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Old Dutch Keeps 


Aluminum 
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Cleanliness 


You have great pride in your aluminum ware 
when it 1s clean, bright and sparkling. Nothing can 
so easily and sately keep it so as Old Dutch Cleanser. 
Simply clean it regularly with Old Dutch each time 
the aluminum 1s used and it will always be sweet, 
Potelietamrtelemyerte dle mva tue Cmuelaame (a tsemua ital 
scratch the surtace; scratches accumulate dirt and 
impurities and make the cleaning difficult 


Old Dutch is so thoroughly safe and efficient be- 
cause its fine, feathery particles are flat-shaped and 
erase dirt and discolorations without injury. 


Old Dutch goes further, is more economical 
and doesn’t hurt the hands. 


There is nothing else like it for Speed, Safety, 
Economy and Perfect Cleanliness 


The manufacturers of “W. at-Ever,” *Mirro,” “Viko,” 
“Lifetime” and “Wagner” aluminum ware recommend 
Old Dutch Cleanse: for cleaning their utensils. 
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f “HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


Every big event in music is a 
reason for having a Victrola 


Each season in succession new artists create a sensation through their portrayal 
of famous operatic characters and old favorites add to their multitude of admirers 
through their achievement of still greater artistic accomplishment. In the season 
just closed outstanding features were the performances of Victor artists. So it is 
year after year and has been for two decades. So it will be next year. 

Victrola Instruments are made especially to reproduce the marvelous variety 
of Victor Records by the world’s greatest artists, in twenty-one styles at from $25 
up—all identified by the Victor name and trade marks. 


Schipa’s Victor Records testify that here 
is a tenor who sings with ease of produc- 
tion, with lyric smoothness, yet with 
wholesome manliness, everything he 
does. A singer of original mind choosing 
to sing only what suits his voice and 
method, he is an excellent judge, as a 
hearing of the following of his records 


will show: 
Double-faced 


Granadinas t i 
Princesita 827 $1.50 
Pagliacci—Serenata d’arlecchino } 

Manon-—Il Sogno § 828 1.50 


Barbiere di Siviglia—Ecco ridente in cielo 
Barbiere di Siviglia—Se il mio nome ; 965 1.50 


Werrenrath’s baritone, clear, smooth 
and sympathetic is at its best today. He 
began early making records for the 
Victor Company and gained instant favor 
with the large Victor public. By sheer 
merit, he has won a place among the 
greatest in the Red Seal section, and that 
this was inevitable is amply indicated 


in the following: 
Double-faced 


Dreaming Alone in the Twilight 


Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses 843 $1.50 


Tell Me Daisy 


Danny Deever 


t 

5 
Story of the Rose t 846 1.50 
On the Road to Mandalay 5 


6360 2.00 


“Heavens, it’s me!” was Melba’s first 
comment on her first Victor Record. From 
that day to this she has never varied in 
her opinion. That Victor recording 
should have scored so great a triumph 
in so diversified a repertoire will be the 
more readily understood by listening to 
the following: 


Double-faced 
Rigoletto—Caro nome Fim aes 
Traviata—Ah, fors’ é lui y 6213 $2.00 
Faust—Air des bijoux ” ao 
Hamlet—Scéne et Air d’Ophélie 5 6215 2.00 
Good-Bye t 6222 2.00 


Oh, Lovely Night 5 





O 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 


In using advertisements see page 6 





Victrola No. 50 (Portable) 


5 
Mahogany or oak 


Victrola No. 80 
$100 


Mahogany, oak 
or walnut 


Victrola No. 215 
50 


Mahogany, oak or walnut 





There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 
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ND if you do not believe it—or if you do— 
let Elizabeth, that delightful author of a 





Joseph A. Moore, Treas. 


long listof successes beginning with “Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden” and ending with 
“The Enchanted April,” prove it to you all 
over again. Her latest book—the first ever 
printed serially—will open this magazine in 
September, and we only wish we could watch 
your faces as the unexpected and altogether 
enchanting situation is spread out before you 
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MAKES EVERY OUTDOOR MEAL A FEAST 
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Fish might just as well stop biting © 
a | a -when Star Bacon calls/ 





7 : usr a wutrr of that tantalizing aroma —the fragrance that 

; promises the marvelous flavor to come—and the most ardent 

4+ &F fisherman is ready to wind in his line! 

r Flavor is all important in bacon—in fact it’s the best test 

7 of good bacon. That’s how you know Armour’s Star is ex- 

ceptionally good; so delicately balanced in fat and lean; cured 

‘ by that famous sweet, mild Star formula; smoked over smoul- 

: yo dering hickory to give it the final savory tang. 
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Indoors or out, Armour’s Star Bacon _ sliced in handy cartons, or in parchment 
is the great summer standby! It is so wrapped pieces from your nearest dealer, 





easy to prepare in so many delightful 
ways, and withal so nourishing and di- 
gestible, that in the summertime you 
will use it oftener than any other meat. 

You can get Armour’s Star Bacon 


or anywhere on motor or camping trips. 
For helpful suggestions.on preparing and 
serving Star Bacon, write Dept. of Food 
Economics, Armour and Company, 
Chicago. 


: > 
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as goodas “The HAM WHAT AM” 


In using advertisements see page 6 3 
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Stand on Your Own Platform 


° E MUST have respect for law. 
We must have observance of 
law. We must have enforce- 

ment of law. The very existence of the Government 

depends upon this. The substitution of private will for 
public law is only another name for oppression, disorder, 
anarchy and the mob rule. 

‘Every Government depends upon the loyalty and 
respect of its citizens. Violations of the law weaken and 
threaten government itself. No honest Government can 
condone such actions on the part of its citizens. The 
Republican party pledges the full strength of the Govern- 
ment for the maintenance of these principles by the 
enforcement of the Constitution and of all laws.” 


From the 
Republican 
Platform 


What Does It All Mean? 


N THE above declarations, high-sounding and un- 
equivocal though they may be, the first of the great 
party conventions sidestepped the demand that it place 
itself on record as specifically in favor of enforcing the 
Eighteenth Amendment. With only a modicum of 


opposition, the convention accepted the Nineteenth and 
admitted women to a share in all the party’s councils, 
thus catching up with the Democrats, who did this four 


years ago. Why, then, did it not, having taken the 
women, take also the one thing upon which, in this 
Presidential-election year of our Lord, the women seem 
to be determined—the enforcement of prohibition? It 
will be answered that the platform declaration covers 
“the Constitution and all laws.” That is good, but did 
the platform-makers never hear of “mental reserva- 
tions”? Politicians are full of them. One year, two 
years hence ask a man elected on this platform why he 
is careless about enforcing prohibition, and he will 
glibly tell you that the platform never mentioned it. 


What Will the Democrats Say? 


E REGRET that we are unable at this writing to 

include what the Democratic platform says about 
the enforcement of this particular law. Comparison 
should be made by all voters, for if, as the platform 
quoted above states, “the very existence of the govern- 
ment depends upon” enforcement of law, the non-enforce- 
ment of the past few years has threatened our existence. 
And unquestionably it has, in that it has accustomed mul- 
titudes of men to make light of law and to put personal 
preference above patriotism. Their example has not been 
lost upon tens of thousands of those who hold our citizen- 
ship as a gift rather than a heritage, so that we who do 
cherish it are in the unfortunate position of seeing it 
attacked from without and betrayed from within. If 
there is recognition of this fact by the second party con- 
vention, accompanied with a specific declaration of 
intent to make prohibition a success, it will entitle that 
party to favorable consideration at the polls, though 
it is our conviction that, no matter what the Republican 
declaration is or the Democratic stand may be, the issue 
will have to be made a personal one with the candidates 
of both parties, with the preference perhaps favoring 
the candidate whose party platform gives the greater 
promise of collective effort in the right direction. Cer- 
tainly the above quoted plank in the Republican piatform 
would be preferable to a wet plank in the Democratic 


platform—should there be such a plank. 
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NEW YORK paper said of the 
Must Be Republican platform the day after 
Hand Picked it was adopted, “The great bulk 
of it is sure to be ignored during the Presidential cam- 
paign, and to become covered with dust and forgotten 
afterward.” No gift of prophecy is disclosed in the 
statement; that is what always happens. Itis all the more 
important that the individual candidate be asked where 
he stands; if he does not stand anywhere, by and for 
himself, let him fall. So we suggest this: That in your 
calculations you also ignore platforms, placing your 
dependence upon the past performances of the man or 
men you are entitled to vote for, coupled with such 
pledges as to future activity as you and your fellow- 
voters may require. Does that sound a bit harsh? 
Well, what are you electing men for—to have a good 
time at your expense and do exactly as they please, or 
to serve you? We believe in allowing public officials 
the use of their heads—when they show that they know 
how to use them—but that, at the same time, the will 
of the constituency is paramount. 


Candidates 


HE first half-million copies of 
the July magazine contained the 
Amendment statement that the Child Labor 
Amendment would not be passed by the Senate. Our 
fears were not justified, as the happy event proved, for 
the amendment was passed by a vote of sixty-one to 
twenty-three. The amendment is not a law; there 
will be no national child labor legislation until rati- 
fication of the amendment by thirty-six states gives 
Congress authority to legislate. 


The 
Child Labor 


F YOU have not seen The Valley you 
America have not seen America. For two hundred 
First miles it lies, warm under the sun, wound 
through and through with rivers big and little, breathed 
upon by the winds coming down from the hills that 
have eternally set it apart from lesser lands and places. 
And over it all lies the glamour of romantic and patriotic 
story. Sixty years ago this summer the eyes of the 
nation—then the North and the South—were upon it. 
Anxious eyes they were and full of tears, for blood was 
the price of the valley, whether the flags went up it or 
down. One hundred years before that it was the scene 
of Indian warfare, the assembly ground of Colonial 
troops, the very garden of patriotism itself. Today it is 
one of the most nearly ideal spots in all America to visit 
in, to play in, to work in, to live in. The signs of conflict 
are gone—gone from the fields and the hills, gone from 
the hearts of the people. Only mementoes remain, to 
add to the swelling pride of both the visitor and the 
home folks, who are all akin. Brothers they were who 
made this valley historic; brothers they are who today 
are making it worthy of its inheritance. Bustling with 
industry, bursting with the fat of the land, running over 
with schools and colleges, filled with farms and homes 
and thriving towns—such is The Valley today. If you 
have not picked out a place for your vacation, and 
if a place where the population is ninety-eight per 
cent American-born appeals to you, look up on your 
motor map the road that leads from anywhere to the 
Shenandoah Valley. 
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Inarticulate 


By Mabel Raiggles Cobb 
Decoration by Arthur €. Becher 


HE farmwife coming in from outdoor tasks, 

Clasping the hand of her impatient child, 
Stood for a moment. arrested by the poignant beauty of the Hill 
The Hill that beckoned, promised, comforted, 
Wherein lay strength to all the weary folk. 
Strange impulses and wild emotions tore the woman’s heart 
Which words could not define nor thought express; 
Nor did she try; she only said, the glint of tears within her eyes, 
“Someway, that mountain rests my poor tired back, 
But standin’ here don’t get my day’s work done.” 


And he, the milking finished, the stock safe quartered for the 
night, 

Paused at the barnyard gate to scan the west 

And prophesy the morrow’s work and weather. 

Slowly he turned, lured and drawn by the magnetic beauty of 
the Hill, 

Black, now, a monstrous wall against the east. 

The sounds of life from all the drowsing beasts disturbed him not, 

For, deep within, he caught unearthly music made by trees 

Wind-tossed upon far distant heights 

He stood enthralled; there were no words for what he felt. 

And still he did not know that he had praved. 
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By the AUTHOR of “GOLD HANDS” 


Lo 


Lovely 
Voices 


By Edith Barnard Delano 


HERE are men whose beginnings 
were so casual, so little a part of 
nature’s interlocking scheme, that 
from their infancy life has disre- 
garded them, found for them no place in its 
structure of things economic and emo- 
tional. Joe Paun was one of those. Child 
of a chance encounter, even his name was 
no name at all, but an echo of sounds 
gathered from a dying woman’s lips by 
people to whom the words mattered 
nothing. The most done for the child by 
that functioning proxy of society that men 
call the State, was to feed and shelter it in 
a place whose other inmates were them- 
selves no more than broken branches of the 
economic tree; and at the Poor Farm the 
State does not provide emotional sus- 
tenance for its Joe Pauns. He was a 
nuisance; somebody had to look after him. 
He had none of the beauty of babyhood; 
heavily featured, staring, albino—they 
called him stupid, for he was three years 
4 


old before his first word came. Yet they 
fed him, clothed him, bathed him on 
Saturdays, and sent him to school until 
he was fourteen: such was the law of the 
State. He ate the food as an animal does, 
bolting it, forever hoping for more; he 
accepted the clothes and by the time he was 
eight successfully eluded the baths. At 
school he sat in the last row; dull, patient, 
disregarded, with too little of the spirit of 
play in him even to fall into mischief; he 
learned nothing, but they were all obeying 
the law of the State. At sixteen, when 
they needed his bed at the Poor Farm, they 
let him go out into the world, as one 
equipped and able to earn his way. He 
went without regret, without misgiving; 
from what, from whom, should he have 
learned either? 

A boy’s work on a farm begins in the 
gray dawn; it is left to the boy to do the 
final chores after the men have knocked 
off for the night. Joe Paun could have 


. 
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done the boy’s chores well enough; for that 
matter, his lumbering strength was equal 
to any man’s. But there were his eyes, 
albino eyes, that see only when the light is 
strong. His day could last only from sun- 
up to sun-down. He knew nothing but 
work; he was willing enough to attempt 
whatever he was told to do; his state of 
mind held neither rebellion nor question- 
ing; but there were his eyes. Whatever 
he did, wherever he went, that fact loomed, 
never to be hidden, never to be gotten 
away from. There were his eyes. 

Never able to hold a job for long, he 
drifted; winter and summer, up and down 
the state, across the river into the neigh- 
boring state; from farm to village, and to 
farm again. Gathering nothing as he went, 
leaving nothing behind him, he was not 
unlike one of those white-winged seeds, 
mothered by a weed, of which some fall 
by the wayside, some on stony places, 
and others drift in the wind, aimless and 
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Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


unfertile, to be sodden to nothingness by 
winter. Sometimes Joe Paun went hungry, 
sometimes the shoes on his feet were no 
more than mud-cracked uppers, but some- 
how he existed, because of his eagerness 
for work never quite a beggar. 

Winters were hardest. One memorable 
year they kept him on at the farm where 
he had helped cut tobacco, because the 
man of the place fell ill and Joe was cheap. 
Another year he washed and scrubbed at a 
lumber camp. There, to the men, he was 
negligible; they did not even inquire of 
him his name, but dubbed him “Whitey.” 
Yet that was an interesting winter. In 
the evenings he sat in a corner and listened; 
most of the physically basic things of life 
had been plain to him from his earliest 
childhood, but from the men’s talk they 
took on other aspects. They never 
became more personal to him; he never 
thought of himself as of a man to whom 
those things could come or who might seek 


them. But battle, and crude aspirations, 
and the contacts and conquests of women 
—he listened to long talk of those things; 
talk by men to whom those things had 
taken on distorted importance, shut away 
as they were from normal activities by 
months of snow and isolation entirely 
masculine; tales lurid, ribald, jocose, from 
which the others reacted according to 
their natures, in grins or loud guffaws or 
brooding, thwarted sulkiness. And Joe 
Paun listened without wonder, without 
feeling: thus did men act, and boast of 
their actions; thus women responded, or 
flaunted, or betrayed. But he was out- 
side. Albino. 

The war came. He passed through the 
mystery of the draft and was rejected, but 
for a time he became important. Then 
things changed again; again he went 
drifting along,*still the half-blind creature 
of chance, dull, willing, part only of the 
fringe of life, loose-ended, yet held to life 


The sun was very bright. Jennie’s dress 
flashed blue as she came around the 
corner of the barn, and for the first 
time Joe observed the color of 
her hair—like russet apples it was 


for some undecipherable purpose. Then 
he came to the Buell farm. 

He had stopped at the store in the 
hamlet that lay between the hills, to ask 
what work might be had in the neighbor- 
hood. Coming in out of the light, he stood 
staring, uncertain in the dimness; there 
was the odor of earthy clothing in the room, 
and men’s voices. 

“Most any kind,” he said, in answer to 
somebody’s query; there had been a brief 
silence after he had asked his question— 
he knew they were looking him over, 
sizing him up. “I’m a good hand with 
stock.” 

“Might try old man Buell’s,” said some 
one. 

There was a grunt from one man, a short 
laugh from another. 

“Yeah, try at Buell’s,” said some one 
else. “I reckon he ain’t overburdened with 
help. Up the road a short two miles— 
second house beyond the turning.” 

He shuffled out, hurried; he must get 
there before dusk. A girl opened the door, 
but he saw only something feminine, 
be-skirted. She seemed to hesitate before 
she answered. 

“Well—we haven’t any help now—but 
I don’t know. Father’s down at the barn. 
You might ask him,” she said. 

He found Buell by the soft swishing of 
milk into pail; after certain preliminaries 
of question and answer, Buell said doubt- 
fully, 

“You can try it.” 

Hitherto men had always said, as doubt- 
fully, “I’ll give you a try.” That was the 
first difference Joe Paun noticed about the 
place, but there were others. At supper 
that night he blundered against the table 
until the dishes rattled; he stopped, in 
dread: if they found out that soon how 
little he could see . . . But something 
soft touched his arm, and the voice of the 
girl who had met him at the door said, 

“Oh—! Here—you sit here by me.” 

That was different; usually the women 
hated his awkwardness, blew out at him 
about it. Later he discovered still more 
differences. When he could not see, Buell 
accepted it without comment, as though 
it did not matter. There never seemed to 
be any hurry about the work, nor any 
necessity for getting it done. There were 
crops in the ground, but the field of Sobacco 


, 





“And there—there! 
my mate? 


was not cut before frost, and the potatoes 
were a failure. Wagons.and implements 
were left standing out in the weather. 
Buell himself went heavy-footed; some- 
times for hours he did not work at all, and 
once, in the midst of getting in rowen, he 
threw down his fork and tramped out of 
the field, not to be seen again until milking 
time. From his wife, too, all vigor had 
long since departed. She was a drab 
woman, sometimes sitting in a rocking 


Where’s my mate?’ 


chair for hours, doing nothing, sometimes 
keeping to her bed for days, always com- 
plaining of rheumatism and the hardness 
of the times. 

Yet there was another thing that was 
different. There was song within the 
house, sometimes song out of doors. It 
was the girl, Jenny, who sang. 

Jenny To Joe Paun the con- 
sciousness of Jenny came slowly. His 
experience of women might have been 


Don’t you hear another song, Joe? 
Joe, Joe, don’t you hear?” 


Only a robin—but what’s he 
He had no words. He 


divided into three parts: those who ignored 
him utterly, those who scolded and hurried 
and harried him, and those of whom other 


men talked. They were no more com- 
ponents of his world than the birds, or the 
stars he had never seen; they were out- 
side—no, he was outside ‘their world, and 
he had made no least attempt at entering 
it. Scarcely had he looked into it, oF 
wanted to; his eyes were unaccustomed to 
look for beauty, his senses were dulled by 
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saying? ‘I am back! I am back! I 
looked at her. Her face was flushed. 


drudgery, longings other than for food 
and shelter had never stirred within 
him, or, if they had, had gone unrecog- 
nized. But Jenny sang. For a time it 
Was not of the girl, but of the song, that 
he thought. 

_“That’s a pretty tune,” he thought to 
himself, one day. 

He stopped his work to listen; he went 
hearer the house. She was at the wash- 
tubs, her slim young back following the 


have flown far, but I’m home again. Where’s 
Her russet-brown hair curled against the breeze 


movements of her arms; she was keeping 
time to the song. 

“That’s funny,” Joe Paun thought. 
“Sing while you’re workin’.” 

Another day, when he was working back 
of the barn, he heard her calling him. 
“Jo-oe! Joe Paun! Oh, Jo-oe!” 

The sun was very bright; her dress 
flashed blue as she came around the 
corner of the barn, and for the first time 
he observed the color of her hair as it 


blew about her face—like russet apples, 
it was. 

“Why didn’t you answer me?” she asked, 
and there was a gay note in her voice, and 
it was friendly. 

He stood stolid, not speaking, his eyes 
on her hair. 

“See what I’ve brought you, Joe! 
They’re just out of the kettle—they looked 
too good to be kept waiting!” 

There was a plate in her hand, and on it, 
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crisp brown“Fings, some doughnuts. He 
stared. ae 

“Take them, ‘you silly!” Jenny said, 
laughing; and when he had scooped them 
off the plate she went away, with dancing 
steps. 

He looked down at the things in his 
hand; he transferred them to the other, and 
rubbed his right hand against the side of 
his overalls. Slowly he ate them. They 
were very good. 

Gradually he became aware that Jenny 
was always working. Even. though she 
sang, no part of her work was ever left 
undone. He had felt that the house was 
somehow different from ochers he had beer. 
in, even as things outside were different. 
He knew where the difference lay, in max- 
ters of the farm, but he could not analyze 
the difference indoofs. He came to think 
of it as being Jenny; not as due to Jenny, 
but as Jenny herself. . There was comfort; 
things were “nice”; and Jenny sang, 

During the winter 8.iell slumbered 
beside ine kitchen stove, and Mrs. Buell 
complained, as ever, in the window; but 
Jenny sang, and Joe Paun did the work. 
Snow, the animals’in chg barn, cutting and 
lugging in of wood—-those were his. tasks, 
tor here was no forehanded getting ready 
for spring. But spring came; came 
abruptly, snows sinking into the fields to 
leave them iridescent, pouring themselves in 
streams that leaped and tumbled with 
rippling mirth or swept pridefully 
on to the great river; came with flash- 
ing of blue wings and the scent of 
things reviving. Cows were tethered 
out to crop the first green shoots; 
multi-colored hens wandered far from | 
the barnyard, scratching, and cluck- 
ing to chicks that were yet to come. 
Buell emerged, but as one who looked 
from the Ark upon waters not receded, 
went back into the house again. Yet 
Joe Paun found things to do; some- 
thing within him urged him to labor, 
as now and again something else made 
him stand still, with the soft breeze 
on his face, his eyes straining at sky 
or field or woods. 

So Jenny found him, one morning; 
he was not aware of her until she 
spoke. 

“Do you hear it, too, Joe Paun?” 
she asked. 

Joe Paun looked at her. There was 
a shining pan under her arm; it caught 
the sun’s rays and flashed them back 
again. Hens were busy about her 
feet. 

“T don’t hear nothin’,” said he. 
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“What’s it?” 

“Listen!”’ she said. 
you hear?” 

His mouth dropped open; he 
was listening. ‘‘Them’s frogs,’’ said he. 

Jenny laughed a little, but he knew she 
was not laughing at him. ‘Not frogs, 
Joe—not even frogs! That’s the spring 
vou hear—spring-song! Listen to it— 
listen!” 

Joe listened; shook his head a little. 
“Sounds like frogs,” he said doubtfully. 

After a moment he felt her light touch 
on his arm; it moved him to wonder, 
nothing else. 

“Joe,” she said softly, “poor old Joe, 
vou don’t see very much, do you? But 
don’t you know that you can hear things? 
There are such lovely voices everywhere, 
in everything, Joe. They say all sorts of 
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Lovely Voices 


things. If you would only learn to listen, 
Joe, you’d hear—oh, more than any one 
can see.” 

His hand went up to the rough white 
scrubble of his hair. ‘My hearin’s all 
right,”-said he. “It’s my eyes is bad.” 

“T know. But I don’t think you really 
hear, Joe—really listen. There are such 
lovely things, such wonderful things to 
hear! Those little frogs, now—you say 
they’re frogs, but they are not. They live 
their baby lives there in the muddy water 
where the frogs live, but after a while they 
leave the mud and live in the trees, live 
and love and sing in the trees. That’s 
what they're singing about now, Joe— 
don’t you hear? Listen—! ‘I’m alive— 
I’m alive—spring is here—summet’s com- 
ing! Life again—life again—friends and 
love and life again—I’m alive. I’m alive!’ 
Den’t you hear that?” 

His fingers pulled at his lower lip; his 
gaze was toward the pond, toward the 
voices. 

“And there—there! Don’t you hear 
another song, Joe? A robin? Only a 
robin—but what’s he saying? ‘I am back, 
I am back! I’ve flown far; but I’m home 
again! Bubbling the rain, bubbling the 
sweet wet earth! Food for me, for my 
mate—where’s my mate? Where’s my 
mate?’ Joe, Joe, don’t you hear?” 

He had no words; he looked at her. Her 








HOME 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


I want to have a little house 
With sunlight on the floor, 
A chimney with a rosy hearth, 

And lilacs by the door; 


With windows looking east and west, 
And a crooked apple tree, 

And room beside the garden fence 
For hollyhocks to be. 


Oh, all my life I’ve wandered round, 
But the heart is quick at knowing 
Its own roof and its own bush 
And its own boughs blowing. 


And when I find that little house— 
At noon or dusk or dawn— 

Ill walk right in and light the fire 
And put the kettle on! 


face was flushed. Her russet brown hair 
curled against the breeze. 

“Why, even the earth, Joe—can’t you 
hear it breathing, all the soft things rustling 
on its breast? Isn’t it humming and mur- 
muring to itself, glad because it’s waking- 
time? The wind in the trees—that’s a love 
song, and a brave song, too, like trumpets. 
The brook down there—hear how happy it 
is, hear what it’s promising to the fields! 
Listen to it—hear what it’s saying!”’ She 
shook his arm a little. ‘Joe—Joe Paun! 
Listen, I tell you! Listen all the time, 
to everything—because there are voices 
everywhere, saying beautiful things!” 

He knew it for a command, not for a 








door; yet at the command a door opened, 
During the spring and the long summer he 
listened; a new sense was born to him. 
The bounds of his world spread out. A 
door was opened to his imprisoned spirit, 
Timidly, awkwardly,. he stood on its 
threshold; very gradually his soul ventured 
forth. But always he listened. Like a 
game, it was; sometimes he would chuckle 
over it. His darkness was becoming 
peopled; sounds meant things, and there 
were sounds you had to listen for. His 
imagination began to stir; his world was 
taking on new dimensions. 

He called to Jenny one afternoon: 
“You come here! Want you should hear 
something!” 

Smiling, she followed him down to an 
old apple-tree behind the barn. He 
peered into its branches. 

“You wait! He’ll come back,” he said, 
and presently a song arose. 

Jenny’s face was upturned to the leaves 
that hid the singer. When the rippling 
music ended, Joe Paun laughed. 

‘She’s on the nest,” he said. 
him a-singin’!” 

Jenny nodded; her hands were clasped 
together. “Yes,” she murmured, and 
moved softly away from the tree. At 
the bar she spoke to him, still softly. 
“Joe,” she asked, “‘aren’t there other 
voices, voices that say things just to you?” 

Joe Paun stood still, watched her 
go off to the house; the door had 
opened wider. There were other 
voices; dimly heard at first, and never 
quite clearly, they spoke to him of— 
Jenny. Daylight—work must be done 
for Jenny. Hens cackling—Jenny was 
feeding them. Birds in the air— 
Jenny loved them. Must keep the 
place neat, for Jenny. Bring in the 
wood, for Jenny. 

He began to listen for changes in 
Jenny’s voice, to think out what they 
said. They must say something. 
Everything said something. Grad- 
ually he discovered that sometimes 
her song said happy things, sometimes 
troubled things, often brave things. 
Sometimes it was a girl song, some- 
times a woman song. He knew; when 
she sang like a girl, she did not think 
about the tune at all; when she sang 
like a woman, she followed the tune 
determinedly. Why? He tried to 
understand, listening, listening; but 
even when she spoke in words he did 
not always understand what they 
meant, any more than a dog does. 
But with something of a dog’s per- 
cipience he began to recognize her 
moods, and as silently and anxiously 
watch for their changes. When 
Jenny’s song was happy, he heard 
other songs, other voices, like echoes, 
everywhere. When her song was forced, 
his soul waited, or slunk back into its place 
of earlier darkness, biding her time. Yet 
the summer was a rich one, and _ the 
autumn came. 

““God—I don’t see how I’m goin’ to get 
through another winter in this place,” 
Buell said; and his wife retorted, 

“If you had the rheumatism like me, 
you’d have something to complain about.” 

That was at the supper table; Joe Paun 
could not see Jenny, but he listened 
intently—listened for something voiceless, 
vet not unheard, as it would have been a 
while before. (Continued on page 157) 
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“By exercising one’s intelli- 
gence, | believe it possible to 
become truly ageless. Just so 
long as your mind is fixed upon 
the future, just so long as you 
possess some unrealized am- 
bition, or cherish some unac- 
complished aspiration, some 
goal upon which you are con- 
centrating every power that 
you possess, You are resisting 
age, no matter what your 
years may total in the count- 
ing. Age begins to defeat 
you only when your mind re- 
treats into the past instead of 
advancing into the future’ 
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© UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


The Secret of Lastine Youth 


As Told in an Interview with Lloyd Morris by 


MARY GARDEN. 


T ANY age, if she wishes it, a woman 
may have youth. In middle age 
she may add the wisdom and 
attraction of experience. Every- 

one has heard of Ninon de L’Enclos, the 
famous French beauty who at eighty 
still exercised a subtle fascination upon 
all who met her. Ninon possessed the 
secret of eternal youth. And that secret 
is to retain a perpetual ecstasy in living; 
to live only in the future, never in the past. 

There is one scene in “Thais” that 
seems to me symbolical of one that every 
woman must live through. I mean the 
scene in which Thais, frightened by the 
grim threats of the monk who is striving 
to convert her, consults her mirror for 
reassurance that she is still beautiful. 
Thais is a famous actress. Her audiences 
adore her; men have ruined themselves 
lor love of her; she has success, beauty, 


universal admiration. There comes to 
her a man who is absolutely impervious 
to her charms, who bids her beware of age, 
who prophesies the waning of her beauty, 
the dwindling of her fame, and the decline 
of her power. This is a new idea to her; 
she has never considered the future, and 
she is in an agony of doubt and fear. She 
snatches her mirror and studies it fever- 
ishly for any sign that her beauty is pass- 
ing and that age has overtaken her. 

It is a moment that comes in every 
woman’s life, that dreadful one when she 
first secretly faces herself as she is to be 
during the coming years after her first 
youth has fled. Thais, in the opera, suc- 
cumbs to the fear, and finds peace only 
by retiring from the world. Another 
woman—perhaps most women of today— 
would subdue the fear and conquer the 
future. But the moment is a decisive one 





in a woman’s life, for upon the way in 
which she faces the inevitable, the inescap- 
able approach of the years that will insist 
upon being counted, rests her success or 
failure. 

Now I do not fear age, for it is possible 
to conquer the future. Nor do I deny my 
vears. Every one knows my age; it would 
be preposterous for me to try to conceal 
it. And why should I? There are com- 
pensations in maturity, advantages even, 
that are not perceptible to the very young. 
People often seek to compliment me by 
saying that I am now at the height of my 
career, that I have reached my greatest 
success as an artist. But I have not, and 
I say this emphatically. In a sense my 
career is only beginning. There are infinite 
worlds for me to conquer; worlds that do not 
lie in anything external to me, but in my 
mind and heart. (Continued on page 98) 
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“You ought to have seen the Guilfords. There were the old 
Tartar and the two girls, pretending not to notice me, and 


every time I passed them I gave Bob a dreamy look 


As The Adventure Began: 


HE railroad ticket began it. Dot 
and Ethel were used to being taken 


for each other, as all twins are, but 


they had never expected to ride as one 
person on the railway. Dot went up front 
to speak to one of the girls from Milford, 
and when she saw the conductor coming, 


she started back to join Ethel. But the 
conductor barred her way. Then he drew 
back and bowed. 

“Of course,”’ he said, “I got your ticket 
back there, didn’t I?” 

Dot thought Ethel had given him the 
ticket, but she had not, and so, after that, 
when any one commented on the Penning- 
ton twins’ resemblance, they said proudly, 

“Well, it isn’t every one who can ride 
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” 


on the same ticket on the railway, and 
we did that once.” 

Everybody liked the twins—and it was 
well that they had friends. When their 
father, old Hugh Pennington, finally 
drank himself into his grave—oh, in the 
most refined and secretive manner, but 
still that was the truth of the matter— 
there were only the old house and Aunt 
Phoebe, who had brought them up, left 
to the twins—and Aunt Phoebe was a 
handicap and not at all an asset. 

So Dot got a job in the library and 
Ethel got one in the Trust Company, and 
together they kept things going. 

Then the Beauty Contest began in the 
big state paper. Both twins were in it, 
and the story made a front-page sensa- 
tion. Then Dot withdrew in favor of 


Ethel, and the little town of Milford where 
they lived became of a sudden possessed 
of civic pride. All forces were organized, 
and Ethel won a three months’ cruise 
in the Mediterranean, with all the luxuries 
and side-trips the ship could offer. 

They were both sad at the idea of being § 
separated, and then the big idea came. 
Why not? The cabin assigned to Ethel 
could be used for two—and if they were 
careful not to go out at the same time— 
Their hearts almost stopped beating, but 
they rallied, and in the midst of alternate 
glee and horror they went on with their 
preparations. Dot paved the way for her 
absence by announcing that she would 
see Ethel off and then get a job in New 
York until Ethel came home. 

It was on the morning of their departure 
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Do you like humor, mystery, travel, love, twins? 
They're ald here in this prize serial of the year 


that Ethel had the big thrill. Stopping 
in at the Trust Company to say good-by, 
the president called her into his office. 

_ “There is a man here who wishes to 
inquire about your father,” he said. 

_ With a shock Ethel recognized a Mr. 
Smith who had been putting all sorts of 
questions to Aunt Phoebe just a little 
while before old Mr. Pennington died. 
Now, the girls knew nothing of their 
father—and considering the way he had 
made a mystery of himself, they suspected 
terrible things. Both had read ‘Les 
Misérables,” and| they pictured him as 
some noble and persecuted fugitive from 
Justice, to be shielded and protected. So 
Ethel made short work of Mr. Smith, and 
gave him no more than a few sentences 
to cover her departure. But while she 


By GEORGE WESTON 


was in the president’s room, she saw 
something that gave her an idea. 

A key was lying on the desk, a key with 
a number. And it was exactly the sort of 
key her father had given her just before 
he died. It was not the key of the Trust 
Company deposit boxes, but it might be 
a key from the First National Bank. She 
took a moment of her already short time 
to run into the bank and find out. Sure 
enough, her father had a box there, and 
she opened it expecting to find money 
or jewels or something wonderful. But 
there were only old tax receipts and what 
seemed to be old letters. With an ex- 
clamation of disappointment, she swept 
them all into the old brown valise and 
ran to join Dot at the train. 

From the departure in the train, until 
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they were safe in their stateroom, 
seemed but a moment. They sat on 
the couch looking out the porthole, 
and: then suddenly the scene outside 
began to move. They were off; for 
better or worse the deed was done. 

There were footsteps in the aisle 
outside and then a smart rap at the 
door. Dot disappeared into the 
curtained bunk, and Ethel quavered 
a faint, 

“Come in.” 


HE door opened, and a tall 

girl entered—quite six feet 

high, and as thin as she was 

tall. She was dressed in the blue 
and white uniform of a stewardess, 
a uniform that wasn’t long enough 
in the arms, disclosing two lengths of 
wrists, broom-sticky and red, of 
which their owner seemed to be pain- 
fully aware, plucking at her wrist- 
bands as she entered and evidently 
trying to hold her shoulders so that 
the sleeves would come down as far 
as they could. For all that she was 
pretty, with rosy cheeks and a wealth 
of silky hair which refused to stay 
entirely hidden beneath her cap; and 
added to that she had the appeal of 
shyness—a shyness so acute that the 
moment Ethel saw her, she herself 
felt reassured and drew another deep 
breath—this time of thanks and 
relief. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss,” said 
the girl, blushing at the sound of her own 
voice, ‘“‘but I’m the stewardess,” and tap- 
ping a card over the bell, she continued, 
“Vou may have seen my name here—Miss 
Waters.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Ethel. “‘Miss Waters, of 
course. I’m glad we—I’m glad I have 
such a nice stewardess to—to look after 
me.” 

“Thank you, Miss. I hope Ill suit. 
I’m sure I'll try to. You see, this is my 
first voyage, but I have a very good stew- 
ard to help me: Mr. Gill. He’s followed 
the sea for over ten years, been torpedoed 
and shipwrecked and everything, and I 
think we’ll manage somehow between the 
two of us. You’ve found everything all 
right so far?” 


“Quite all right, thank you.” 
31 
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“Then Pll just straighten up a bit, if 
you don’t mind.” 

She made a move to go into the inner 
room, but Ethel didn’t budge from the 
doorway. 

“No, Miss Waters, it’s all right,” she 
said, her arm across the casing as she care- 
lessly leaned against one side of the open- 
ing. ‘You see—you see, I’m unpacking 
now—and I wouldn’t like anything to be 
moved—till—till I get everything just 
where I want it.” 

“There’s nothing you want now, then?” 

“No; nothing now, thank you.” 

“Thank you, Miss. I'll drop in later 
then.” 


GHE opened the door but didn’t go then, 
half turning as though to think of some- 
thing which she had forgotten, and Ethel 
went ‘queer all over with fear that Dot 
would think the coast was clear and come 
sailing out of Cretonne Harbor. 

“Anything else, Miss Waters?” she asked 
in a warning voice. 

“Oh, yes, Miss. I knew there was some- 
thing. Mr. Gill said I was to tell you that 
dinner is at half-past six. I suppose you 
have your table ticket?” 

“No,” said Ethel. ‘‘Do I need one?” 

“Yes, Miss. Mr. Noble, the assistant 
chief- steward, is in the dining-room now, 
making up his tables and handing out the 
tickets. Perhaps you’d better go down 
and see him before all the good seats are 
gone.” 

She closed the door then, and Ethel 
latched it—seating herself the next moment 
in one of the chairs as though she had just 
been Tunning and~needed a rest. Dot 
came out from ‘behind the curtain; and 


however ‘Ethel might have felt, you could 
see at-once that Dot had enjoyed it. 


“‘Wasn’t she great!” she beamed. ‘The 
Startled Fawn: that’s what we’ll call her, 
Ethel. Do you know, I don’t believe she’s 
ever been away from home before. Didn’t 
I tell you that everything would work out 
all right? Didn’t I always tell you so?” 

Ethel’s smile was slightly tight-lipped. 
“It’s all right so far, yes,” she said, ‘‘but, 
oh,-Dot, we'll have to be awfully careful!” 

“Tf‘we once get out of ‘sight of land, I 
won’t.care much what happens,” said Dot 
recklessly; “but; I’d hate to be caught now 
in time to be sent back?” 

They both made places fot their knees 
then and had a ‘good 160k through the port- 
hole. Staten Island, was looming near at 
hand, Jersey City ‘already well behind 
them. 

“TDo you know,” said Ethel, “I think it 
would be better if there was only one of us 
in here for a while. They may be com- 
ing in any minute now with the brown 
bag—and if they ever catch you peeking 
through the curtain—!” 

“T know I shouldn’t have done it,”’ said 
Dot contritely, “but she sounded so funny. 
Listen, Ethel. Suppose I go and get the 
table ticket. Then if anybody comes, 
they'll only find you here.” 

* “But suppose you should come back 
while some one was in here talking with 
me: what then?” 

Dot thought it out while she fixed her- 
self for the public view. ‘I know,” she 
said. “Whenever you're all alone, keep 
the door locked. Then when I come back 
I'll try the door. If it isn’t locked, I’ll 
know you have company, and I'll beat it 
off again. -But if it’s locked, I’ll rap three 
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times, D-o-t, one for each letter, and then 
you'll know it’s me.” 

They entwined, almost tearfully on 
Ethel’s part, and Dot went down to the 
dining-room, where she found a swarm of 
cruisers—the majority of them elderly 
ladies—buzzing around one of the tables 
like so many human bees and hornets who 
had just found out where the sweetening 
was. As Dot slowly worked her way for- 
ward to the center of this group, now and 
then she caught glimpses of Mr. Noble, 
the chief assistant steward, who was seated 
at the table, assigning the tickets. He had 
curly red hair and an indomitable smile 
which seemed to be under a strain at 
times—and seeing that hair, so red and 
tightly curled, Dot hummed to herself, and 
for some obscure reason which probably 
goes back as far as femininity itself, she 
didn’t mind waiting a little while the 
elderly ladies continued to buzz around 
Mr. Noble and try to sting him into 
submission. 

“T don’t want this seat you’ve given me. 
It’s in a draft. Why should 7 sit in a 
draft? I want a table more in the middle 
of a room.” 

“Where is this table? In acorner? Well, 
I don’t want a table in a corner. I have 
bought a first-class ticket, and one of the 
directors of the company—a very dear 
friend of mine—gave me his personal assur- 
ance that I was to have first-class service 
in every way!” 

“T wish you would wait on me next, 
please. I am not very well, and I don’t 
propose to spend the rest of my life stand- 
ing here waiting for something that ought 
to be handled with much better system 
than this.” 

Throughout all this Mr. Noble glanced 
around occasionally as though wondering 
how much longer it was going to last; and 
on one of these visual excursions he caught 
sight of Miss Dorothy Pennington—just a 
glimpse of her face between the heads of 
some of the others. For the next few 
minutes he seemed to refresh himself from 
time to time with another glance in the 
same direction; and when Dot finally 
reached the table they already seemed to 
know each other. 

“Miss—?” he asked. 

“Miss Pennington,” said Dot with a 
smile that answered his. 

“Ah, yes, Miss Pennington, of course,” 
said Mr. Noble, and bent his head over the 
printed list of passengers which lay on the 
table in front of him. Looking very 
studious, he ran the end of his pencil down 
the list. 

“T have a table here, Miss Pennington,” 
he said, rising. ‘Perhaps you would like 
to see it.” 


E LED her off through the waiting 

throng, politely telling them over his 
shoulder, ‘‘I’ll be back in a moment; you 
know I can’t leave the ship; ha-ha,” and 
took her to a table pleasantly situated 
between a pillar and a palm—a table, 
however, for four. 

“This is one of the best locations in the 
room,” he said. ‘Good air, no draft, you 
can see the musicians’ gallery, but you’re 
not too close—and one of my best stewards 
to wait on you. Three of the chairs are 
already taken, but I can let you have the 
fourth.” 

Dot smiled at him again, rather more 
thoughtfully this time, but it did him good. 


“Who are the other three, Mr. Noble” 
she asked. “Are they—”’ 

“Very nice people,” he assured her, eyj- 
dently not displeased that she knew his 
name, “or I wouldn’t suggest your sittj 
here. Two young gentlemen—brothers— 
and one of their wives. A charming lady 
herself. Very nice people indeed. And i 
you would care to make the fourth—” 

Dot hesitated. She herself could hardly 
have told you why. 

“One of the young gentlemen is over 
there now, talking to a friend,” continued 
Mr. Noble. ‘The one in the blue suit and 
the gray tie.” 


OT cautiously looked over and saw two 

items which please the eye of nearly every 
girl, to wit: an olive complexion and a keen 
chin. Of course, that wasn’t all that she 
saw. She saw a head, for instance, slightly 
tipped back—and a nose that looked as 
though it could crack a joke—and eyes that 
looked as though they would gladden when 
Moscowski’s Liebers-walzer was being 
played. Just at that moment the owner of 
these various features was evidently en- 
gaged in serious conversation, and Dot 
liked the way he held himself—even liked 
the way he shrugged his shoulders and 
gestured with one of his hands. 

“You think it’s all right, Mr. Noble?” 
she asked at last. ‘“‘I mean, to sit at the 
table with—with three strangers like 
that?” 

“Oh, perfectly all right!’’ said Mr. Noble, 
and neither her eyelashes nor her air of 
wistful appeal was lost upon him. “I will 
introduce him to you now if you like; and 
at dinner, if I might suggest this, you could 
come down a few minutes later, and he 
could then introduce you to the others.” 

Again Dot hesitated—prehistoric im- 
pulses still at play. 

“Or if you don’t like that,” said Mr. 
Noble, “I can put you with three—er— 
elderly ladies. I have a nice table over 
there in the corner that might suit you.” 

Whereupon other impulses, equally pre- 
historic, came into play. Whatever else 
might happen, Dot had it clear in her mind 
that she didn’t want to be put in any 
corner with three elderly ladies. 

“All right,’ she suddenly said, giving 
Mr. Noble a smile that was worth nearly 
as much as all the tips he had-received that 
day. “I think this table here will do very 
nicely.” 

“T thought you’d like it,”’ he said. “One 
moment, now, if you please, and I’ll fetch 
Mr. Schuyler.” 

“Mr. Schuyler,” repeated Dot to her- 
self. ‘“Whatanicename! I—lI wonderif 
I look all right—” 

At least Mr. Robert Schuyler seemed to 
think so when he had been introduced to 
Dot and Mr. Noble had _ regretfully 
returned to his waiting swarm. 

“Why, this is delightful!” said Mr. 
Schuyler, strolling out of the dining-room 
with Dot. “Still, I might have known it. 
I dreamed I was flying last night, and that’s 
always a lucky dream with me. You've 
been to the Mediterranean before, | 
suppose?” 

“No,” said Dot. “I’ve never even been 
ona ship before. This is my first voyage.” 

“You are lucky!’ he earnestly told her, 
and you could see that he meant it, too. 
“Have you been over the ship yet?” 

“Not—very much.” 

“What do you (Continued on page 17 8) 
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“TF I were an artist,” said Bob, “I’d like to try to paint your picture—just the way you 
“I'll have to stop him,” thought Ethel sorrowfully, “‘or Dot won’t like 


it.” Whereupon she grew slightly reserved, almost imperceptibly putting on the brakes 


look now.” 





oi HIS,’’ said John Kabel, when he laid it down before us, ‘‘is the best photo- 
graph I have ever taken.’’ That is small enough praise for it, even though 
the artist has for years been traveling all over this continent photographing 
spots of beauty, moments of entrancing loveliness. For it is indeed a lovely thing, 
a bit of God's great gallery of wonders that has been caught and held forever 











HE taking of the picture—of both pictures—was an adventure in patience. 
Mr. Kabel found them on an island off Biloxi, Mississippi. But the light was 
wrong. So he waited one day, two days, watching the sky, the sun, the water. 

Each day held but a few possible miputes for the compositions that he wanted. Nine 
days slipped by; on the tenth everything was just right—and John Kabel was there 
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Sometimes the best thing a 


wife 


can do is wait— 


especially if her husband 
has gone siren-hunting, 
This is the story of a wise 


WOMan and a wandering Man 


Illustrated by 
Walter Everett 


They Always Do 


By Adela Rogers St. Johns 


LIZABETH FULTON had known 
for many years that it must come. 
And as the silent dinner dragged 
its weary course, she felt it hover- 
ing perilously near. 

In the old days she had proved herself 
a brave woman upon the hill road of 
poverty. In the bearing of children, amid 
the terrifying seas of change, during the 
bare, hard fight for success. But she was 
brave with a calm and insolent courage. 
And there was no laughter in it. This 
thing could be borne only by laughing at it. 
So she shirked it, as she had shirked it for 
weeks. 

As the delicious dinner moved _har- 
moniously through its varied courses in 
the silence neither could break, her heart 
began that thick, cold beating so familiar 
to her—grown familiar in the long nights 
when, enfolded by darkness, she had 
listened, always listened. 

How could she let him go? 

How could she not? 

It had stared her in the face like a chasm 
that must be crossed, that decision. It had 
been staring her in the face for—oh, for 
centuries. Practically, though not so 
plainly, ever since his pictures had caught 
on so tremendously, since he had gone over 
to the Hart studio to make pictures. 

Time and again she had come to the very 
edge of it, to shrink back, sick and dizzy 
at the depths she saw. The leap had 
been beyond her strength. Only, tonight, 
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something in his set, miserable face across 
the table awakened in her a flood of pity 
greater than her own suffering. There 
were people who could bear misery, but 
not Gary. He withered, shriveled under it. 

She drank the black coffee in a swift 
little gulp. After all, other women had lost 
their husbands. They had lived through it 
somehow. It was a common enough sight 
in Hollywood, a common enough experi- 
ence, this of hers. She could think now, in 
a grotesque panorama, of a dozen wives 
whose husbands had found Hollywood 
more attractive than a home. A dozen? 
A hundred. 

She laughed rather shakily, and Gary 
shot her a suspicious glance between the 
blue and gold candlesticks. 

Well, it was cold comfort, that phil- 
osophy. But it must serve. 

They went into the high-ceilinged draw- 
ing-room. Elizabeth had a bad moment 
when she looked at the big chair drawn up 
before the fire, where Gary had been wont 
to sit night after night, reading, talking, 
smoking his endless cigarettes. 

It was a long time since he had dropped 
into that chair after dinner with a deep, 
contented sigh. He did not go there now. 
He went to the piano. Just a few bars of 
the Walkiire, with its eerie madness, but 
enough to set the whole room pulsing with 
restlessness and discontent. 

Then it stopped, with an angry discord, 
as he flung up and went to the window. 


Outside a small demon of wind teased and 
tempted. A mad Puck of a wind, that 
mocked with its freedom to be off and 
away, over the world. To scamper, mad- 
cap, above the new-born flower-beds. To 
whisper enticements at the window panes 
behind which fair women slept. To 
chuckle superstitiously without sightless 
walls where men diced and gamed. Oh, a 
free wind. 

Gary Fulton’s hand trembled against 
the curtain, and Elizabeth’s heart shook in 
answer. For an instant the wind whisked 
the clouds away from a clear, cold moon, 
and they both gazed down the long drive- 
way—and the road beyond—lying white 
and smooth, waiting to be traveled. 

As he dropped the curtain and turned, 
their eyes met. The man’s were golden 
with desire to follow the wind down that 
smooth, white road. It was more than 
Elizabeth Fulton could bear. That 
woman’s pride of hers that she thought 
had died in the long night watches, listen- 
ing watches, flamed up and stared back at 
him. A pitiful and indignant pride. | 

It seemed so impossible, this thing. 
They two, who had been close as a mother 
and her unborn child. They who had been 
one in thought, in soul, in body. Who had 
shared in the creation of a new life, who 
for long, hard-driven years had soothed 
each other’s pains and multiplied each 
other’s joys. Now they stared at each 
other like strangers. 
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How could she let him go? 


It had stared her in the face like a chasm to be crossed, that decision. Time 


and again she had come to the very edge of it, to shrink back, sick and dizzy, at the depths she saw 


She shook herself free of a ridiculous, 
self-conscious shyness. How absurd! Why, 
this was Gary, her Gary. And she was 
Elizabeth, his wife. It braced ber to speak 
to him. 

“Sit down, please, Gary,” she said, “if 


you can. I—oh, let’s talk it out; whatever 
it is. We've never been like this about 
anything, my dear. Do you remember how, 
when we were married, we decided to 
adopt that old*motto and ‘never let the sun 
go down on our anger’? It always worked, 


when we gave it a chance. What is it? 
What's the matter? Can’t you tell me? 
Oh, surely vou can tell me, dear.” 

He sat down opposite her. Defiant. 
Shamed. Angry. “I don’t know what you 
mean,” he said, and his handsome mouth 


df 





‘Will you marry me again2”’ he cried. 


was sullen with the sullenness of a naughty 
child. 

Elizabeth Fulton laughed. How like 
Gary, to put the whole burden of this task 
upon her shoulders, to force her to name 
the shameful shadows that lurked about 
the corners of the house! Shadows not 
of her making. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” she managed to say 
quietly. 

She was a quiet woman. Even now her 
hands lay calmly folded in her lap. The 
drained pallor of her face, with the big 
dark eyes, had the pearly sheen of a 
gardenia. There was suffering there, but no 
fever. Indignation, but it flew no scarlet 
flag. 

“You know,” s 
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e said, ‘‘and it can’t go 


on, Gary. Not this way. Maybe I’m 
wrong, but I’m not one of these Hollywood 
wives that can go on—and go on—and go 
on, standing everything, condoning every- 
thing, suffering everything for the sake of 
the name and the money and the position. 
I have a position of my own. Oh, there are 
plenty of them who do it—who have to do 
it, I suppose. But you see, I don’t. 
‘Besides, you’re not the sort of man who 
could do that either. Your mother gave 
you the passion and the joy and the ruth- 
lessness of life. But your father gave you a 
good old New England conscience. You’d 
always be conscious that you were sinning. 
You wouldn’t get any of this great delight 
out of cheating—for the mere sake of 
cheating and getting away with it. And 


“Will you take me back, Betsy? 


I’m not fit to touch you, but I can’t 


pretty soon that consciousness of sin would 
break you, and make oh, such a rotten 


thing of you. It’s the men with ideals, 
Gary—like you—that go to pieces utterly 
when they trample those ideals in the dust. 
They go lower than any one else, because 
they’re trying to get away from them- 
selves, to drown or drug themselves into tor- 
getfulness of the dreams they’ve crucified. 

She made the pause so naturally and 
gave him the ghost of a smile so sweetly 
that it was hard to realize that she could 
not go on. ; 

At last, in a very small voice, she said, 
“You want to leave me, isn’t that It, 
dear?” 

When she had said it, she would have 
given her life to get it back. It was so 





stand this. 


hopeless, so final. Why hadn’t she gone on 
drifting, waiting? Oh, she was wrong. She 
could stand anything to keep some hold 
upon him; to have some small part of him; 
to know that he must come home some- 
times. 

A sudden warmth of understanding for 
those other Hollywood wives she had con- 
demned flooded her. It was a ghastly 
thing, this tearing of marriage vows, this 
parting asunder lives that had been one. 
Let him have his way. If only they need 
nhot— 

But her mind righted itself like a ship 
floundering in a gale. It was not only for 
herself that she did this thing. It was 
necessary for Gary, that he might be saved, 
In the midst of the great indulgences of the 


Nobody, ever—anywhere—but you” 


flesh, from a deeper wounding of the spirit 
than need be. 

For a long time he did not answer. She 
could see his knuckles whiten and crack 
as his hands knotted above his knees. The 
bright head, with its close-cut, rough curls 
—there was a streak of gray over the ears, 
a streak that had been there only in the 
last months—sank lower and lower. 

Perhaps he didn’t want to go. She would 
not let hope in, but in the silence the blood 
came back again to her heart. And in the 
heart of that silence the wind came again 
and tapped at the window and filled the 
room with the very voice of unrest. 

Gary Fulton flung up his head. His 
mouth was wry, as though he had tasted 
the lees of his soul, but the little beat of 


hope—it had been hope, you see, after all 
—died in Elizabeth as she saw the set of 
his jaw and the harsh, steady light in his 
eyes. 

“What’s the use of lying to you, 
Elizabeth?” he said violently. ‘“We’ve 
been married for twelve years. The most 
I can do for you now is to tell you the 
truth.” 

She gave him a dumb assent. 

“T don’t want to leave you. But I want 
something else besides. And you're quite 
right; neither of us could stand that. 
We've been too close. That might be pos- 
sible for a man and woman who have never 
really loved each other. We’ve cared too 
much.” 

“Oh, Gary!” she said. 

But he went on passionately. “I want 
to go. I love you—oh, yes, I do. You know 
it. It isn’t you. It’s marriage. I hate it. 
It’s an abomination. No one can survive 
marriage—no love, no happiness.” 

“Lots of people do,” said Elizabeth 
coldly. 

He made a gesture of derision. “‘Oh— 
people. People who are clods, who go along 
in a rut from their cradles to their coffins. 
What do they matter? I mean people 
with any vision, any feeling, any brains. 
I hate belonging to anybody. I hate being 
answerable to anybody. Betsy, I want the 
youth I never had.” 

She would not cry, only without her con- 
sent the tears welled up and in a crystal 
flood across her cold face. 

“TDon’t you dare call me Betsy,” she said 
hotly. ‘‘Nobody but you ever calls me 
Betsy. It’s such a silly name.” 

He made a move toward her, but she 
held up her hand—palm out—against him. 

“No—no. Wait. It’s no use that way. 
I suppose I could pull you back into my 
arms, weep over you, kiss you, and pretend 
it was as it used to be. I could say things— 
I could make you remember things—I 
could stir the ashes to a faint glow—and 
we'd wallow in a slough of sentimentality 
and emotion. But it wouldn’t change facts. 
It would all begin over again and worse 
than ever, this craving of yours. Is there 
another woman?” 

His eyes fell. He shook his head miser- 
ably. ‘No. .Just other women.” 

She closed her eyes against the pictures 
that came. Dared not look at them. 
Could not, even though his lips had said it, 
accept them. Gary, kissing some other 
woman, laughing into the eyes of some 
alluring girl, making love in the words, the 
very words, that had been sacred to her— 
oh, no! No! 

“You haven’t been—”’ 

“No.” 

She did not know whether she believed 
him. After all, it didn’t matter much. The 
thoughts, the eyes, the heart-beats, had 
been unfaithful. They had been seeking 
elsewhere for what she could no longer 
give, though her lap was piled high. The 
bitterness of unwanted love gifts. 

Suddenly he broke out: “Oh, Betsy, 
don’t you think it’s easy for me, either. 
I’ve fought against it, but I’m stifling. I’m 
suffocating. I shall go mad if I have to go 
much longer like a chipmunk on a wheel. 
Youre fine and big and wonderful. You’re 
beautiful. I don’t suppose in all my life, 
I'll ever find another woman like you. 

“But it all bores me to death. That’s all. 
The monotony (Continued on page 172) 
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Do you need advice 
about curtaining your 
windows or other 
decorating problems? 
Let our Decorator; 
help you with sugges- 
tions and tell you of 
the new fabrics and 
colors which are in 
good taste today 
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Correctly proportioned valances and HE most perfectly furnished room 
curtains trim the high windows of is not completely satisfying unless 
the paneled room above and the bed- the windows are properly treated. 
room window at left. Gold sun- A little skill with a needle and thread, and 
fast gause edged with wool fringe of the ability to take correct measurements, 
a contrasting color covers a decora- are all that are necessary to make it pos- 





tive practical shade of unbleached 
muslin, or casement cloth, below 





sible for a woman to master the simpler 
elements of curtain making. 

If we would have our curtains hang 
properly, we must take careful measure- 
ments. This is especially true if the ma- 
terial to be used is a figured one, because 































T Try 7 Appropriate for the principal motif of the design must 
j | ; all rooms is the always center properly, or repeat itself & 
fine figured net be- in the same place in each curtain and on & 
low. Quaker Lace the valance, and the heaviest motif should © 
j come at the bottom. Use a folding rule © 
i to take measurements, and cut thin ma 

| terials on the line made by a drawn thread. 





This insures straight hems and evenly 
hung curtains. 

If it is ever necessary to piece materials, 
always do so at the side of the curtain or 
valance, where it will show least. When 
measuring for fringes or bandings, allow a 
trifle more than the actual curtain measure, 
and for ruffles allow sixty to seventy-five 
percent fulness. 

There are three types of curtains familiar 
to every one, one or more of which are used 
in the average home. 

First, the simple, transparent, straight- 
hanging glass curtain, which is used to 
admit the outside light and to insure 
privacy. These should be made of net, 
marquisette, scrim, or thin silk sunfast 
gauze. New materials for glass curtains 
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Right, curtains of 
evelet embroid- 
ery are new. 
Edged with wide 
valenciennes lace 
and tied back, 
they are charming 
in a bedroom. 
Stein, Doblin 
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Our Folios all contain 
practical workable infor- 
mation: “Drapery Fabrics 
and Fashions for Doors 
and Windows,” “How 
to Make Lamp Shades,” 
“Furnishing and Decorat- 
ing aFive-Room Home for 
Two Thousand Dollars.” 
Twenty-five cents each 


are sunfast organdies, figured and plain, 
and eyelet embroidery. Organdy makes 
charming, crisp ruffled curtains, which retain 
their color and finish when laundered. 

Instead of glass curtains some windows 
require opaque draw curtains, which are 
used in place of window shades, and are 
operated by a cord and pulley so that they 
may be opened or drawn together at will. 
Sunfast gauze and madras, pongee, case- 
ment cloth, and crinkled cloth are the best 
materials to employ for this type of curtain. 

Last, the purely decorative overdrapery 
of cretonne, taffeta, satin or sateen, velour 
or damask, all of which can be purchased 
today with a sunfast guaranty. In many 
cases these overdraperies are made with 
a traverse attachment so they can be 
drawn at night. 

For glass curtains, the width and length 
should be measured on the trim nearest 
the glass, the curtain to be just long enough 
to escape the sill. Locate the brackets 
and allow fifty percent fulness for each 
curtain. In measuring, bear in mind that 
‘2 inch must be allowed for the rod casing, 
with an extra 1-inch tuck under the casing 
(o let down in the event of shrinkage. The 
hem on the front edges and bottom should 


/ 


be inch to 114 inches, allowing a triple 
thickness at the bottom to act as a weight. 

The draw curtains should be placed 
farther out from the glass. When used 
with overdraperies, they are measured 
inside the outer edge of the trim to the 
sill. If hung without overdrapery, the 
width is taken (Continued on page 192) 
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Two-toned sunfast 
gauze has an inter- 
esting rough tex- 
ture. Figured 
“Swiss Maid” or- 
gandy, quaint in 
design, comes in 
many combina- 
tions of pale colors. 
Gauze, Orinoka 


The quaint charm of this room 
glazed chintz draperies which 
cornice. At left, sunfast taffeta 
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is enhanced by unlined, 
hang from a_ painted 
curtains tie back over a 


flowered green and mauve glazed chints from Thorpe 


a simple window 
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THE ECONOMY and BEAUTY 
of HOOKED RUGS 


ND so they bought the little red farm- 
house and remodeled it, keeping 
the atmosphere of generations ago. 

One day I called on Lucy and found her 
with knees covered with burlap, through 
which she was pulling and pushing a lovely 
bit of colored rag with a hook. Beside her 
on the floor stood a pile of brightly colored 
rags, some of them cut into long, thin 
strips, which she afterward told me she 
obtained from dress factories that dis- 
carded their scraps and cuttings. 

“You see,’’ she said, ‘“‘it has a tan back- 
ground, and I am now working in the 
flowers and leaves in the center. It will 
be charming on the wide board floor of the 
sitting-room.” 

It was in just this way that the farmer’s 
wife of many years ago spent the long 
winter evenings, making the hooked rug, 
which because of its charm is so sought 
‘after today. Scraps were utilized from the 
family ragbag, the long strips were fash- 
ioned into braided rugs, and the smaller 
pieces put into hooked rugs. No matter 
how small the pieces were, they were 
hooked into some little corner, or bright- 
ened the heart of a rose or the jasper-like 
background which is so characteristic of 
so many antique hooked rugs. Economy 
was the watch-word in the construction of 
these early rugs, even economy of time, 
for they were made after the more stren- 
uous household duties were accomplished, 
often by the light of a tallow candle. 

The charm and beauty of an old hooked 
rug lie in its mellow coloring, simplicity 
of design, and smoothness of texture. In 
some of them we see bits of material 
fashioned primitively to represent all the 
blooms of a New England garden—June 
roses, blue-bells and bleeding hearts. 
Animal life, depicting family pets, par- 
ticularly the house dog, with his name 
worked into the rug, is an indication of the 
weaver’s desire to perpetuate the memory of 
an individual pet. Hooked rugs have all 


The sketch above shows method 
of cutting paper pattern of 
the design for rug at the 
bottom of the page. The 
border of leaves is obtained by 
placing the pattern on each 
corner of the burlap. The 
veins of the leaf design are 
then drawn in free-hand. 
A plate was the model 
the center motif. Center 
field of gray, leaves of tan, 
roses of soft yellow and pink 


By Anna M. Laise Phillips 


the elements of the human weaknesses and 
strength of their makers. They are just 
as beautiful as the conceptions of their 


A strong metal hook with 
a wooden handle pulls the 
strands through the canvas 


designers, and because they are made stitch 
by stitch, from selected materials, they 
have sturdy wearing qualities that com- 
mend them to the lover of beautiful and 
economical floor coverings. 

The illustrations show two individually 
designed old American hooked rugs. They 
are splendid examples of the beauty and 
economy of this type of floor covering, 
Their texture is firm, the hooking is even, 
and the designs such as any woman may 
copy as a whole, in part, or with variations, 
The colors are soft and harmonious, and 
although the rugs have been in use over 
half a century, they are still in good con- 
dition. 

Both the rugs shown have a central 
motif and a border that makes the center 
of the rug stand out like a picture in a 
frame. It is interesting to dissect these 
old designs to find the idea from which 
they originated. In the larger rug we have 
the star, flowers, foliage, and the gray 
earthy background, while the smaller 
rug has a charming combination of 
geometric and conventionalized _ floral 
design. 

Materials are not so scarce today as 
when hand-spinning and weaving made 
the household linens and clothes of our 
forebears things to be treasured and 
tenderly cared for, cut down, remade, 
and utilized in some way as long as there 
was a whole part of them left. 

While softness of tone and indefiniteness 
of design are usually the result of age, 
beautiful and economical hooked rugs that 
have many of the characteristics of an- 
tiques may be made today by using old 
and even faded materials. These are 
readily obtainable by sorting over the 
cast-off clothing of the family and selecting 
the least worn parts to hook into our rugs. 
Men’s and boys’ old suits, woolen dress 
skirts, gingham aprons and dresses, cotton 
underwear, and the tops of stockings are 
appropriate. Silk (Continued on page 194) 


The rug at the top of the page 
is an adaptation of a conven- 
tionalized tulip pattern once 
so popular in old-time hand- 
made quills. The flowers of 
red on an old blue field are 
bordered by scrolls of light 
tans, all in old faded tones. 
The deep pile of this rug 
leslifies to its careful and 
excellent hooking, and 
life-time wearing qualities 
From the author’s collection 


HILL GERHARD 
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The use of a large-patterned, colorful chintz in this living-room modernizes 
and unifies furniture representing several phases of the Victorian period 


MARKING THE MEST OF A 
VUICTORIAN, HERITAGE 


By 


HOSE who happen to have an 
heritage of Victorian furniture, and 

yet have not the wherewithal to 

feel justified in discarding it and 
buying themselves a wholly new equip- 
ment of a sort fully approved by modern 
decorative practise, are not actu- 
ally in such an unfortunate plight 
as they sometimes fancy they are. 
Victorian furniture belongs 
more or less to the period of hoop 
skirts and Paisley shawls, the 
kind of thing one sees in the 
fashion plates of old numbers of 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book. It was a 
period of a good deal of retine- 
ment and elegance, and_ the 
furniture of the period, in its 
own way, reflected not a little 
of those qualities. The lesson 
to be learned from the making of 
the rooms we are showing is that 
it does not pay to despise odds 
and ends of furniture possessions 
just because they happen not to 
be of the type that current 
fashion prescribes as ‘“‘eligible.”’ 
Make an effort to understand 
them, and try to get the best 
out of them by combining them 
properly with a modern back- 
ground, endeavoring to bring out 
in them those qualities which once 
gave them dignity and a sophis- 
ticated charm of their own. 


Harold Donaldson Eberlein 


The common characteristics of Victorian 
furniture are too well known to require any 
repetition. It will be more to the point and 
more provocative of emulation to describe 
how two successful transformations were 
effected, and indicate the methods pursued. 





In one case a Victorian living-room had 
grown exceedingly shabby and absolutely 
had to be done over. And the funds for 
doing over were extremely limited. There 
were a few heirlooms, good eighteenth 
century mahogany pieces, but they were 


so snowed urder by the Victorian 
surroundings that their presence 
did not count for much in the 
general result. The average 
observer would have been im- 
pressed most by the Victorian 
part of the room’s make-up. This 
consisted of a rosewood uphol- 
stered armchair, two small up- 
holstered chairs, an upholstered 
sofa, a tall walnut bookcase, 
several smaller bookcases, an 
upright piano, and a_ walnut- 
framed mantel mirror. 

The walls were covered in a 
two-toned light yellow brocade 
paper, the ceiling and frieze had 
a white moiré paper, there was 
a yellow picture molding, and 
over the door a fretted grille. 
The woodwork was painted white. 
In summer the floor was covered 
with matting and in winter with 
a red (Continued on page 127) 


An upholstered rosewood chair, 

disguised by its cover, easily finds 

a place among Colonial furnishings 
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“Father, will you hear me?” 
Myrtle spoke intrepidly. 
“What is there to hear from 
you? You are married—to an 
‘ngrate, a rebel, a murderer”’ 


As the Story Began: 

HE little secret 

meeting in the royal 

Governor’s home 
was baffled. It had seemed 
so simple when they began, 
to arrange a hurried mar- 
riage for Myrtle Carey and 
her long affianced lover— 
but the law of the Carolina 
colony stood in the way. 

Harry Latimer stood 
sullen, his handsome face 
dark with suspicion. It was 
all a plot to get him out of 
the town, he thought, and 
Myrtle had had no inten- 
tion of renewing the troth 
she had broken under her 
father’s influence when 
Harry cast his youthful 
daring and fortunes on the 
side of the Colonies and 
against King George. 

There was no more ma- 

lignant royalist in the 
Americas than old Sir 
Andrew Carey, and when 
his sometime ward, Harry 
Latimer, deserted the King, 
Sir Andrew’s love for him 
had changed tothe maddest 
fury. Myrtle could not be 
married without her father’s 
consent, and nothing less 
than that marriage would 
get Harry Latimer out of 
Charles Town within the 
forty-eight hours allowed 
him by the Governor. 

The Governor had been 
sorely tried before he had 
taken even such slight 
measures against Harry 
Latimer. Latimer had dis- 
guised himself and got from 
the Governor himself the 
name of the spy who was 
betraying the secret coun- 
cils of the Colonial Com- 
mittee of Safety. It was 
Gabriel Featherstone, the 
son of Sir Andrew Carey’s 
factor, an old-time school- 
mate of Latimer. 

Doubtful at first of where his duty lay, 
he finally decided to try to patch up his 
broken love-affair. He rode to Fairgrove 
to leave warning for the traitor, and to try 
to pacify Sir Andrew and win back Myrtle’s 
love. But there he found an intruder and 
a rival in Lieutenant Mandeville, a gentle- 
man adventurer who had come over in the 
train of the Governor and who was paying 
gourt to Myrtle with a shrewd eye to her 
fortune. The sight of him roused Latimer’s 
wrath and made him forget diplomacy. 
The meeting ended in drawn pistols, and 
Latimer barely escaped to the Committee 
with his news. 

Deeming the traitor safely warned, he 
gave his name to the Committee, and 
then, still believing the man to be long 
since in safety, made a hot speech to a 
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mob of hot-headed lads who stormed the 
traitor’s house and murdered him. 

This act brought to a crisis the already 
smouldering situation between the Colonial 
Committee and the Governor. The 
Governor issued a warrant against Latimer 
to save his face, but sent by Mandeville a 
concession of forty-eight hours to allow 
Latimer to get beyond the possibility of 
its finding him. 

But Latimer was too wise. He knew that 
Mandeville had let Featherstone perish 
in order to have a greater case against 
him. He declared his intention of remain- 
ing to face Mandeville at his trial, and to 
ask him publicly why he had not warned 
his accomplice and spy. 

The Governor’s wife found herself in a 
sad predicament. Her only brother, Tom 
Izard, had been of the mob, and action 


y Rafael 


against Latimer would necessarily involve J 
him, also. Moreover, action might bring | 
on the threatened civil war which the | 
Governor was doing his loyal best to avol. 
It was she who enlisted Myrtle in the con- 
spiracy to save Latimer’s life by marrying 
him and going away with him. And agall | 
it was she who found the way out. 


“The law requiring parental consent § 


does not hold in England,” she declared 
“Are you proposing that we should go 
to England to be married?” asked Harty. 


‘Exactly that, and today!” cried the § 


irrepressible Sally. She stepped to the 
window and threw back the curtain so that 
they could look out on the broad harbor. 

“There lies the Tamar, and aboard the 
Tamar is England. We can go aboard, 


and you can be married there by the ships § 


chaplain within the hour.” 
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N THE Council Chamber of the State 

House sat Lord William Campbell 

and such members of his Majesty’s 

Council as still possessed the courage 
and the inclination to function. They were 
assembled to receive the Speaker of the 
Commons, whom his excellency had sum- 
moned, and who was punctual in his 
response. 

Rawlins Lowndes, a man of fifty, who 
looked the planter that he was in private 
life, and yet conveyed also in his person 
Some sense of the dignity and austerity ac- 
quired in the course of his activities first 
as Provost Marshal of the province and 
then as Speaker of the House, came accom- 
panied by two members of the Assembly, 
the portly, genial Henry Laurens and the 


mahi’ cold, aloof John Rutledge. 


S: 


They stood to listen to the Governor’s 


complaint of last night’s riot, his censure 
of those responsible for keeping the peace 
in Charles Town, and his inquiry as to 
what measures it was proposed to take 
to punish the offenders and to insure 
against the repetition of an outrage in 
which a loyal and faithful subject of his 
majesty had been barbarously and _ in- 
humanly done to death, and the King 
himself affronted and insulted in the person 
of his representative, the Governor of 
South Carolina. 

Rawlins Lowndes replied with calm that 
a committee should be appointed, and the 
matter investigated. At the same time he 
confessed the powerlessness of the Com- 
mons Assembly to avoid such outbreaks 
in times v1 popular excitement. He pointed 
out to his lordship that violent conduct by 
mobs was not peculiar to the Colonies; 


A Thrilling Situation 


in a Novel of Love and 
Loyalty, when a Girl 
Must Choose Between 
Her Loyalist Father and 


Her Rebel Husband 
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that the same at that present time were to 
be seen with even greater frequency and 
violence in London itself; that it was the 
characteristic of Englishmen, whether 
at home in the heart of the empire or 
in one of its distant colonies, to resent 
and rise against oppression and unjust 
rule. 

“The fact, sir,” he concluded, “that we 
reside at a distance of three thousand miles 
from the royal palace and the seat of gov- 
ernment does not alter our natures any 
more than it modifies our rights.” 

This was to diverge into a political side- 
track, and it was with reluctance that the 
Governor yielded to the compulsion to fol- 
low. ‘Of what particular injustice do you 
complain, sir?” 

“T allude, my lord, to the unjust policy 
of which this unfortunate man who lost his 
life was the tool and servant. He was 
known to be ministering to the unhappy 
design of the royal government to endeavor 
to quell the American troubles by coercion 
of arms, instead of seeking to quiet them 
by the laws of reason and justice.” 

Thus Lowndes contrived to make of the 
case of Featherstone a vehicle for a re- 
statement of the Colonial cause to the 
royal representative. 

“Tt was known,” the Speaker continued, 
“that this man, acting as a spy of the royal 
government, had imperilled the lives of 
men who were honestly working to pre- 
serve the peace of the colony, and thereby 
the integrity of the British Empire. When 
that is understood, can you wonder that 
in their indignation the people should 
have risen in vengeance as they did last 
night?” 

Lord William sighed wearily and de- 
jectedly. “If I understand you aright, sir, 
you are conveying to me that no redress 
is to be expected. Is that your notion of 
how to conciliate the royal government? 
You come to me with empty phrases of 
loyalty on your lips and treason in your 
hearts. I am growing accustomed to it. 
I am also growing accustomed to your a¢- 
cusations against the government I repre- 
sent of a conduct which is peculiarly your 
own. You speak of quieting the present 
troubles by reason and justice. Compare, 
in this very business we are considering, 
your own attitude with mine. The ring- 
leader, the inciter of this mob, is known 
to me, as he is known to you. I should be 
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within my rights—indeed, it is my solemn 
duty—to arrest and punish him out of 
hand. Yet for the sake of peace, to 
propitiate the colony, to avoid any ex- 
plosion of feeling which would justify my 
government in that recourse to arms with 
which you reproach it, I have held my 
hand. I have contented myself with ask- 
ing Mr. Latimer to withdraw from the 
province, and I have accorded him forty- 
eight hours in which to do so. How does 
he meet my generosity? Captain Mande- 
ville, here, informs me that he is utterly 
defiant. He asserts that he will remain 
to force my hand; to compel me to arrest 
him, confident that such an action will 
destroy the peace which I am so concerned 
to preserve. Would he do this, would he 
dare to do this, unless he had the support 
of authority behind him?” 

“My lord, you wrong us there,’’ Lowndes 
answered him warmly. “Mr. Rutledge and 
Colonel Laurens here can both testify to 
that.” 

And upon his invitation, Rutledge stood 
forward to state correctly and coldly that 
he had used every endeavor of persuasion 
and of threat to induce Mr. Latimer to 
depart. 

“Vou threatened him?” the Governor 
questioned. “With what did you threaten 
him?” 

“T told him clearly, my lord, that if he 
were arrested as a consequence of his ob- 
stinacy, the whole of such influence as I 
possess in this colony would be exerted 
against him and in vindication of your 
lordship’s authority.” 

Some of the gloom was dispelled from 
his lordship’s countenance. ‘Do 
you really assure me of that, sir?” 


The Carolinian 


His lordship pensively smiled, as he lolled 
back in the great chair of state set at the 
end of that big bare room with its rudely 
carved wainscoting. Mandeville alone, 
sitting on the Governor’s right at the top 
of the long council table, remained glum 
and preoccupied. The solution of his lord- 
ship’s perplexities was but the resumption 
of his own. For, conscious of his vulner- 
ability, the very last thing he desired was 
that Latimer should be brought to trial 
in Charles Town. The exposure with 
which Latimer had threatened him would 
certainly ruin him with Carey, and might 
even cost him his life as well at the hands 
of an infuriated people. 

“Tf wish I could share your lordship’s 
optimism,” he ventured presently. 

“What now?” quoth his lordship, 
checked in the indulgence of his satis- 
faction. 

“Can you trust these men?” 

“Trust them? Why should they be dis- 
honest with me?” 

“‘Latimer’s obstinate refusal to budge, his 
determination to remain and force the issue, 
have opened my eyes. Would he do 
that if he were not very sure of where 
he stands?” 

“Then what am I to do? 
Heaven’s name!” 

Mandeville shrugged. ‘I don’t presume 
to advise,” he said. ‘The situation is 
thorny and difficult. But I think that 
in your lordship’s place I should get rid 
of Latimer with the least inconvenience to 
myself.” 

The Governor caught his breath, while 
from under white eyelashes the blue eyes 


What? In 


Sykes laughed outright. “Begad J] 
thought you were proposing to have hig 
throat cut!” "2 

“Faith, so did I,” added the Governgg 
in obvious relief. 

Again Mandeville shrugged, contempty. 
ously this time. 

“But where shall I stand when it 
known?” Lord William asked him. 

“Tt won’t be known for months—not 
until news of it is brought out from 
England—and by then much may haye 
happened.” 

“Tt’ll be known the moment he dis 
appears!” 

“Not if it is done with proper care 
Latimer will simply vanish, and _ the 
natural assumption will be that in the end 
he has preferred not to await arrest. That 
is why I suggest tomorrow night. That 
he should have gone secretly can be & 
plained by reluctance to admit himself 
unequal to maintaining his bombast. Some 
may suspect us. But what is suspicion?” 

“You are forgetting my terms to him 
I gave him forty-eight hours grace: until 
Friday morning.” 

“Those terms he has rejected. He has 
announced his firm determination of te 
maining in Charles Town. What obliga 
tion of honor is there, then, to await the 
expiration of the forty-eight hours?” 

The Governor sank together in his chair, 
and brooded a while. “It would be an easy 
way out of the trouble,” he said slowly, 
musingly. “But...” He broke off 
suddenly, and sat up again. “No. Itis 
impossible. The first question asked me— 
and where there are suspicions, there mist 

be questions—would lay . fhe 
whole thing bare. If I orderéd 








“As solemnly as I assured 
him,” replied Rutledge without 
emotion. “If your excellency 
desires me, I will undertake, my- 
self, his prosecution. Judge from 
this, my lord, whether we are 
lukewarm in the cause of peace; 
whether we, too, are not pre- 
pared for almost any sacrifice 
to reach a settlement without 
being compelled to take up arms 
in defence of the common and 
inalienable rights peculiar to 
Englishmen.” 

Not until they had departed 
upon his lordship’s friendly dis- 
missal, and with them were gone, 
too, the members of the council, 
did the Governor give full expres- 
sion to his satisfaction. His au- 
dience was made up of Captain 
Mandeville and a Major Sykes, 
the commander of the small gar 
rison at Fort Johnson on James 
Island, at the harbor’s mouth, 
an officer lately appointed to the 
council, to fill one of the many 
gaps appearing in it. 

Major Sykes, a loosely-built, 
red-complexioned Irishman with 
a freckled, bony face and freckled, 
hairy hands, cordially congratu- 
lated his excellency on this happy issue. 
His manners, like his morals, were those 
of a led-captain, and indeed the position 
which he held was one fit only for a needy 
military adventurer. 

“Sure, now, there’s an end to your lord- 
ship’s perplexities about this blackguard,” 
he laughed. He was free with his laughter 
and boisterous. 








“ELIZABET A” 


The author of “Her German Gar- 


den,” “The Pastor’s Wife,” and 


“The Enchanted April” comes to 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


month, in one of the most delight- 


ful of all her invariably delightful 


books 


serially ina magazine. We consider 


it a great distinction to be able to 
offer our readers a serial by so 
distinguished and so well-beloved 


awriter. It begins in September 


next 


the first ever to be printed 


>} this, how could I afterward deny 
knowledge of it?” 3 

Mandeville did not imme 
diately answer. He stroked his 
chin thoughtfully. Then, af last, 
he breathed a sigh. “Ay! You've 
put your finger on the real dif 
ficulty. We'll say no more 
about it.” 

His lordship grumbled ineffee 
tively and rose to return home, 
Outside, under the pillared por 
tico of the State House, Mande 
ville, having seen the Governor 
depart, linked arms with Sykes. 

“If you’re for the wharves, I 
walk with you, major.” 

And arm-in-arm the two reé- 
coated officers took their way 
down Broad Street and came out 
on to the bay. At Motte’ 
wharf a wherry was drawn Up 
manned by a dozen blacks i 
bright-colored cottons, waiting 
to convey the major back to the 
fort. As he put out his hand @ 
leave-taking, Mandevillebroached 
at last the matter in his mind. § 

“You have understood what 
is to be done, major?” 














of Major Sykes looked almost appre- 
hensively at Mandeville. 

“What are you suggesting?” gasped his 
lordship. 

Mandeville rose and leaned forward 
across the table. “I should have him 
quietly seized tomorrow night and put 
aboard the Tamar for immediate convey- 
ance to England to stand his trial there.” 


The major’s blank stare was 
a question in itself. 
answered it. ; 

“His excellency is to be saved in spilt 
of himself.” 

Sykes caught his meaning, but no mort 
than that. “How is it possible at all? 
he asked. 

“Didn’t you understand him? ‘If ! 
ordered this, how could I afterward deny 
any knowledge of (Continued on page 104) 
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at all?” 
ATIMER thrust the body away from him so violently that he loosed his grasp of the sword. 


ieee Carrying it with him, the major toppled over backward and lay there on the stones, writhing and 
rd deny 4 faintly moaning. Appalled and almost physically sick, Latimer leaned a moment against the wall 
1ge 104) 





The line of demarcation between rich and poor seems to be very sharply drawn; wealth, deep culture, and 
a high degree of civilization are found almost side by side with poverty, ignorance, and primitive existence 


Letter from PORTO RICO ; 


The “Senator's Wife” Visits Governor and Mrs. Towner 
and the Porto ‘Rican -Americans 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


EAR ANNE: 

Here I am on shipboard again, 
delighted, as always, to be there, 
and with the prospect of uninter- 

rupted leisure such as I seldom attain, and 
which will give me a chance to tell you 
something about my visit to Porto Rico. 
It was one of delight from beginning to 
end, and the kindnesses showered upon me 
all the time that I was on the island 
followed me on board ship, so that I am 
surrounded by many tangible souvenirs of 
new-found friends. Never have I started 
on a voyage with so many presents. I 
really feel as if a royal palm shading the 
doorway were the only thing lacking! 
And I believe that if I had expressed the 
slightest interest in possessing one, some- 
body would have given me that, too! 

We slid out of New York harbor at noon 
on a still and sunny day, the Goddess of 
Liberty enveloped in golden mist as we 
slipped by her; on to a sea calm and 
friendly at first, but lashing itself into 
turbulent rage as we neared Cape Hatteras, 
retarding our progress for more than two 
days, and spending its fury in the first 
placidity of the tropics only the day 
before we came in sight of land again. By 
that time curtains of snowy dimity had 
supplanted those of crimson rep which had 
draped the tiny windows when we sailed, 
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the chairs in the dining-room had fresh 
linen slip-covers neatly tied over them, 
and the navy blue uniforms of captain, 
officers, and crew had disappeared to be 
substituted for by the crispest and most 
spotless of white duck; the color of the 
water had changed, too—from angry gray 
and green to translucent ultramarine, 
sparkling with phosphorus at night; flying 
fish and porpoise had begun to play about 
our prow. Pearl-hued clouds, shot through 
with arrows of flame from a setting sun 
under a crescent moon, were massed along 
sky and mountains as we neared San 
Juan, the welcoming light of the city 
penetrating the iridescent atmosphere— 
the revolving gleam from the lighthouse 
of old Morro, impregnable fortress now as 
in the days of Ferdinand and Isabella; the 
streaming shafts from the stained-glass 
casements in the upper corridor of La 
Fortaleza, the home of the governor of the 
island, crimson and green, blue and gold; 
the twinkling points of radiance on a 
Spanish ship just putting out to sea, and 
upon the fussy little ferry boats chugging 
back and forth upon the gleaming water- 
front. I stood high up in the bow of the 
upper deck, watching all this, little dagger- 
like thrills of excitement stabbing at my 
throat and up and down my spine. Then, 
with the sudden realization that the sight 


of this celestially beautiful harbor was 
only the first of all the wonderful things 
that Porto Rico had in store for me, | 
passed swiftly down the gang-plank and 
made my way to the big, purring motor 
car, with the crest of the island on one side, 
which stood on the wharf waiting for me. 

You have not forgotten, I am sure, the 
long and successful fight for the passage 
the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Bill i 
Congress, but I am of sure whether you 
realize that the present wise and efficient 
Governor of Porto Rico, appointed to that 
office by President Harding, and serving 
his country with such distinction in that @ 
capacity, is former Representative Towne 
of Iowa, one of the authors of that bene! 
icent measure. An acquaintance spring § 
ing from such congeniality of purpose 4 § 
working for the same bill has, inevitably, 
a very firm foundation; and Mrs. Towner 
has, moreover, been a valued friend eve! 
since I went to Washington. Intelligett, § 
gracious, tactful, and finely balanced, ot § 
of the most notable presidents that th 
Congressional Club has ever had, she 84 § 
woman whom not only her state but he 
country has long admired and honored- 
a woman whom both should now rejolt 
to see established in her present delightful 
and important station. 

She was (Continued on page 12 
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BETTY GOES to the BEACH in AUGUST 


cA Cut-out Doll that Walks 
By Berta and Elmer Hader 


Lull directions fer cutting out and putting together the doll, so she can run about and play, will be found on page 150 
4 ? } 





Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By James Swinnerton 


IF YOURE GOING TO ENTERTAIN, IT WILL BE YOURGAIN 
1F YOU ASK THE COY COYOTE To OFFER A REFRAIN. 

ONLY GIVE HIM THE KEY AND You WILL FIND THAT HE 
WILL YELL AN’ YIP AN HOWL QUITE ME-LOD-i-OUS-LEE, 


THE RAIN HAS a WE 81G ROCK HOLE AGATHLA'S NEEDLE GOES WAY -WAY UP ALMOST TO THE ey. 
THAT LIES HIGH ON THE MESAS TOP. if | EAT MUSH AN’ MILK, 1 BET 1 WiLL GROW “THAT 


LITTLE SUPTAS SURE (BLESS HIS LITTLE SOUL) HIGH, 


THAT ITS RAINED FOR HIM YES. EVERY DROP, 


COPYRIGHT 1924 BY JAMES SWINNERTON 
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The Story of A Mother-Woman 
Who Gave Up Her £ittl Dream- 
Daughter for a Flesh-and-Blood 


Son Who Loved— 


Fiow 


CIs 


By Margaret K. Sangster 


ITllustrated 
Dean 


EAT, the shim- 
mering, unquiet 
heat of mid- 
summer, hung 
over the city. The 
streets, even in the less 
crowded sections, were 
parching and dry. And 
inthe slums, everything 
seemed to droop. Women 
with untidy hair and 
limp, sagging skirts sat 
in tenement doorways. 
Men guiltless of coat or 
collar lolled on every cor- 
ner. And little children 
played listlessly where the 
gutter showed a sluggish 
stream of water. 
The park—a wee oasis 
in the turmoil of the East 
Side—was parching, too. 
Its grass was sun-baked 
and brown; its single 
flower-bed suffered under 
straight rays of the sun. 
But to Bennie, standing 
as close to the flower-bed 
as its iron railing would 
permit, the plants were 
fresh and beautiful; were 
colorful and glowing and a joy forever. 
That flower-bed was Bennie’s paradise. 
He had never seen any other flowers—real 
flowers, that grew. To him the coming 
of spring marked the coming of loveli- 
hess, because of the flower-bed! For in 
spring hyacinths bloomed in fragile loveli- 
hess behind the iron bars. And in the 
Summer there were red geraniums. And 
once, in the autumn, the bed had been 
planted with w ee, button-like chrysanthe- 
mums. Brownish yellow flowers that made 
the park seem happier—that made it seem 
almost cozy! 


by 


Cornwell 


Bennie had first come upon the park 
when he was very small, just a shade over 
four. In the midst of his vague wander- 
ings he had come upon it. Grass, the sev- 
eral trees, and the flower-bed! His baby 
fingers—but claw-like, even at four— 
reached out involuntarily toward the vivid 
shading of the flower-bed. It was summer 
then, too; red geranium time. With a 
sudden little cry—an inarticulate, small 
animal cry—Bennie had charged across the 
grass. And one thin hand had wriggled 
itself between the iron palings. And then 
—like a warning from another world—had 


Bennie was a shy, scampering, wraith- 
like child, who could slip uncannily, 
like a shadow, almost, through the 
crowded places of the East Side 


come the voice. The policeman’s voice. 
Bennie, glancing far up, had seen the blue- 
coated figure of him—a figure that loomed 
huge and menacing—and had shrunk 
back from the large, descending hand. 

“Goin’ to pick one of them flowers, 
weren’t you?” queried the voice. Then— 
and the tone, to an older person, would not 
have sounded too unkind—‘‘Better beat 
it, now. Run along home to yer mother. 
An’ remember this, always—flowers ain’t 
t’ pick.” 

Bennie had run along. As fast as his 
frightened legs would carry him. Not 
home, to his mother—even then he had 
been motherless and fatherless. Home 
consisted of a single room—and for parents 
there was his grandmother, alone. A grand- 
mother who worked, despite her silvered 
hair, in the neighborhood sweatshops, 
earning her bread—and _ Bennie’s—by 
back-breaking toil. He had run away 
from the park, sobbing beneath his breath, 
and had stayed away for the length of a 
worried week. But the flower-bed had 
drawn him back, in the end. He had come 
to it furtively and had stood with his hands 
always tightly behind him, for fear they 
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might have to touch one of the bright blos- 
soms. And whenever the shadow of the 
policeman had fallen starkly across the 
path, he had taken to his heels. A scamper- 
ing, wraith-like child who could slip un- 
cannily, like a shadow, almost, through 
the crowded places of the East Side; who 
could lose himself completely in a dark 


doorway. 


Bennie was six. -Not a precocious six— 
a repressed; silent, half-dozen years had 
passed over his small head. Beauty lived 
in his soul, making him love the glory of 
the sunset sky, when he could glimpse it 
between chasm-like buildings. - Making 
him finger the velvet skirt of a lady who 
sat beside him, once, when he took his only 
ride upon a street car. That made him 
cherish, 4s his most prized possession, a bit 
of broken prism glass that showed iri- 
descent gleams and had been rescued from 
an,ash barrel: That made him look upon 
the flower-bed: as his holy of holies. 

From ‘his grandmother he had received 
little affection:. Not because she did not 
care for him, certainly, but because she 
was too busy, too tired, always, for the 
bestowal of much petting. To her he was 
a sharer of her hard lot—a boy who, 


for some years, would be a 
burden. 

To Bennie, standing beside 
the flower-bed, came visions of 
loveliness. Unformed, delicate 
things that were filled with a 
silver shimmering. That were 
almost unmarred by the ever- 
present dread of the hand of 
the law. He was not thinking 
ef the hot room in which he 
would pass the night. His 
thoughts were not with the 
gaunt old woman whose heat- 
moist fingers slipped clumsily 
on the cheap fabric that she 
stitched. Eyes intent, he 
studied the geraniums petal 
by petal, wondering why they 
grew so red, while he was 
so drab of color... Wondering 
many things that went—each 
one—quite unanswered. When 
at last he dragged himself 
away from the flower-bed,when 
at last he hurried down the 
paved walk of the park—he no 
longer essayed to cross the 
grass—the sun was beginning 
tolose its fierce intensity. Eve- 
ning was coming, and from 
store and factory the workers 
were surging home. He must 
hurry, or grandmother would 
scold in her tired, querulous 
voice—would scold and blot 
from his mind, with her scold- 
ing, the vision of beauty that 
possessed him! 

But that evening grand- 
mother did not scold. She 
toiled up the stairs with a 
queer catch in her breathing 
and fumbled at the door so 
long that Bennie crept, in sud- 
den fright, to throw it wide. 
He saw on the threshold, a 
woman tinted in gray—lips, 
eves, cheeks. A woman who 
clutched at a wooden chair for 
support. 

“What’s a-matter, gran’- 
ma?” he questioned fearfully. 


Flowers 


But the woman, with a veiled, ter- 
at him, crumpled down 
upon the floor. 

It was all confusion, after that. 
ambulance came, and many people. There 
was talk of ‘the hospital” and “doubtful 
And then a man in a black 
suit—a man with very gentle eyes—grasped 
Bennie’s hand in his own. 
the Settlement 
House for the night, Sonny,” 
“Tn the morning? 
in the morning 

And so it came about that Bennie slept 
upon a couch in the living-room of the 
And breakfasted early, 
with the man and two women who—even 
at the table—gave the impression of being 


Well—we’ll see, 


Settlement House. 


At breakfast the talk was mostly about 
the child: The grandmother—it seemed— 
The .boy could not -stay 
alone in.the one room, and the Settlement 

House was so crowded... It was not a case 

for a Home—not yet. 

his porridge steadily, the words were 
strange and terrifying. 


was very ill. 


To Bennie, eating 


Inside, too deep 


inside for expression, he was scared about 
grandmother. 


And these three busy folk 












worried him hugely. But the porridge 
with sugar on it, was good—a new experi. 
ence. After awhile he ceased to notice the 
words; after awhile they began to drift 
around him in a meaningless way. And 
then, all at once, the man in the black suit 
clapped his hand down, hard, upon the 
Banged it down until the very 
cups rattled in their saucers. 

“By jove!” said the man. “We'd for 
gotten all about Miss Ellis. You know— 
she wrote us for a child!” 

One of the women answered. “I hadn't 
forgotten,” she said a shade reprovingly— 
it was as if she never forgot anything, 
“But Miss Ellis wanted a girl! Especially 
she said ‘a girl.’ ” 

Bennie, spoon poised above his porridge 
dish, felt the worried regard of three 
peirs of eyes. And then the man spoke 


“This,” said the man firmly, “is an ex- 
ceptional case.. We'll send him. It isn’tasif 
she wanted to adopt a girl. She only wants 
a fresh air child for the summer months, 
We'll send him, and she can’t do any worse 
than ship him back. Youngster—” his 


focused themselves upon 


Bennie, “how’d you like to go to the 


country?” 

Country? The word meant 
nothing to Bennie. But he 
asked a question—with a very 
great effort. “Is it away—” 
he asked, “the country?” 

The younger of the two wo- 
men answered him. “Yes,” 
she said, “yes—Bennie. It’s 
very far away from all this 
dirty old city!” 

She meant to be reassuring, 
of course. But Bennie’s baby 
soul contracted at her answer. 
It meant leaving his whole life. 
His grandmother and—the 
flower-bed. The country—he 
pictured it as a dreary place 
of sun-baked pavements. 
Wasn’t all the summer world 
a place of sun-baked pave- 
ments? But he did not cry. 
Your Bennies learn early to 
suppress the tears. And 
when they put him on the 
train in charge of the conduc- 
tor, that afternoon, he was still 
tearless. 


O LAVINIA ELLIS it 

seemed as if the train had 
never been so late before. 
Of course, the train to Moun- 
tain Junction—the evening 
train—was always late. But 
this time it bore such pre- 
cious freight. Closing _ her 
eyes, she made herself re 
member the phrasing of the 
letter that she had written to 
the Settlement House: 

“A little girl,” it had 
read, “with blue eyes and 
—if possible—curls. My 
home is lonely since my father 
died. And the summer 1s 80 
beautiful in Mountain Junc- 
tion. I should love to share 


; Among so many pansies would 


the lady miss just one? Ben- 
nie, with his lips quivering, 
told himself that she would 





Alone, in the softly lighted hall, Bennie raised fearful eyes and began to take stock of his sur- 
roundings. It was pretty! He liked the way the candle glow fell across the richly dull mahogany 


my big house with some child from your 
hot and overcrowded city.” 

So had her letter run—written in the slim, 
old-fashioned hand of a careful generation. 


The letter had gone unanswered 
for a week. And then, that morning, 
the station agent had brought a tele- 
gram. 


“Sending child this afternoon,” the 


telegram had said briefly—there being only 
one train after the noon hour. 

And Miss Lavinia wondered why they 
had permitted six whole words to go to 
waste. With six words they might have 
set her mind at rest about the curls! 

Slender of body was Miss Lavinia Ellis. 
With a thin, anxious face, deeply blue 
eyes, and graying hair. With long-fingered, 


well-cared-for hands and long, slim feet. 
An aristocrat to look at, Miss Lavinia—she 
always wore a collar of fine rose point on 
the soft grays and blacks of her dresses, and 
old silver buckles upon her soft kid slippers. 
A woman who had lived alone for many 
years, with only the invalid father for 
company. Who—since his death, two 
years before— (Continued on page 165) 
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Men flashed lanterns so that 
the birds were blinded by the 
light, and with clubs beat the 
birds from the limbs and gath- 
ered them up by the bagful 
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Passenger Pigeon 


By 


HE farm on which I lived as a child 

was one of the most beautiful that 

I ever have seen. Three brooks of 

running water crossed its meadow 
and valley places. There were thickets 
and woods, pastures between the open, 
plowed fields, and on the west there was 
one heavy piece of virgin timber where 
every bird of deep forest loved to home, 
and every bird of any kind could find the 
location it loved under the eaves of the 
barn, under the clapboards of the pig- 
pens, in the corn-bins, in the chimneys of 
the house, in the apple trees, in the thick- 
ets, beside the brooks, in the forest, and on 
the earth. 

One of the birds with which I was daily 
familiar was the passenger pigeon. We had 
pigeons as well as doves, and all of us knew 
the difference between the soft grays, the 
smaller size and the note of the dove, and 
the larger frame of the pigeon with its 
more vivid plumage and red feet, with its 
whistling whir of wing and its different 
call note. It is a fact that in the days of 
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my childhood Nature was still so rampant 
that men waged destruction in every direc- 
tion without thought. Nature seemed 
endlessly lavish; the springs were bubbling 
everywhere, half a dozen on our land; the 
water of the wide brooks was singing noisily 
on its way to the rivers and down to the 
sea; the grass was long and lush and shin- 
ing; the forests walled us in everywhere. 
The cleared soil had been cleared at the 
expense of inroads into these same forests, 
and this thing had been going on for more 
than a half-century before my time. 

In the days of my childhood I can remem- 
ber sitting on the gate post and watching 
the curling violet smoke spirals ascending 
heavenward in half a dozen different direc- 
tions, and each of them meant that during 
the winter farmers had been cutting in- 
discriminately the finest hardwood timber 
that God ever made, as well as the softer 
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woods. When a man started to clear a 
piece of land he chopped down every tree on 
it, cut the trunks into sections, rolled thefh 
into heaps, and burned them to get them 
out of his way, in order that he might use 
the land for the growing of wheat, corn, 
and potatoes. In this way uncounted mil- 
lions of dollars in bird’s-eye maple, cherry, 
burled oak, golden oak, black walnut, 
hickory, and the red elm so sought after 
now for knife handles and gun butts went 
up in flames and smoke. Nowhere was 
there even one man who had the vision to 
see that the forests would ever come to an 
end. In our own neighborhood lying in the 
heart of the greatest hardwood belt in the 
world, log heaps were burned that would 
today, at current prices, make many mil- 
lionaires. And as the forests fell, the creeks 
and springs dried up, devastating winds 
swept from western prairies, and so the 
work of changing the climatic conditions 
of a world was well under way. 

While the forests were being felled, the 
fur-bearing animals and all kinds of game 
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birds were being driven farther and 
farther from the haunts of civilization. I 
can remember in childhood the haze of 
smoke that always drifted from the west 
when the Indians and white settlers 
rounded up the game and burned over 
large stretches of prairie to secure meat to 
cure for their winter food store. In our 
immediate neighborhood nearly half of the 
neighbors did not believe in cutting down 
the forest, in tilling land, in building big, 
fine homes and churches and schoolhouses, 
and paving roads. These men believed in 
living in log cabins in small clearings de- 
voted to a potato patch and a few acres of 
corn. Water was drawn from springs. Of 
milk and butter there was none. The corn 
was ground for bread; the potatoes were 
buried for winter; the rivers and the forests 
furnished the fish and game. There was 
never a day in my childhood in which, fron 
every direction around us, there could not 
be heard the crack of the rifle and detona- 
tion of the shotgun in the hands of men 
hunting game for food, and the river banks 
were lined by persistent fishermen seining as 
they pleased. To an extent there was hunt- 
ing and fishing in our own family. Three 
or four times a year Father and the boys 
took a day off, drove to the river, and came 
home with fish by the washtub—huge, big 
fish flushed with red around the gills and 
under parts that they called ‘‘red horses”’; 
pucker-mouthed suckers nearly as big as I 
was; and big, bull-headed catfish, and 
solid sweet meat of the black bass. My 
own fishing was confined to the chubs and 
shiners of the small creeks crossing our 
land until I reached an age when I was 
large enough to be taken along on some of 
the real fishing expeditions to the Wabash 
River or lakes near us. 





















Between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, when the corn was husked and in the 
cribs, and the winter work all done, the 
boys were allowed to spend some time 
outside of their school work in hunting 
with guns and trapping game, and they 
frequently brought in unbelievable num- 
bers of squirrels and rabbits. In our 
family we never hunted for or ate opos- 
sums and coons as did many of our 
neighbors. Father said he never opened 
his mouth to take a bite of possum that 
he did not think of its long, slick tail. 
It looked too much like a rat to suit 
him. He was perfectly satisfied with 
rations from our poultry yard and lambs 
and shoats. But Mother liked to have 
game to offer guests from the city who 
were ,tired of the meat that could be 
purchased at markets, and so the boys 
hunted until long strings of quail, rab- 
bits, and squirrels, skinned, dressed, and 
frozen to bone hardness, hung in the 
store-house ready for use on the arrival 
of unexpected guests. In those days it 
was no unusual thing for hunters to 
bring in wild turkeys, and in the spring 
and fall wild ducks and geese that 
paused at our creeks during spring and 
fall migration, while from the time I 
can remember until I was perhaps eight 
years of age, we always trapped quail. 

There seemed to be an inexhaustible 
supply of them, and very few of the 
neighbors paid any attention to anything 
so small as quail. They were out for big 
game that would supply a large, hungry 
family of growing children with meat, 
while many of them did not have bounte- 
ous supplies of the richest milk, cream, 
butter, lard, and tallow as we did. The 
quail traps that we made I frequently 


helped in constructing. Long strips of 


light pine wood were cut perhaps three- 
quarters of an inch square. These were 
built into small, square pens beginning with 
the full length of the strips at the bottom, 
and at each circuit, as they were laid up 
four-square, the strips were cut shorter 
until at a foot or so of height they drew 
into perhaps a nine-inch opening which was 
covered with alight board. On each of the 
four sides, as these walls were built, a heavy 

cord was 

crossed over 

each stick. 
‘a These were 
pe drawn taut 





















and tied at the top, resulting in a slattea 
structure that could be picked up in the 
hand and carried anywhere. 

The method of setting one of these traps 
was interesting. A hair trigger in the shape 
of a figure four was deftly constructed 
from pine. The trap was taken to a place 
where quail were numerous, one edge of it 
raised and set on this spring. Then in 
several directions leading from it wheat 
was dropped, a few grains at a time. The 
birds, striking these trails of wheat, would 
follow them up until they reached the trap 
beneath which was a generous supply. 
Usually as many birds as could crowd in 
would follow the lure, and when they were 
busy picking the grains, some bird 
would espy the wheat on the trigger, 
and the slightest touch would spring 
it. The trap would drop down, cov- 
ering anywhere from ten to twelve 
or fifteen birds. These were drawn 
and frozen (Continued on page 137) 


Here I was looking with all my soul 
at a bird bearing on its head a price 
ranging from five hundred dollars 
up, and no desire to capture it 















It was a gallant piece of work. More than 
once the writhings of the mongrel submerged 
Wolf’s head as well as hers, but he fought on 


The Last Adventure 


cA Story of that Day in 


June When Wolf 


the Aristocrat Gave His Life fora (ur 


By Albert Payson Terhune 


homely. 


HE was not a collie. Heaven alone 
knew what she was. She was non- 
descript and thin and 
Many mongrels are beautiful and 


wise and valuable. Some are not. This 
particular dog was the least promising of 
the heterogeneous mongrel clan. 

Wolf met her by the merest chance—a 
lucky chance for her and a fatal chance for 
him. 

He was lying drowsily in the lake-side 
summet-house of The Place, one warm 
May afternoon, behind the hammock 
wherein the Mistress and the Master were 
reading. Down the lake, from a boys’ 
camp, a mile above, came a boat with 
three of the young campers in it. Two of 
the boys were rowing. A third sat in the 
stern, He was holding by the neck a most 
disreputable yellowish-gray dog, bone-thin 
and unkempt. 

The dog was collarless. But around her 
stringy throat was tied a thick rope. To 
the other end of the rope was tied a stone. 

“Look!” cried the Mistress in keen dis- 
tress. “They’re going to drown that poor 
dog. See the stone and the rope? Oh, 
don’t let them!”’ 

“What’s the main idea?” called the 
Master, hailing the boat’s occupants. 

“This dog’s been hanging round our 
camp,”’ called back the lad in the stern. 
“‘She’s stole our grub a couple of times. 
We stoned her away, but she alwavs comes 
back. We’re going to get rid of her. We 
didn’t want to drown her up where we 
swim. It’s bad for the water. So we’re 
rowing her down to the dam. Going to 
throw her over the falls. She—” 

“You’re going to do nothing of the 
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kind!”’ blazed the Mistress, jumping up 
and running to the edge of the lake. 
“You’re not—” 

“She ain’t your dog, is she?’ retorted 
the boy in the stern. ‘Then s’pose you 
mind your own business, if you’ve got any 
business to mind?” 

His two companions laughed in glad ap- 
plause of this chivalric reply. The mon- 
grel, at sound of the Mistress’s voice, had 
got to her feet and was whining in 
anguished appeal. 

Wolf had come to the lake-side with the 
Mistress. And the wise collie read the 
mongrel’s whimpered appeal as well as if 
it were couched in words. He growled 
and ran out a few feet into the water. 

The Master had departed on a bee-line 
for The Place’s near-by boathouse. He 
was traveling rapidly. It was not on the 
free list for any one to speak to the Mistress 
as the camper in the stern had spoken. 
The only way to wreak punishment was 
from another boat. 

The youth in the stern noted the man’s 
hurried progress toward the boathouse. 
Being a lad of action, he did not dream 
away the intervening moments, but 
shouted to the two rowers to put on speed. 
As he gave this order, he proceeded to 
lighten the boat by heaving the mongrel 
overboard. 

Away sped the oarsmen upstream. 
The miserable dog fell into the water with 
a resounding splash. 


The fall carried the mongrel far beneath 
the surface, the stone dragging her down. 
But the boys had affixed to the rope a stone 
somewhat too light for its lethal purpose. 
Fighting for her life, the unfortunate mon- 
grel’s mad battling brought her to the sur- 
face for a fleeting space. Then the weight 
of the stone and her own lack of strength 
dragged her under again. 

The Mistress waded out from the bank, 
forgetful of thin slippers and silk stockings. 
But at the second step she paused. A 
more potent rescuer was on the job. 

As the mongrel had tumbled into the 
water, Wolf had dashed after her. Now, 
swimming with a force which carried his 
shoulders high above the level, he was 
forging forward to where she had vanished. 

There was a feeble swirl just ahead, and 
again the mongrel’s nose appeared briefly. 
By a last despairing effort of puny strength, 
she had managed to counteract the weight 
of the stone once more, and to battle her 
way back from the weedy depths. 

But it was very apparently a last effort, 
and a feeble one at that. For as soon as 
her head appeared, it began to go under 
again. 

The boat had been scarcely a hundred 
feet offshore when the boy tossed her over- 
board. And that hundred feet of space had 
been covered swiftly by Wolf’s race 
through the ripples. : 

Now, as the mongrel began to sink, 
Wolf’s strong jaws caught her by the nape 
of the neck. Churning the waters. in his 
struggle to bear up the double weight of 
dog and stone, he spun about and made for 
shore, his white forepaws smiting the water 
to foam, his white teeth fixed as lightly m 
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his exhausted burden’s neck as the strain 
of upholding her would permit. 

It was a gallant piece of work, and it 
called for all his compact strength. Snail- 
like was his shoreward progress. More 
than once the weak writhings of the mon- 
grel submerged his head as well as hers. 
But ever he fought on. And this was Wolf’s 
wavy. Not from birth to death did he 
understand the meaning of defeat or of 
drawing back from anything he had 
begun. 

The rescuer and the rescued were half- 
way to shore when the Master came rowing 
around the point of land between the sum- 
mer-house and the boathouse. A call from 
the Mistress, ankle-deep in water, directed 
his attention from the already far-distant 
boys to the two half-drowned dogs. 

He rowed over to them. With his fingers 
hooked in Wolf’s collar. he sought to lift 
the collie into the careening boat. But, as 
if divining his purpose and aware of what 
must befall the helplessly worn-out mon- 
grel if she were let go, Wolf held his tight 
grip on the scruff of her neck. 

Confronted with this double burden, the 
Master knelt down in the bottom of the 
boat, bracing himself and seeking to trim 
the leaky craft for the impending heave. 
Wolf looked up steadfastly and even gaily 
into the Master’s face, happily confident 
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that his own tough work was over and 
that his god would take over the tire- 
some job. 

With some difficulty the man lifted the 
two dogs over the gunwale and into the 
boat, shipping several gallons of Jake 
water as he did so—water that swished 
merrily about the knees and legs of his 
white flannel trousers and soaked him to 
the skin. 

Wolf relaxed his grasp on the mongrel 
as soon as the latter was safe. Then, 
standing up, he proceeded to shake him- 
self rapidly and with thoroughness, the 
spray from his rough gold-red coat delug- 
ing the Master afresh. 

But the mongrel did not get up. She 
made no attempt to move. Slumpingly 
inert, she lay sprawled in the bottom of the 
boat, panting loudly, her eyes shut, the 
water streaming from her sparse coat and 
from her loosely open jaws. She was 
nearer dead than alive. 

A homeless existence and such scanty 
food as can be cadged from rural ash cans 
and occasional camp _ garbage-heaps— 


The loungers saw Wolf swing the mon- 
grel bodily into the air, free of the rails. 
It was all done in the flicker of an eye- 
lash—there in front of the locomotive 
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these do not conduce to strength in a deg. 
The fright and shock kad completed her 
utter collapse. 

She lay, moveless, when the Master 
landed on the bank beside the summer- 
house. Wolf, on the contrary, hopped 
gleefully ashore, and once more treated 
his drenched coat to a thorough shaking— 
this time over much of the Mistress’s white 
organdy dress. 

“In all my days,” grumbled the Master, 
staring morbidly down at his own wrecked 
costume, “I never-yet went out of my way 
to do a decent thing without having reason 
afterward to be sorry I did it. My clothes 
look like the last hours of a misspent life. 
And all to save a mutt that is better dead! 
Wolf, if you hadn’t saved what wasn’t 
worth saving, we’d all be better off.” 

Wolf grinned and wagged his short, 
bushy tail vigorously, at sound of his 
name. Then he trotted back to where the 
panting mongrel sprawled. He bent over 
her, licking her face and seeming to urge 
her to rise. She opened her bleared eves 
and wagged her lank tail weakly. But she 
made no effort to get up. Her cowed gaze 
drifted to the two humans. . There was 
hopeless pathos in the look. 

“That settles it!” growled the Master, 
forestalling his  wife’s plea. ‘“We’re 


saddled with her. (Continued on page 151) 
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The epitome of smart youthfulness 
is the slim frock above, of dark 
brown crépe and satin, with a trim 
row of buttons. The hat wears 
a bunch of cock feathers, which 
are predicted much popularity 







change in fashions for autumn— 

more and more rumors of the arrival 
of the high-waisted Directoire mode and 
the styles of the middle eighties. However, 
considering the triumph of modernism in 
dress, it is doubtful whether these periods 
will more than slightly influence the 
fashions of next season. 


The Simple Boyish Frock 


The straight, rather boyish frocks which 
are sO smart just now with sheer white 
collars, cuffs, and plaited frills completing 
their trim perfection, are so pretty, becom- 
ing,.and practical, and so popular with 
their wearers, that it is doubtful if they 
can easily be replaced with other and 
different styles. No matter what minor 
changes may be made for autumn, altering 
the silhouette in detail, the easy comfort 
of the present fashion must be retained. 
For that reason no great metamorphosis 
is probable. The unparalleled success of 
the simple boyish style launched by 
Premet’s famous “‘Garconne” model, which 
was published in these pages more than 
a year ago, has amazed the world of 
fashion. This style still predominates. 
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and the Straight Silhouette 


































Black satin fulgerante will be much used 
this fall, as proved by the coat above, with 
its astrakhan trimming. Black and white 
are again combined, with interesting results 
in the charming afternoon frock next to it 


It is youthful—which is the secret of its 
triumph. Madame Charlotte, of the house 
of Premet, one of the great French dress- 
makers, did a subtly clever thing when 
she invented this slender and boyish type 
of dress which renders the old young, and 
the young still more attractive. 


Autumn Prognostications 


For autumn it is said we are to see 
stright, tube-like, beltless frocks with 
trimming disposed in Directoire fashion— 
at the bust line or below, without, how- 
ever, a tightening of the gown at that 
point. We hear also that the waist-line 
is to return definitely to the point called 


Thin little suits with an informal air 
are comfortable in summer, and when 


they are made of grege reps 
with a soft blouse of red Georgelle, 
they are as smart as they are simple 


normal, where the corsage will be tightened 
perceptibly. However, since this style 
necessitates a change in the corset, it is 
extremely doubtful if these new frocks will 
be very close-fitting, as the corset makers 
still continue to make chiefly soft, low, 
hip-girdles. 

The beltless dress will undoubtedly 
remain popular, a combination of the 
straight-line tube and the circular flounce 
probably being most in evidence. Jenny 
uses the two together with great success 
in her newest models. It is a_ slender, 
graceful stvle, which the well-dressed 
woman who wants to remain youthful i 
appearance will not easily relinquish. 
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is Uaried by a Flounce 


Helen Koues 


Simplicity at its best is this white 
satin dinner frock seen at the Rits 
in Paris. There is a low belt of 


black satin, a narrow underskirt of the 
same, and pink roses to enhance the charm 


Many of the winter fabrics are rather 
thick, and soit, corded effects in lustrous 
satins, silks, and wools are predominating. 
A new soft kasha showing a reverse side 
of velours de laine is wonderfully rich- 
looking and may be had in beautiful color- 
Ings. Crépe satin, worked into stripes 
and squares with the alternating sides, 
has still a strong vogue, and crépe marocain 
and all the other dull and shiny crépes will 
retain their place high on the ladder of 
Conservative chic. The most noticeable 
change is perhaps in the rather sudden 
decline of the various alpacas and 
artificial silks, which are decidedly less 
m evidence than during the last season. 





Two of these airy, graceful evening frocks 
ef chiffon or thin cr2pe Georgette are 


lreated differently above. One has the 
flowing scarf, and the other wears its 
huge pearls trailing over a deep V 


Metal brocades in close Indian designs will 
be good, and woolen materials in plaids 
will continue for sports and travel wear. 
Paris has held on to the scarf a sur- 
prisingly long time for a city whose fickle 
tastes change abruptly whenever the wind 
of fashion blows an accessory into such 
prominence that it becomes commonplace. 
But it has done so only because, by clever 
manipulation and the addition of odd 
details, the scarf has been made into some- 
thing more than a mere accessory. By 
twists and by turns it has been forced by the 
Paris dressmakers to become a component 
part of all sorts of costumes. Jenny uses 
a short, narrow scarf of soft material 


a Low Level, 


| 
f fj MARTIAL ET 
\ f ARMAND 
/ 


A forerunner of auiumn is carried 
out in black velvel with the draping 
toward the front, and a_ sash—also 
in fronl—of white moiré and _ silver 
fringe. Silver embroidery on the corsage 


worn like a riding-stock, tight around the 


throat with one end hanging loose. Not a 


becoming style, certainly, but one that 


marks her collection and can not be 
ignored. Then there are extremely long, 
soft scarves that are worn with evening 
gowns, one end slipped through a sort of 
noose close to the throat and the two 
ends swaying down the front and back. 

Terra cotta, boie de rose, and dull reds 
on these shades are popular at present, 
but we shall have to wait until next month 
to give a truly reliable prediction as to 
which colors will reign for the fall and 
winter wardrobe. All tans and browns are 
very strongly favored, however, for the 
coming season. 


Millinery Trends 


The most striking feature of the mil- 
linery side of fashion this month is the 
amount of felt hats seen. They have 
been worn all spring and are being worn 
all summer. Black is smartest, beige 
next, and recently the absolutely un- 
trimmed hat of colored felt has taken a 
strong hold of the public fancy. Agnes 
shows these hats in shaded felts in all 
colors, the top of the crown mauve, for 
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Untrimmed Hats and Simple Lines Accentuate 


the Youthfulness of the Summer Mode 


MADELEINE ET 
MADELEINE MOLYNEUX 


The simple, unbound felt hat, above, 
made of plain or shaded material, is the 
omni present complement to all types of street 
costumes andio many afternoon frocks besides 


Rose rep is finished with a chemisette of 
organdy, and crépe with a cream background 
is printed with bright flowers. The tunic 
has the new fulness brought to the front 
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instance, shading to deepest pur- 
ple on the brim edges, while a 
crown of mandarin felt shades to 
richest brown. Reboux makes her 
felt hats on the head. Several 
other milliners have copied the 
idea, and the effect is very good. 
They are simple pieces of felt, cut 
and turned up in back or on the 
side, or wherever it is becoming to 
the wearer, and then the ends 
caught or tied in some sort of knot, 
generally on the right side. 

In fact, for all hats simplicity is 
paramount, just as it is in the ex- 
clusive frocks. The unbound felt 
hat, the simply trimmed bangkok, 
and now, as the end of summer is 
drawing near, the velvet hat, are 
about the only styles in evidence. 
Each summer, in August, one sees 
in France a great rush toward 
black velvet hats, as a sort of pre- 
mature desire for the richness and 
weight of winter fabrics. 


Beauty and Common Sense 

To generalize a bit, it seems as 
though fashion had come to a dead- 
lock with good taste. There seems 
to be a policy of passive resistance 
against all efforts of the great mo- 
distes and couturiéres to bring to 
pass any radical alterations. Wom- 
en are more practical than ever 
before, and having managed to 
reconcile comfort and cut, appar- 
ently they are going to hold tight 
to the results. The natural figure 
is in all probability here to stay, on 
account of its elegance as well as 
for many other reasons. Today 
the small or medium hat with a 
straight-line frock is almost a uni- 
form. Women know now that they 
appear younger and more graceful, 
clothed according to their natural 
lines, than they are in some period 
style whose only attraction is novel- 
ty, and we predict that they will 
cling to the present simple mode. 


frock, the effectiveness of which 


To embroider a filmy beige mousselint 
with wool flowers in brilliant colors 
is a charming idea; to belt it simp) 
with blue ribbon is a French thouglt 


Plaid kasha of red and blue bars om 4 
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. tailored model would be smart, 


The 


Patterns for this frock may 
be purchased through Good 
Housekeeping Pattern Service, 
in sizes 14 to 20, for 60 cents 


The numerous variations which 
may be applied to this one- 
piece dress make it practical 
for the young girl from two 
points of view—that of wear- 
ing it, and that of acquir- 
ing many dressmaking points 


Possibilities of the One-Piece Dress “Make 


lt Serviceable for the Young Girl 


oD tat month your thoughts must 
naturally be divided between sum- 
mer and early fall clothes, therefore 
the remaining days of your vacation should 
be a timely moment in which to give you 
a design for a straight-lined frock that 
may be modified or elaborated according 
to your taste, and made of any material 
according to your need. The foundation 
Is most important, in a frock as in every- 
thing else, and line is the main part of 
foundation. 

Many one-piece dress patterns do ‘not 
have the set-in sleeve which is necessary 
when a long sleeve is desired, and the 
bodice does not have to be cut so wide 
for the set-in sleeve as for the kimono 
pattern. The former also gives more free- 
dom of motion, which is what the average 
young girl needs and wants. In the 
pictures you will see, too, that 
the extra bit of fulness at the 
shoulder in front, allowing the 
back to remain plain, is very 
good. A little shirring at the 
hips means the necessary walk- 
Ing room in the skirt without a 
14s Seam to stretch out of shape. 
_This one pattern will make 
either of the dresses illustrated, 
and Many variations may be 
applied. For linen, the more 


mM any becoming neutral tone 


By Edith May 


Gardner 


with bindings for neck, buttonholes, and 
sleeves in a contrasting brilliant color. 
For instance, gray bound with Lanvin 
green, white with black, brown with burnt 
orange, henna with cream, are all good 
serviceable combinations. 

If smocking is used as shown in the 
illustration, the thread should match the 
binding. Rows of shirring or small pin- 
tucks may replace the smocking if desired. 
The sash does not cross the front of the 
dress, but having crossed the back, it runs 
through the slides at the underarm seams, 
and returns to the center back to be tied 
in a soft knot, leaving the unbroken line 
down the front. 

Should you desire either of the other 
neck finishes, they, too, are included in 
the pattern. If you develop this design in 
wool] twill or French serge for early fall 





school wear, use the long sleeve pattern 
and smock the lower sleeve that shirrs into 
a narrow band cuff. Of course, the smock- 
ing should be done in silk floss to match 
the braid. ; 

It seems almost incredible that the 
double-flounced frock could be made from 
the same pattern, but study the lines and 
you will see that it is easily possible. The 
shoulder fulness is held in two soft plaits, 


-and the side shirring at the hip is lost under 


the heading of the top flounce. The side 
slides and belt are omitted, and the simple 
neck-line changes the entire aspect of the 
dress. For August or warm September days 
this frock would be smart carried out in 
figured voile bound in taffeta or crépe de 
Chine. It is possible to buy bias folds ready 
to use in silk as well as in cotton fabric, and 
in a variety of widths and colors, but it is 
well to know how to make them 
yourself. To do so, fold the ma- 
terial so that the cross thread 
is parallel with the lengthwise 
thread, then crease this with an 
iron, and draw with a pencil, 
after determining the width 
desired, the lines to be cut. 
Estimate how many strips you 
will need, cut them: and sew 
them together, press the seams 
and crease over both edges with 
an iron, and you are ready to 
baste your folds in Place: 


















A new touch for sports wear is plaid 
flannel. Below is a smart little hat 0 
tan and brown with a stitched brim, 
also from Rawak. Its soft brim 
makes it the ideal steamer or traveling 
hat, and its lightness renders it perfect 
for golf or tennis or other sports. 
The fabric hat for country wear 
comes back with methodical regular- 













ity, and this year it should be par- 
ticularly good in a range of colors 












That useful thing, a combination after- 
noon and evening hat, of soft black 
taffeta to set off a filmy garden frock 
or to complete the demi-tcilette of an 
informal restaurant dinner. Rawak 
hats are known for their lovely lines 
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The National Fashion Service 1s primarily a show win- 
dow, not a shopping department. Its selection ts only 

















































PRP ee aa wae The toque of the hat wih tein 1 
from those makers whose distribution is wide enough to oak tens ts eum & ae 
; ; , , , retain its popularity this winter; in & 
insure your finding thetr line at some reputable store in jad, thee ott toa pest dnewd 
or near your own home town. The articles pictured on sizes and shapes, as this Cupid hat 

A . below shows. The standard mushroom 
the Nattonal pages are well-made, of excellent quality refuses to be cast lightly aside, and 
. 7 : ightly, for i becom 
materials, and their lines and style stand for the best in poor yg sbajut friends the * olled brit 
conservative smartness. Ask for them by their trade- insists on a place and will probably 
: S sea lead in millinery for general wear. 
name in your own city. Should you have difficulty The wide, square, rather heavy crown 
wre ° ° vs : comes to us sponsored by Paris, and 
finding them, write to Good Housekeeping Fashion the small, close hat, with a tilt to its 
: oe . brim almost anywhere at all, is also 
Department, 119 West goth Street, for information socaet {ae asain 


HE manufacturers tell us that they 

are making the general run of head 

sizes quite a bit larger in the new fall 
hats—which proves conclusively that all 
women have not yet bobbed their hair and 
probably are not going to. At least, it will 
answer the cry of so many people we know, 
for more comfortable hats for the long-haired. 
We head this page with a charming black 
taffeta affair, simple in line, trimmed only 
with plaited self-material and a pearl buckle. 
It is the sort of hat every woman needs for 
the occasional dinner at a restaurant, and the 
sort of hat that will last more than one season. 
Below it, the opposite type of hat is shown, 
a smart little flannel in plaid with mannish 
stitching. the proper thing for all kinds of 
sports wear and the most comfortable. On 
the other page, another sports hat of tan felt 
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{t the right the familiar cloche is 


made a little bit larger by Phipps, 


and the crows is given a wee bit more 


importance, bul its smartness is the 
same as ever, and the dignily with 
which it completes the street costume 
ismotone whit weakened. For cerlain 
types of face, the cval and narrow, it 
will be difficult to replace the mush- 
room with anv other tailored type of 
hat which will be half so becoming 


BLUEBIRD 


The skelches above and below show 
two hats by Bluzbird. The top one 
is a velvet and salin quill hat with a 
smart line to the profile view of its 
brim; the lower one illustrates the 
pepular crown made up of many 
sections of material. There seems to 
be a diversity of opinion on the fore- 
cast of millinery fabrics, which means, 
as always, that each maker will use 
what he likes the best. Paris tells us 
dull fabrics, however, much felt and 


rage ; . 
Jaille and suéde and grosgrain, and we 


are glad, for dull fabrics are more flal- 
lering to the skin than lustrous ones, 
ind more becoming against the hair 


Badger fur is favored for Cupid 
hats, as shown in the one below 
and the toque on the oiher page. 
It is a becoming treatment, but 
should be worn only by the woman 
wilh smooth, sleck hair, otherwise 
the effect is likely to be unkempt 
or untidy. The model shows us 
that the picture hat is still with us 


PHIPPS 


Below is pictured a charming sports hat 
by Phipps, softened by a graceful scarf- 
veil of printed chiffon. This shows 
the best type of rolled brim, beloved 
by American women for general wear 


PHIPPS 





is pictured. It has a combination 
veil and scarf of chiffon printed 
in tans and yellows, which wraps 
round the crown and continues 
down the back to be arranged 
according to the wearer’s fancy. 

In the circle above an excellent 
street hat is shown. It is of faille 
with the becoming mushroom brim 
and a simple trimming of leaves 
in self-material—the perfect com- 
plement to the black or blue serge 
trotteur—tailored frock. Its dig- 
nity reminds us that the cloche 
has not gone out of style; newer 
shapes have come in, perhaps, but 
the flattering brim that turns down 
just a little will always have a 
place of its own and be sponsored 
by well-dressed women. 

How often does the question 
arise as to whether it is better to be 
smartly gowned or becomingly 
gowned! For many times the two 
are not synonymous. And always, 
unhesitatingly, we counsel in favor 
of the latter, with a bit of added 
advice: Know what is becoming 
to your tvpe and stick to it, making 
only the necessary concessions of 
line to the prevailing mode. Nearly 
always, Fashion may be prevailed 
upon to suit vou, if you will only 
handle her tactfully. 
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From left to right, boys’ 
gingham suit, 2 to 5 
years, green or tan, 
$1.95. Girls’ gingham 
bloomer dress, 2 to 6, 
lavender or green, $3 
Imported gingham dress, 
with elaborate hand 
smocking in contrasting 
colors, in blue or green, 
sizes 6, 8, 10, reason- 
ably priced at $9.75 


UGUST seems to be a good month to 

think of the children’s wardrobe, ; 
and the shops are full of excellent 

values in this class. On this page are four 

wash dresses for girls of all ages, ranging 

in price from $2.95 to $9.75, and varying 

in style from the tailored to the elaborately 

smocked. Then there is one little suit for 

small brother, with the straight trousers 


which are so becoming. .The 
woolen frock of plaid material 
is very smart for the bigger girl, 
and cut on just the lines that 
she will like. 

Perhaps you may think it a 
little early to contemplate buy- 
ing the children’s winter coats, 
but this set for brother and 
sister was such good value that 
we could not resist it. Besides, 
prices are lower now than they 
will be next month, and such 
coats as these are rare. 

On the opposite page we show 
vou some sweaters for mother 
and for son. The white sweater 
with colored stripes is so good- 
looking on the growing boy for 
better wear, while the jersey 
is the most practical thing for 
school and play wear. The chif- 
fon alpaca sweater for the girl 
or woman has the smart, new 


A bargain in a little girl’s dress 

of domestic gingham, two pieces 

with plaited skirt and white collars 

and cuffs. It comes in brown, green 

or rose, sizes 10 to 14, price $4.95 
64 


IN 


NEW YORK 
SHOPS 


Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 
will promptly buy for you any article 
pictured on either of these two 
pages. Send check or money order to 
us at 119 West goth :t., New York 


The twins ai the left are 
dressed in brother and 
sister coats and hats of 
blue or brown Cubtex 
with Australian opos- 
sum collars. The coats 
come in sizes I to 4 
for boys and 1 to 6 for 
girls, $16.50. The girl's 
hat, which has a fur 
trimming, is $3.05 and 
the boy's hat is $3.50 


neck-line which gives it an English feeling. 
Sweaters are one article of wearing apparel 
for which there is no age limit and no sea- 
sonable restrictions. We always necd oneor 
more, from youth to old age, and new touches 
are continually being added to them. 
The boy’s suit is an excellent buy, as 
it has a vest and two pair of knickers, 
and vests are going to be worn again by 


the younger generation. They 
are always popular, for they 
add a touch of importance 
and a grown-up feeling to small 
son’s appearance. In _ blue 
cheviot this suit makes a suit- 
able “‘best”’ suit, and for school 
the mixtures are ideal. Boys 
also love the striped ties and 
the belt, which savor of the 
sporting atmosphere. 
We have chosen the womens 
dresses with the idea of finding 
something that would be suitable 
to wear on the street for another 
two months, something thin and 
dark, and yet a dress which 
wouldadapt itself to house 

weara little later when the 
weather is cooler. Thes 

are all the type. of frock 

that goes easily and com 
fortably under a coat io! 

the early fall and winter 


Center, excellent plaid flanné 
dress, 10 to 16, tan and brewh 
or red and navy, $15.50. 
mestic gingham dress, in pm 
or blue checks, 6 to 14, $2.95 
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Below in center, boys’ adjustable belt 
in all assorted stripes, price 50 cents. 
Boys’ worsted jersey in gray, maroon, 
or blue, 8 to 18 year sizes, price $2.95 


Al the right a fine-qualily chiffon alpaca 
sweater with the smart, new neck-line. 
In white with either black or copen band, 
the sizes running from 36 lo 42, price $15 
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Fine Lingerie of Simple Design for 


/ 


OME delightful bits of pick-up work, 
upon which one may put many 
stitches while at a porch party, an 

informal luncheon, or when listening to 
some one read aloud, are to be found in 
the dainty undergarments shown in this 
lesson. These comprise two sets—one a 
step-in chemise and nightgown; the other, 
a vest with step-in drawers, and a slip. 

The nightgown and chemise may be made 
of either cotton or silk material. The best 
cottons to use are batiste and fine nainsook. 
Radium silk or crépe de Chine is preferable 
of the silk materials. Crépe de Chine is 
very durable and launders well, if carefully 
handled. Filet lace edge and medallions 
are used for trimming on this set. A nar- 
row edge should be used for the lower part 
of the chemise, and a wide edge for the top. 
Wash ribbon in a delicate color is used for 
the shoulder-straps of the chemise. 

The vest and drawers may also be made 
of cotton or sil . The materials sug- 
gested for the nightgown and chemise 
are suitable for these garments, or China 
silk may be used for summer wear. The 
trimming bands may be of contrasting 





| Fig. 1, detail of 
| appliqué design; 
Fig. 2, slip- 
| stitching flower 
| lo garmenié 








DRESS MAKING LESSON. 


Your Vacation Sewing 


By Laura I. Baldt, A. M. 


Miss Baldt is Assistant Professor of Household 
Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
To order patterns of lingerie, write to Good 
Housekeeping Pattern Service, New York City 


Patterns for nightgown and slip in sizes 34 to 
40, are 30 cents apiece; step-in chemise, 34 to 
40, 25 cents; vest and step-in drawers, 34 to 4o, 
Send stamps or check 


30 cents for the two. 





color to that of the garments, and the 
flower design in appliqué should harmonize 
with the whole color scheme. When silk 
is used, the bands may be of soft, plain 
colors, while on cotton garments, charming 
effects may be produced by using dainty, 
little, checked ginghams for both the bands 
and appliqué flowers, the stems and leaves 
being made of green chambray. 

The slip may be made of crépe de Chine, 
pussy-willow, or radium silk. Of these, 
crépe de Chine and pussy-willow wear 
the better. Lace edging may be used to 
trim the slip, or a most attractive mode of 
decoration is a deep hem at the top, fin- 
ished with hand-hemstitching, and perhaps 
a design in hemstitching in the front, just 
below the hem. When planning a slip to 
wear under sheer garments, one shouldavoid 
over-decoration which might detract from 
the beauty of the outer garment. 

Making the chemise: Sew the tucks at 
the top with a fine running stitch; they 
should then be pressed in all the way to 
the bottom of the garment. Make narrow 
French seams under the arms. Baste the 
lace to the right (Continued on page 177 





Fig. 3, details of | 
leaf construction; 
a, b, and c being 
the three steps 
_ in the process 
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O MAKE clothes grow 

with the growth of the 

child requires both 
thought and ingenuity. Often 
it is easier to make them taller 
than wider. Here are one or 
two practical ways of increasing 
their size. 

A petticoat that could not 

be lengthened in the usual way 
with a ruffle or piece of wide lace 
or embroidery, without sacri- 
ficing the scalloped edge, found 
its way to the mending basket. 
The skirt was ripped from the 
waist, the rough edges pressed 
and trimmed, and a straight 
piece, four inches wide, added 
across the top of the skirt. The 
new piece was shirred, basted 
in place, and the skirt and waist 
stitched together. 

When it was finished, the 

petticoat was found to be a trifle 
longer than necessary, but this 
was remedied by a tuck or two 
which served the double pur- 
pose of being decorative and 
also of being in readiness for 
future lengthening. Although 
it takes a bit more time to put 
in tucks by hand than by machine, 
it is better in the long run, as ma- 
chine stitching, when ripped, leaves 
a double line through which the 
fabric is apt to cut or tear. 
_ The child’s underwaist illustrated 
is another example of the lengthen- 
ing process. This waist was simply 
short-waisted, which fault was easily 
overcome by a double fold of sateen 
stitched to the binding on the bot- 
tom of the waist. The heavy bind- 
ing served as a strong foundation 
on which to sew the buttons. Strips 
of tape, the width of the new ma- 
terial, sewed on lengthwise where 
the buttons are required, would serve 
the same purpose. A button and 
buttonhole were necessary to fasten 
the waist just below the waist-line 
in the center of the back. As only a 
small quantity of material is neces- 
Sary to lengthen an underwaist, use 
any new, durable, white goods which 
you happen to have on hand. 


THE MENDING BASKET 


Simple Ways to Lengthen the 


Juvenile Wardrobe 


By Caroline Gray 








Above, we have the smaller pattern placed on big 
sister’s dress, with a few changes to hide its genealogy 











The middy blouse, right in all 
respects except the length of the 
sleeves, was made to serve a 
while longer by cutting the 
sleeves short. When hemmed, 
it was comfortable for the small 
girl or boy, who likes bare arms, 
unhampered by burdensome 
cuffs that get wet and dirty. 

Another instance of adjust- 
ment is shown in the dress of 
the older sister cut to the meas- 
ure of the younger one. Very 
wisely a pattern much the same 
was chosen, the difference in the 
neck-line and trimming altering 
the finished appearance until it 
could not be recognized as made 
over. Too great stress can not 
be put on the importance of this 
feature in remodeling, as it 
means either happiness or em- 
barrassment to the child. The 
dress illustrated was made over 
from a larger dress, the pattern 
placed on the old one as illus- 
trated in the diagram. 

French and Philippine linge- 
rie, so charming when new, un- 
fortunately does not give the 
greatest service. The soft nain- 

sook or batiste of which it is made 
pulls away around the scallops and 
the eyelets for the ribbon all too 
soon, but leaves the rest of the com- 
bination or nightgown, as the case 
may be, still perfect. For a while 
these rents may be darned, but when 
the darns become too numerous for 
beauty, cut off two or three inches of 
the worn top straight around under 
the arms. Finish with a straight 
piece of any sort of edging you prefer. 
Embroidery insertion or beading 
with a finished edge, and Irish or 
filet lace are durable as well as dainty 
used in this way. For the shoulder- 
straps, lingerie tape from one-half to 
one inch in width, in white or colors, 
is excellent, as it is soft and attractive 
in appearance and will launder well. 


Sketches at left and at the top of page vis- 
ualise for you various methods of length- 
ening the children’s clothes, and some 
homely ways of adding to their span of life 
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T.cA. Finds His Fortuneas Well 
as His Fateina GirlWith 


Louise Dutton 


HIS is the end of a perfect day,’ ” 


T. A. quoted softly. 
It was not quite the end, but 
the red June sun framed in T. A.’s 
high window was sinking fast into the low 
line of islands across T. A.’s gray river. 
T. A. did not watch it. His blue, near- 
sighted eyes peered eagerly, wistfully, at 
the thing in his hand. 

T. A. did not know what it was. 
indeed, was why he had bought it. For 
T. A. there could be no better reason. On 
the way home from a long and expensive 
afternoon in the permanent rummage 
shops, he had seen it in the cluttered win- 
dow of his friend, the junk man, and had 
paid a dollar for it, top price for the junk 
man and also T. A.’s last dollar, saved to 
buy dinner. The gold lacquered cabinet 
where he kept his canned goods was empty 
of its last tin of caviare. He would have no 
dinner tonight, but there would be other 
nights on which he could dine, and he had 
instead, tonight, a new toy, a new treasure. 

“Buy primroses to feed your soul—’ ” 
he muttered. 

But it was not beautiful, T. A.’s new 
treasure. It was a small, squat object of 
metal; T. A.’s two hands almost hid it. 
What the metal was did not yet appear, for 
it was black with age and dirt, but it was 
very heavy. It was shaped roughly and 
unevenly, with long, curving sides, a small, 
unsteady base, and a smaller opening at 
the top. Two bulges at the corners were 
handles. Was it a casket, a vase, Pandora’s 
box? It was like all these, but more like 
something else; something T. A. had seen, 
but where he could not recall. 

On the battered trencher table before 
him, neatly arranged in jars and flagons of 
strangely assorted colors and shapes, were 
cleaning fluids and pastes all of his own 
invention, and soft cloths of chamois and 
silk. TT. A. chose one with deliberation, 
grasped his new toy tenderly, and began to 
rub it. 

“Strange!” he said presently. 

Marianina Myers of the Follies, Michael 
Moran, chauffeur, and Buck Dugan of’ the 
police force, his neighbors and friends, were 
all working tonight at their various trades. 


He would have no callers. He had the 
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evening before him for this work. It was 
work which he loved, which he always did 
slowly, as if he were playing with tubes for 
a new palette, improvising chords on an 
old and beloved violin. But now he was 
working fast, too fast. His hands fumbled 
eage-ly, feverishly, with his delicate tools, 
dropped a cherished bottle and broke it. 
They seemed to be directed, driven, by 
some force outside him which he could not 
control. 

“‘What—what are you?” said T. A. 

He addressed the question to the small, 
smutty object in his hand, which quite 
naturally did not reply, but he felt, at the 
moment when he spoke, a queer, tingling 
sensation in the palm of his hand. It came, 
no doubt, from the acids with which he was 
working, yet he had worked with them 
often and had never felt it before. 


“One moment,” he muttered. 

Measuring the quantity correctly with 
trained eyes, he poured from three gold- 
topped bottles into a shallow bowl of 
Sandwich glass liquids of three lurid colors, 
which blended into a murky fluid like 
inferior and diluted ink. Into this he 
sprinkled a handful of gray-white powder 
from a Sheffield snuff-box. It dissolved at 
once, with a little hissing sound. Z 

“‘Bubble, bubble, toil and trouble,’ 
T. A. quoted, for this mixture was as PO 
tent as any witches’ brew. He slipped his 





T. A.’s heart was beating strangely. 
“The third wish first,” he whispered, 


“and—and I know what 


purchase into the murky bath, let it lie 
hidden there for five minutes by his ancient 
watch, then folded it into the softest of his 
cloths and patted it dry. His hands were 
gentle and firm, as when he bathed Michael 
Moran’s twins. He leaned close to the win- 
dow and held it high into the sunset light. 

“A good piece. An excellent piece.” 

The words stuck in T. A.’s throat. They 
were true enough, but they did not describe 
the glittering thing in his hand. 

It was a lamp, this thing which he held. 
The hole in the top and two smaller holes 
were for the wick to pass through. The 
shape was not Greek or Roman, no shape 
that he knew. The metal was not copper 
or bronze, but gold. Pure, beaten gold. 
On the shining surface a pattern appeared, 
clearly traced by T. A.’s potent fluid, but 
hard to read, a tangle of written characters 
in some language so old that T. A. could 
hot name it, and half-seen figures of strange 
beasts and stranger men. The two handles 
were two dragons each with one eye, and 
the eyes were uncut jewels, topaz or yellow 
diamond. Golden eyes. 

“A lamp,” T. A. said, “a very old and 
very beautiful lamp. And that is all.” 

The golden eyes stared scornfully at 


it will be’’ 

T. A., and T. A. stared back at them. One 
eye seemed, as the light left it, to close, and 
the other eye stared harder. T. A. felt 
again in one hand, in both hands where 
they touched the lamp, that curious, 
tingling thrill, as if something pricked or 
stung him. 

“Aladdin’s lamp!” he said. 

T. A. spoke in low, awed tones as if he 
believed the preposterous statement he 
had made. In his little, silent room there 
was no one to contradict it. He was alone 
with the lamp. The gold of it seemed in 
the gloom to create and gather light. It 
shone at him softly. 

“The lost lamp. The wishing lamp. If 
you were—if you are that lamp—you have 
come to me too late. I am old, and my 
dream is dead. I have no wish to make.” 

T. A. started in his chair. There must 
be some secret spring in the lamp, for this 
time it had really pricked him. 

“You are right,” he said. “The man 
who owns the wishing lamp must wish on 
it. I shall make three wishes, as in the 
fairy-tales.”’ 

He paused to frame them, then went on 
very solemnly. 

“T wish for love, for money, and for 


Illustrated by 
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one other thing. The conventional three 
wishes. I can not recall what the third 
wish should be, but you have had experi- 
ence. I leave it to you. Fair enough?” 

It seemed to be, for the pricking sensa- 
tion stopped. The lamp felt warm in his 
hands, a glowing, pleasant warmth like the 
heat of new-kindled fires. T. A. pressed it 
gently three times. 

“All set,” he said encouragingly. “Bring 
on the wishes. All three at once or in any 
order convenient.” 

Then he sat still, very still, and waited. 
His dark little room grew darker, and he 
could feel between his hands the lamp 
growing colder, very cold. 

“Take your time,” he said. 
old, like me, and—”’ 

T. A. did not finish the sentence. Deep 
in his incantations he had heard no steps 
outside, no knocking at his door, which 
indeed he had thought to be locked, but 
the door was opening, opening suddenly 
and silently. A figure stood framed there, 
a ragged and dingy figure too small for a 
man, too wiry and alert for a child. 

“Are you the slave of the lamp?” T. A. 
asked politely. 

“Never you mind who I am,” said a 
shrill, shrewd voice. ‘Are you the guy 
they call T. A.?” 

“For my sins, I am,” T. A. admitted. 

“Then a party downstairs gave me five 
dollars to tell you she wants you. She 
wants you quick.” 

“What party? Down how many stairs?” 

T. A., at the door, called the question 
into the empty night. The messenger had 
spoken with the accent of the upper East 

oY 
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Side, but perhaps it was the slave of the 
lamp, for it could still vanish. From some- 
where .on ‘the roofs above a shrill laugh 
echoed faintly, but T. A. did not pause to 
listen:. He started promptly down his 
five flights of stairs. 

Behind the familiar doors that he passed, 
there was no sign of mysterious parties in 
trouble, no sign of life. Half the doors were 
dark, and the winding stairs were darker. 
The big.court below was empty. The 
street outside was empty, too. 

““A party called you. She does not 
want_you now,’” T. A. began in the 
depressing phrase he had heard too often 
from telephone operators. Then he saw 
something which checked the words on his 
lips. 

It was just round the corner of Iroquois 
Place, where the street lights stopped and 
the dim world of the water front began. 
It was a car parked at the curb, with the 
engine still chugging. A small, correct, 
and inconspicuous town car. A _ small, 
correct chauffeur sat stiffly erect in front. 
The doors and windows were closed and 
heavily curtained as if the car were quite 
empty. T. A. shrank back for a minute 
into the shadow of the archway. His 
heart was beating strangely. He saw that 
he still held the lamp in his hand. He 
dropped it into a pocket of his smock and 
buttoned it in with fingers that trembled. 

“The third wish first,” he whispered, 
“and—and I know now what it will be.” 

Then he stepped out of the archway and 
walked with firm and unhurried steps 
toward the little, closed car. The chauffeur 
did not turn toward him or seem to see him, 
but as he reached it the door opened a 
crack, then wider, and a voice spoke from 
the car. It was a woman’s voice, husky 
and low, disguised quite obviously, but 
with a thrilling sweetness that could not be 
disguised—muted music of old violins. 

“Mr. Arden? Will you please get in?” 
it said. 


A. slipped through the half-opendoor in- 

* to black darkness. A hand touched his 
wrist, guiding him. It was so light that he 
hardly felt the touch, but it was a woman’s 
hand. He groped for it, lost it, sank into 
a seat which he could not see, then the door 
slammed shut behind him. He heard the 
faint but unmistakable sound of a key 
turned in a lock, then a louder purr from 
the engine, and the car swung into action: 
It lurched round one corner, round another, 
then, throbbing beneath him like a wild 
thing released, it darted on straight ahead. 

T. A., thrown back against the cushions, 
bractd himself in his corner. The cush- 
ions were deep, and soft, and from them, 
from somewhere in the car, came a delicate 
scent, the perfume of many flowers or one 
flower. There was no sound to show that 
he was not alone in the car. He spoke 
softly into the scented dark, and a voice— 
the woman’s voice again—answered from 
close beside him. 

“Your chauffeur is more competent than 
he appears.” 

“He has need to be tonight. And so have 
you, Mr. Arden.” 

“Indéed. And why?” 

““A woman in distress—in trouble—needs 
your help. Will you give it?” 

“Tt would seen that I have no choice,” 
T. A. suggested dryly. 

“You have not!” 

“You are frank. But can you not be a 


Golden Eyes 


little more explicit?” T. A. asked gently. 
“T have never been kidnapped before, and 
I find myself, both literally and figura- 
tively, so much in the dark. What help do 
you want and why do you want it from 
me?” 

“T can ask it of no one else—I want you, 
Mr. Arden, to put yourself under my 
direction and do what I tell you to do for 
one hour. No less and—no more. An 
hour is not long, but it will be long enough, 
if all I have heard of you is true. You 
promise?” 

“Tf I do not?” 

“You will.” 

“You flatter me,” T. A. admitted, ‘and 
you interest me. This woman in distress 
is yourself, Madame?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I promise, but upon one condi- 
tion. A small one. Turn on the light in 
your car.” 

“There is no light in the car.” 

“Permit me to correct you.” 


AS HE spoke, T. A.’s hand slipped along 
the padded wall to a tiny button and 
pressed it. Rose-shaded light, faint as the 
flame of a flawed opal, flooded the car, and 
he saw against cushions of blackest velvet, 
pressed into the farthest corner, a dark- 
cloaked, shrinking figure, a fluttering of 
shrouding veils, a hand that clutched at 
them, holding them closer, and a face. 

It was a woman’s face. T. A. saw that, 
but little more. It shone pale through the 
cloudy chiffon that framed it, like night 
mists choking a star. Behind the cloud red 
lips smiled at him, but he could not see 
their contour. Wide, startled eyes gazed 
at him, but they had no color, only a dark, 
soft brightness of masked and golden 
flame. T. A. leaned closer, looking, trying 
to look deeper into the eyes, and then he 
could not see them. 

With a movement so quick that he 
could not check or follow it, the passive 
figure slipped forward; a hand wrapped in 
the cloak shot upward and struck at the 
globe above it. Once only, but there was 
a crash, a tinkle of falling glass, and the 
car was in darkness again. Gold-shot 
darkness that danced before T. A.’s eyes. 

“You are not hurt, Mr. Arden?” the 
woman’s voice asked softly. “I—I am 
sorry, but you must see tonight only what 
I choose to show you.” 

“T saw nothing,” T. A. said quickly, 
“‘but—I saw enough.” 

‘“‘What did you see?” 

“A face behind a veil. As a slave of 
Romance, which somewhat against my 
will, I have always been, what more should 
I wish to see? From now on, such as I am, 
I am quite at your service, believe me.”’ 

“T believe you, Mr. Arden; I must. 
And I will tell you now what you have to 
do.” 

“Nothing criminal, I hope?” T. A. said 
gayly. “I recently devoted an evening to 
crime, and I have tired of it.” 

“One thing only, something quite easy, 
quite simple. You have only to—to—” 

“Yes, Madame?” T. A. prompted gently. 

“To marry me.” 

“That will be all?” 

‘Do not laugh at me, Mr. Arden. I have 
your promise. I could hold you to it with- 
out explaining at all, but as clearly as I 
can, in the time that we have, I am pre- 
pared to explain. My—our marriage will 
not be like other marriages.” 


“No marriage is,” T. A. interrupted. 

“Tt will right a great wrong, change the 
course of a life, and it will end at—at the 
altar.” 

“Melodrama!” 

“And life; the two are the same, though 
to learn that we have to live. It has been 
for me a long and sad lesson. I shall begin, 
if you please, at the beginning, though 
there will be no names and no dates in 
this story. Many years ago—” 

“In a kingdom by the sea?’” T. A, 
supplied softly. 

“In a garden, a golden garden of life, 
there were a girl and a boy.” 

“A golden girl?” 

“Only a girl and a boy, yet they were 
more, for they loved with a golden love, 
There was a voice which sang to them in 
that garden; it sings now to the world, but 
then it sang to them, to the tune of the 
sunny sea by day and the nightingales at 
night, golden music, and of the music and 
of their untouched youth love was born 
in their hearts, full grown. 

“It was a strange love, Mr. Arden, a 
wonderful love. It was too great, too 
strange for their hearts, which were so 
young. It troubled and hurt and thrilled 
them, leading them into high places and 
dark ones. It was a burden upon them, a 
wind of fate that drove them, two figures 
drifting before it, children of fate, blood 
of the Valkyrs, koenigskinder— 


“‘ “There once were two prince’s children 
Who loved when the world was so young 
But never were happy together—’ ” 


“A faulty translation,” T. A. said, “but 
a charming song. And a charming story, 
though I have heard others like it. Con- 
tinue it, Madame. They were as gods, 
these children?” 


“AS GODS, but—they were not gods. 
They were afraid of their love. They 
did not give their hearts to it. “The prince 


did not tell of his passion.’ Their hands 
touched and clung in the white, Italian 
moonlight, but not their lips—never their 
lips. They were young, poor children, 
but it is not good to be afraid.” 

“Tt is black sin,” T. A. said, very low. 

“Black sin, and it was punished. Into 
the golden garden a—a serpent came.” 

“A man?” 

“A man, young as the boy, but older, 
for he was of an ancient race, tired and old 
of soul and wise. They were poor, the girl 
and the boy. She had no dower but her 
beauty, and her father, whom she loved, 
had no other asset; he had gambled the 
rest away. The boy had a little fortune, 
enough to buy his magic horse and his 
golden spurs if he rode alone. The mat 
was rich; he could, he did, like the men of 
his house before him, spend with both 
hands to buy ugly and evil things and still 
be very rich.” 

“He bought the girl with the fortune?” 
T. A. asked. 

“He could not buy the girl with the 
fortune, and the failure—his _first—in- 
trigued him. He lingered in the garden. 
His shadow lay black upon it. Doubt, 
fear, and pride grew in the two young 
hearts, and in his heart two black passions 
grew, desire for the girl and hate of the 
golden boy. When his time was ripe and 4 
weapon came to his hand, he struck at them 
both—to kill.” (Continued on page 122) 





SONS 


G THERING a shrinking, resisting figure in his arms, T. A. ran through the hall to the door. 


He stumbled on a loose board and laughed. Rocks on the ruined path slipped under his 
feet, and he clasped closer the burden he carried. 


It was light in his arms, resisting no longer 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


Mildred Maddocks 


Do you realize that all 


VERY housewife has a 
number of interests which 
consume her time. Some 
women feel that it is im- 

possible to do full justice to both 
their homes and outside interests, 
and often sacrifice one for the 
other. But it is possible for the 
home-maker to give her atten- 
tion to both of these without 
neglecting either of them or fail- 
ing to serve her family palatable 
meals. 

There are on the market both 
gas and electric ranges which 
have.ovens so well insulated that 
a great deal of the cooking can be 
done by retained heat. By the 
efficient use of a well-insulated 
oven an entire meal can be cooked 
while the housewife is entertain- 
ing her friends, attending a mati- 
née or a lecture, or taking the 
children for a walk in the park. 

The meal is placed in the oven, 
the heat applied for a definite 
length of time, and then turned 
off. The housewife does not need 
to give her dinner a thought after this 
until it is time to serve it. Besides saving 
the housewife’s time, which is of great 
importance, it also saves on the amount 
of fuel consumed. The exact amount of 
saving will depend upon how well the 
housewife plans her meal. 

In order to secure the greatest efficiency 
possible in preparing fireless oven meals, 
the ovens should be filled to capacity 
whenever doing any cooking which extends 
over a length of time. The ovens will vary 
somewhat in size. This, and the quantity 
of each dish to be prepared, will naturally 
cause some variation in the number of 
dishes which can be prepared at one time. 
Select, when possible, utensils of just the 
capacity needed. By selecting them of 
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cookery methods, and research 
matertal included in the Depart- 
ment of Cookery pages represent 
the results of thorough, scientific 
testing by trained workers? 
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is possible 


results by using a- fireless 


various shapes, it is often found that more 
utensils can be placed in the oven. Glass, 
earthenware, or metal utensils may be 
used. For any dish which is to be browned, 
use uncovered utensils. For boiling, 
covered utensils will be needed, but do 
not use a cover with a wooden handle, or 
it will become charred. 

Before preheating the oven or putting 
the food into the utensils, it is advisable 
to try them out in the exact position in 
which they will be used. The first oven 
rack should be placed so that there will be 
free circulation of air under the utensils. 
If a second rack is used, in most instances 
it should be placed so that it just clears 
the tops of the utensils below. Do not 
allow glass or earthenware utensils to 
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touch other utensils or the sides 
of the oven. It is not advisable 
to allow any of the utensils to 
come in contact with each other 
or the sides of the oven, as this 
might interfere with the even- 
ness of heat distribution. These 
ovens are all equipped with 
dampers which give a circulation 
of air when open and which are 
closed to prevent excessive escape 
of heat by this avenue. In elec- 
tric ranges, the damper may be 
closed when the heat is turned 
on, but in gas ovens the dampers 


is lighted, and then closed imme- 


off, in order to retain all the heat 
which is in the oven. One type 
of range has a clock which may 
be set for the time the gas is to 
be kept on; when this time has 
elapsed, the gas is automatically 
shut off and the damper closed. 


are controlled by two switches 
each of which may be adjusted 


In preheating the electric ovet, 
turn both switches to high 
When the food is placed in th 
oven, the upper switch shoul 
be turned off, and the lower 
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must be kept open while the gas f 


diately when the gas is turned f 


The ovens of the electric ranges J 


to high, medium, or low heat. § 


switch left at high or adjusted | 
to medium or low, depending ; 
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upon the degree of heat to kt § 


maintained. Gas ovens should be pre 
heated with the gas turned on full, making 
sure that the dampers are all open. Meal 
may be started in a cold oven, but we fee 
that this is more or less an emergen 
measure, and that the most satisfactor) 
results are to be obtained by using a heated 
oven. ey 
The length of time the dinner is lel 
in the oven is determined by the article 
which requires the longest cooking. 

most instances this will be the meat. Ther 
are a number of desserts and vegetables 
which may be cooked at the same tims 
although some are more adaptable to Jong 
cookery periods than others. Potatos 
should not be boiled over a long petit 
of time, as they will become water-s0 
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Ovington Bros. 
of New York City 
lent us these 
serving dishes 


This entire meal was 
; cooked at one time in 
i/) a fireless oven with a 

saving of time and fuel 






































Cabbage and spinach are not so adaptable MENUS placed on the trivet in the baking-pan. 
@ to extended oven boiling as string-beans, va The scalloped potatoes were prepared as 
shelled beans, peas, carrots, onions, and usual, placed in the casserole, and covered. 





















parsnips. Potatoes and tomatoes, how- c Roast Chicken The peas were barely covered with boiling, 
ever, when escalloped, may both be given Scalloped Potatoes ; Peas salted water and closely covered. For the 
long cookery. The temperature of the Peach Tapioca Peach Tapioca, one cupful of pearl tapioca 
oven and the time of cooking will also was soaked overnight, or for several hours, 
influence the type of dessert. Two-crust in four cupfuls of water, substituting some 
ens pies are not satisfactory for long-period Roast Beef peach juice if convenient. Then it was 
cookery, as the under crust will become Pgn-Roasted Potatoes Onions Placed in a double-boiler with one-fourth 
soaked. “Fruit deeps,” with top crust Apple Pandowdy teaspoonful of salt and one-third to two- 
’ only, some puddings such as those listed thirds of a cupful of sugar, depending on 
he sides in the menus, and baked apples may be SS whether canned or fresh peaches are used. 
dvisable & cooked over a long period of time. Other Creale Steak This was cooked until the tapioca began 
nsils to desserts may be baked in the oven on the A to get clear. In the bottom of a greased 
ch other direct heat and removed before the gas or Sparagus . casserole was placed a layer of sliced 
, as this current is turned off. Chocolate Layer Cake peaches, then one of tapioca, and repeated. 
le evel- Some sample menus which were tested et ee 2's The oven was preheated to 500° F. and 
. These in various fireless ranges in the Institute the dinner placed in the oven. The heat 
od with & kitchens are given. These will give the Roast Leg of Lamb was left on six minutes for each pound of 
‘culation § housewife ideas of how she may use these Baked Sweet Potatoes chicken, or twenty-four minutes for a 
hich are ranges for the greatest efficiency. These Peas and Carrots four-pound chicken. If it is an electric 
re escape FF menus give only the dishes which were Coffee Soufflé Pie oven, turn off the broiler switch and leave 
In elec- § prepared in the ovens. They may be the oven switch on “high” for ten minutes 
may be added to as the housewife desires. She and “medium” for fourteen minutes. The 
s turned may also find it necessary to cook fewer Pea Soup heat was turned off, the oven dampers 
dampers dishes in her oven, or if her oven is large Meat Loaf closed, and the cooking completed on 
e the gas or the dishes small, she may prepare more Baked Potatoes “Lima Beans retained heat for fifteen minutes for each 
od imme- § dishes in order to fill the oven to capacity. Baked Apples pound. At the end of one hour of cooking 
s turned § Soups may be cooked with any of the on retained heat, the dinner was satisfac- 
the heat § meals, adding the milk just before serving. ae area torily cooked. If, however, the housewife 
One type It may also be convenient to prepare a Savory Chicken wishes to be away from home, the dinner 
nich may § dish for the next day’s lunch. An extra Glazed Seecet Potatoes Cankitooce = be cooked with direct heat for five 
gas is to vegetable, macaroni or rice, may be cooked. ae es Tari Pudd = sei minutes to each pound of chicken, and 
time has If the baking time is long enough, dried ee PARES: Fees then on retained heat for such time as she 
matically beans may be cooked in the oven. Cereal is away from home. The temperature, 
closed. also may be cooked in the oven in a double- Oe A neg of course, will drop until the dinner cooks 
ric ranges § boiler, using one which does not have a , very slowly. If the dinner is not hot 
switches, wooden handle. enough for serving when the housewife 
adjusted For the first dinner, a baking pan with returns, the gas may be lighted or the 
low heat. @ a trivet for the chicken, a covered cas- current turned on for a few minutes to 
ric ovel, serole for the potatoes, an uncovered dish ,reheat the food. 
to high for the peach tapioca and a covered cas- For the second dinner, a Delmonico 
ed in the ® serole or saucepan for the peas were Roast, weighing four and one-half pounds 
h should § tested for space allotment in the oven. after it was boned and rolled, was selected. 
he low The chicken, which had been cleaned After weighing, it was dredged with sea- 
adjusted and trussed for roasting, was weighed soned flour and placed on a trivet in a 
lependit = and then dredged with seasoned flour and baking-pan. The onions were peeled, 
eat to 
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pee a While the food is being brought to a boil, 
ng aked ‘, the hood should be partially lowered over 
eT-S0 the utensils and entirely lowered to the 
stove surface during the ‘‘fireless’’ period 






























































placed in a casserole or sauce- 
pan, barely covered with boil- 
ing, salted water, and the lid 
placed on them. The oven was 
preheated to 550° F. and these 
two dishes placed in it. For a 
medium roast of beef, the 
length of time for cooking with 
direct heat is five minutes to 
the pound or _ twenty-three 
minutes in this case. -In the 
meantime, the potatoes were 
pared and an Apple Pandowdy 
or “fruit deep” prepared of any 
seasonable fruit. At the end of 
ten minutes, when some fat had 
cooked out into the dripping 
pan, the potatoes were placed 
around the roast'and the pie 
was placed in the oven. At the 
end of thirteen minutes the heat 
was turned off, the dampers closed, and 
the dinner cooked on retained heat for 
seven minutes to the pound with an 
additional fifteen minutes. At the end 
of this time the dinner was well cooked. 
Here again, however, the dinner may be 
left in the oven over a longer period of 
time. At the end of one hour and fifteen 
minutes of retained heat, the roast was 
still medium rare. When cooked on re- 
tained heat for two hours and fifteen 
minutes, the roast was well done. The 
dinner may be left in still longer if the 
housewife desires. 

For the third dinner, a slice of round 
steak cut at least one inch thick was se- 
lected. Both sides of the steak were 
dredged with flour and seared. It was 
then placed in a large casserole with 
onions, potatoes, and stewed tomatoes 
placed over and around it and the casserole 
covered. A chocolate layer cake was also 
prepared by a standard recipe. In the 
meantime, the oven was preheated to 
375. F. and the meat and cake placed in 
the oven. If an electric oven is used, 
turn off the broiler switch and turn the 
oven switch to medium. In the mean- 
time the asparagus was cleaned, cut in 
pieces, and covered with boiling, salted 
water. The asparagus was covered, and 
at the end of twenty minutes the cake and 
casserole cover were removed and the 
asparagus was placed in the oven. The 
cooking was continued on direct heat for 
ten minutes. The heat was 
then turned off, the dampers 
closed, and the dinner cooked 
on retained heat for two 
hours or longer, as the house- 
wife wishes. With-this din- 
ner it should be possible to 
cook at least one dish for the 
next day’s lunch. 

For the fourth menu a leg 
of lamb weighing five pounds 
was selected. As a leg of 
lamb is to be well done, it is 
quite suited for the long 
cooking. Itshouldbe dredged 
with seasoned flour and 
placed on a trivet with the 
knuckle side down. Six uni- 
form, medium sweet potatoes 


Try the utensils in the posi- 
tion in which they will be used, 
seeing that they do not touch 
others or the sides of the oven 





















By the efficient planning of meals it 
is possible to cook at one time foods 
filling the oven to capacity, without any 
additional expenditure of fuel or time 


were scrubbed, the peas shelled, and the 
carrots scraped and diced. A pie shell was 
also prepared. The peas and carrots were 
placed in separate containers, barely cov- 
ered with boiling, salted water, and the 
utensils closely covered. The entire din- 
ner was placed in an oven which had been 
preheated to 500° F., placing the pie shell 
on an upper shelf. At the end of twelve to 
fourteen minutes the pie shell was removed. 
The leg of lamb should be roasted with direct 
heat for six to seven minutes per pound, 
making thirty to thirty-five minutes for 
the heat to be on. At the end of this time, 
the heat was turned off, the dampers were 
closed, and the cooking was completed on 
retained heat for two and one-half hours 
or longer, as the housewife desires. For 
filling the pie shell, a gelatin pie mixture 
or a filling which may have a whipped 
cream covering is a very good choice, as 
it does away with having to heat the oven 
for a meringue. After cooking, the carrots 
and peas were combined. They may then 
be served buttered or with a cream sauce. 
For the next dinner, a meat loaf was 
prepared by a standard recipe and formed 
into a loaf in a baking-dish. Uniform, 
medium-sized potatoes were scrubbed. If 
a crisp skin is desired, they may be dried 
and rubbed with an unsalted fat. Fresh 


lima beans were shelled and then covered 
with boiling, salted water just before 
placing in the oven and the cover placed 
To the purée and liquor 


on the utensil. 

















from one can of peas or an equal 
quantity of fresh cooked peas 
was added one small peeled 
onion whole, two stalks of 
celery, one teaspoonful of salt. 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pep- 
per, and three cupfuls of boiling 
water. The vessel was then 
closely covered. Apples were 
prepared for baking in the usual 
way. The entire dinner was 
placed in an oven which had 
been preheated to 400° F, If 
it is an electric oven, turn the 
broiler switch off and the oven 
4 switch to medium and bake on 
direct heat for twenty-five 
minutes. At the end of fifteen 
minutes the apples were basted 
with their sirup. After the 
twenty-five minutes of direct 
heat, the dinner was cooked on retained 
heat for one hour and forty-five minutes, 
If the dinner is cooked over a longer period 
of time, the potatoes should be omitted 
or prepared in some other way, such as 
escalloped potatoes, as the baked potatoes 
will become soggy when they cool off in the 
oven. When baking this dinner for three 
to five hours, the meat loaf should be made 
moister than when baked for a shorter 
time. When the baked apples are removed 
from the oven, they should be sprinkled 
with sugar and placed under the broiler 
flame to melt the sugar and brown deli- 
cately. They should then be chilled for 
serving. When the soup was taken from 
the oven, the onion and celery were re- 
moved, and two cupfuls of milk were 
added. Cream may be used for part of 
the milk. 

For the last dinner, a six-pound chicken 
cut for fricassée was selected. Each piece 
was dredged with well-seasoned flour and 
sautéd in hot fat until a golden brown. 
The pieces were placed in a large casserole, 
and over and around it were placed twelve 
small white onions peeled, three stalks of 
celery cut in inch pieces, and two carrots 
sliced. It was then sprinkled with one 
teaspoonful of salt, three cupfuls of 
strained tomatoes were added, the whole 
was dotted with a tablespoonful of butter, 
and the casserole covered. A_ head of 
cauliflower was broken into flowerets and 
allowed to stand in salted water for an 

hour. The sweet potatoes 

were pared, sliced length- 
wise, and placed in a baking- 
dish. Over them was poured 

a sirup made by cooking 

together until thoroughly 

blended one cupful of brown 
sugar, two-thirds of a cupful 
of water, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and two table- 
. spoonfuls of butter. A Rice 

Tapioca Pudding was pre 

pared and poured into 4 

greased pudding-dish. The 

cauliflower was put into 4 

covered utensil with enough 

boiling, salted water [ 
barely cover. The entire 
dinner was put into an oven 
which had been preheated to 
375° F. The pudding Tt 
quires two or three hours 
of baking at 350° F. This 
(Continued on page 126) 
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A small whisk broom 
will generally keep the 
asbestos collars of wickless 
oil stoves very clean 




















To clean the wicks of the 
wick type of oil range, use 
a piece of tissue-paper 
wrapped around the finger 


Successful Cooking on Oil Ranges 


By 


The Institute 


N MANY homes the use of an oil range 
is an all-year-round proposition, and 
there are few of us who have not at 
some time or another experienced the 

necessity of using an oil range in accom- 
plishing oven and top stove cookery for at 
least a few weeks, if only in a summer 
bungalow. To those of us who have had 
this experience the disagreeableness of 
kerosene oil smoke and smell is no new 
story, but this need not be true, and right 
here the Department of Cookery is going 
so far as to say that perfect cookery can 
be accomplished with an oil range, at the 
same time entirely eliminating all the 
unpleasant features. 

Oil ranges, in general, are divided into 
two classes, the wick and wickless type, 
each simple and efficient in operation if 
correctly used. It does not matter ma- 
terially which type you purchase. We 
have found by actual test in our kitchens, 
however, that if the oil range is to be used 
lor baking, roasting, broiling, and top 
stove cookery, a three or four-burner size 
is most efficient. This will permit you to 
use 4 One- or two-burner oven for baking 
and still have a burner available for top 
Stove cooking at the same time. 

While we do not wish to burden you 
with a list of do’s and don’ts, there are a 
few Important factors which must be borne 
in mind if you wish to get the greatest 
efficiency from your oil range. 

The wise housewife, before attempting 
any cookery whatever, should see to it 
that her oil range is set absolutely level. 


Ethel M. 


Has Found It a 


This is particularly true of the wickless 
type of range. If it is not equipped with 
patent levelers, cardboard or thin strips 
of wood will be found excellent for the 
purpose. If the range is not level, excess 
oil may get to the burner during operation, 
or the oil will creep over the collar when 
not in operation, both of which will cause 
undue smoke and odor. 

In the wick type of range, although it 
is desirable, of course, for the range to set 
level, it is usually dirty burners and wicks 
which cause the trouble. The easiest way 
of keeping them always clean is to give them 
just a bit of care each day; probably the 
best time is just before starting the baking 
and cooking of the day. With this type of 
range the important factor is to see that 
the wick itself is kept absolutely clean. 
Too many people make the mistake of 
trimming or cutting the wick. This should 
not be done. It is better to wrap a piece of 
tissue-paper tightly around the first finger 
and break off the charred wick by patting 
down the entire surface of it. Do not rub 
in a circular motion, as this will cause 
unevenness of the wick. One type of range 
has a patent device for doing this. 

For the wickless type of range, remove 
the chimney and spreader, if there is one, 
and with a small whisk broom gently 
brush off the burners and asbestos collars. 
If this routine cleaning has not been 
properly done or it has been your fortune 
to come in possession of a “hand-me- 
down” range, more strenuous cleaning will 
have to be done. *For this cleaning we have 


Dickinson 


Matter of Proper Care 


found the following suggestion helpful: 

Take out the collar and scrape off any 
charred carbon which may have col- 
lected on the burner bow] or collar. We 
do this with a small screw driver or knife. 
Then wipe off with a cloth wound over 
the blade of the knife. This will get most 
of the carbon out of the burner bowl, but 
small particles of it may drop down into 
the main feed pipe. To get rid of these 
particles, a hat pin should be run down 
through the hole which supplies the oil 
to the burner bowl from the feed pipe; 
then unscrew the nut at the end of the 
range farthest from the supply tank and 
flush the oil through it, which will carry 
out any sediment which may have col- 
lected there. If your range has not been 
given proper care, the perforated chimney 
tube inside the burner bowl may have 
got in bad condition. If so, it must be 
taken out and brushed thoroughly to get 
all sediment out of the perforations. It 
is possible that this may never have to 
be done. 

Many housekeepers have the erroneous 
idea that an oil range is dangerous to use. 
To them we would answer that an oil range 
of our approved type is perfectly safe. We 
have but one precaution to offer: Make 
sure of the source of your kerosene. If you 
buy it from a garage where gasoline is sold, 
make sure that it is not measured in a con- 
tainer which has held gasoline; even a 
small amount would cause trouble. 

Because of the many inquiries which we 
receive concerning (Continued on page 134) 
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The housewife should 
make every effort to 
have her picnic bas- 
kets attractively 
filled with such 
foods as will please 


All photographs 
shown on the Insti. 
tute pages this month 
are specially posed 
by us, and _ taken 
by Dana B. Merilj 


Filling the Picnic Basket 


By Dorothy B. Marsh 


HE picnic spirit is born in us, and 

it is with the keenest expectancy 

that we watch the mysterious prepa- 

rations involved in the packing of a 
picnic basket with its toothsome contents. 
For the seaside picnic, there are varieties 
of sandwiches dainty in their fillings, crisp 
salads, and plenty of fruit and cake to 
round out the juicy steak, fried potatoes, 
and coffee which will be cooked on the 
open fire. Or there are a choice of sliced 
cold meats with piquant relishes, very 
simple sandwiches, and fruit salad and 
cake as a top-off for the ‘woods outing.” 
Or it may be an automobile trip when 
the dish of creamed chicken, piping hot 
as it comes from its container constructed 
to keep food hot or cold, will just touch 
the spot. 

Whatever the outing, the housewife 
should use every care in making all her 
picnic appointments as pleasing to the eye, 
as delightful to the taste, and as simple 
in service as she can. The retail market 
now offers many picnic baskets spacious 
yet convenient to carry. Some of them 
have the unique feature of a metal lining 


Evolved in the ‘Department of (Cookery 


as well as a small ice compartment to keep 
all foods in the basket cold. If there is 
to be a youngster in your picnic party, 
why not afford him the proud ownership 
of a small picnic basket of his own. In it 
can be packed the simple sandwiches, 
cookies, and fruit which are suited to his 
youthful stomach, not forgetting his special 
pint vacuum bottle for milk. Never 
more will he wish to sample everything 


‘in the family picnic basket, oftentimes 


to his sorrow. 

It is always wise at the beginning of the 
picnic season to stock up with plenty of 
paper napkins, drinking cups, plates, and 
paraffin-coated containers. Paper drink- 
ing cups are-indispensable, though there 
are times when I have found a supply of 
soda-fountain straws even more useful 
than a drinking cup. For when it is im- 
possible to procure a cupful of water 
from a bubbling spring or running 
brook without roiling the water and 
dipping up leaves or twigs which are 
on the surface, the straw will reach 


In slicing meats 
for sandwiches at 
a picnic meal, a 
sharp knife and a 
tender cut of 
meat are essential 


When making 
sandwiches, much 
time is saved by 
blending the sand- 
wich filling with 
the creamed butter 


the clear water without any trouble. 

Sandwiches are great favorites for the 
picnic basket, and they can be just as 
dainty and enticing as when served at 
home. The sandwich-shaped loaf of bread 
makes uniform slices with little or no 
waste. The crusts may or may not be 
cut off as preferred. Though one usually 
butters the bread slices and then spreads 
them with the sandwich filling, in the 
Department of Cookery we find it much 
simpler and a great saving of time to cream 
the butter thoroughly and then add the 
sandwich filling to the creamed butter, 
whether it is cream cheese and chopped 
fruits, or nuts, or any other soft filling 
such as minced meat. Then the mixture 
is spread on the bread. You will rejoice § 
at the simplicity of this method. 

If your sandwiches are to be filled with J 
sliced meat, care should be taken that the 
meat slices are thin, even, and neat, and 
carved across the grain of the meat rather 
than with it. It is always best to roast 
or cook the cuts of meat the day previous 
to using, so that they may be thoroughly 
chilled, for it is not (Continued on page 194) © 
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Our bulletin on “Fish and Shell- 
fish Cookery” suggests many new 
fish dishes. Address Bulletin 
Service, Good Housekeeping, 
119 West 40 Street, New York 
City, enclosing twenty-five cents 


How to Shell Lobsters 


HE new housewife is often in a 
quandary as to the correct method 
of boiling a lobster and removing 

the flesh thereafter: 

Lobsters should be alive up to the time 
of boiling. They should be plump, and a 
mottled bluish green in color. Add one 
tablespoonful of salt to six quarts of water 
and have it boiling vigorously. Grasp the 
lobsters firmly by the back, and plunge 
them head-first into the rapidly boiling 
water, immersing the entire body. Be 
sure to have enough water to cover the 
lobsters completely. Boil the lobsters 
rapidly for five minutes; then allow them 
to cook slowly for twenty-five minutes. 
Remove, and lay them on their claws to 
drain, and then wipe them dry. 

As soon as the lobsters are cool enough 
to handle, remove the flesh thus: First, 
break off the two large claws and the four 
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In shelling the 
cooked lobsters, 
remove the tail 
from the body, 
and after slit- 
ting it with the 
Scissors, remove 
the tail flesh 
m one piece 


By The 





Institute 


pairs of small claws. Then separate the 
tail from the body at the joint where they 
come together. Holding the tail in the 
left hand with the hard shell side next to 
the hand, as illustrated, cut a single slit 
through the center the entire length of the 
tail. Carefully break away the flesh from 
the shell and remove it in one large piece. 
Run a sharp knife lengthwise through the 
center of this tail piece of flesh and remove 
the intestinal tract which is embedded 





Drop the live lobsters into salted 
water which is boiling vigor- 
ously. Cook for thirty minutes 














Method 


in it. Next, hold the body shell firmly 
in the left hand and with the first two 
fingers and the thumb of the right hand, 
draw out the body, leaving in the shell the 
stomach, which is called “the lady,” and 
is not edible, and also some of the green 
part which is the liver. The sides of the 
body itself are covered with the lungs, 
which are discarded. Break the body 
in several places and pick out the flesh 
surrounding the bones in the bony part 
of the body. This meat is very sweet and 
tender. The coral substance which is the 
roe of the lobster is used as a garnish. 
With the flesh of the body removed, break 
open the large claws, using a small hammer 
or nut cracker, and remove in whole pieces, 
if possible, the flesh they contain. It is quite 
difficult to iemove the flesh of the small claws, 
so they are usually used in garnishing salads. 
Chill the lobster meat well before using. 









Then remove 
the flesh from 
the large claws 
and from the 
body shell of the 
lobster, discard- 
ing the stomach 
and lungs, which 
are not edible 











































A runner of Spanish 
design and color is 
shown al the right. 
Pamphlet No. 4201 
carries directions and 
working pattern for this 
and the lion runner 
and small bag shown 
below, price 25 cents 


This bag would be striking done in 
shades of brown on tan or natural linen 


Center doily of a 
luncheon set shown be- 
low in the middle is 
done in black on cream 
linen. IHot-iron pattern 
No. 4202 carrics designs 
for it and four smaller 
doilies, price 25 cents. 
Double patte) ., 45€ 






This picture shows one end of a white 
linen runner with crocheted lion motif 





NEEDLEWORK, DEPARTMENT 


Strong Spanish (Colors Lend (Character 


HAT is lovelier than a dark paneled 
living-room with a few notes of 
bright Spanish embroidery visible 


in its shadows? Or even a sunny breakfast 
room with no shadows at all and the sun- 
light enhanced by vivid patterns and 
colors? The Spanish feeling in embroidery 
is very strong just now, and its character 
makes it especially useful for rooms that 
you may want to change by means of a 
_new touch. The natural linen crash run- 
ner at the top of the page is most effec- 
tive done all in red, although it may be 
carried out in browns and blues and reds 
combined, just as well. The doily set, of 
which the central piece is shown in the 
picture below the runner, should be worked 
in black on cream linen to get the right 
character. 

The lion runner is a charming thing, 
with its black hemstitching and square 
medallions of filet crochet, worked out by 
a new method which combines two colors 
(here black and white) in an open and 
closed mesh. How perfectly it would fit 
into the general scheme of almost any 
man’s room, or a rather severe library or 


dining-room! 
78 


to Embroidery Designs 


By Anne Orr 


For a stamp Anne Orr will 
send printed directions No. 4203, for 
foreign hemstitching, and a quaint tassel 

go with it. This stitching is tllus- 
trated above on the white linen runner 
with the lion at each end. 
Here it black 


wo-cent 


, 
70 


crocheted 


is done effectively in 





And if you like simple things that blend 
with their surroundings in a fitting but 
unobtrusive manner, make the breakfast- 
room set shown at the bottom of the page. 
It is Japanese in design, and done in blue 
on damask it would add to any breakfast 
or tea table. If you use the double pattern 
with the idea of making a dining-room set, 
I advise you to embroider it in all white, 
as for dinner use that is preferable. 

Next month I expect to give you designs 
for some dainty things for the baby, anda 
little later I am going to take up tapestry 
and gros point and petit point, publishing 
in the magazine full directions for these 
stitches. Patterns may be purchased by 
sending check or money order to Anne Ort, 
Goop HousEKEEPING Magazine, 119 West 
4oth Street, New York City. The Second 
Needlework Supplement is an interesting 
folio for the woman who likes to make 
pretty things for her house and children; 
price 15 cents from Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
Fashion Department. 

Hot-iron pattern No. 3801 carrics designs 
for breakfast room or tea set at left, prve 
25 cents. A double pattern for complete 
dining-room set may be had for 45 cenls 
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The Way of Relaxation Leads to Beauty 


By 


00 often vacation is thought to 

mean only rest and pleasure, but 

there is another thing, far more 
important, which is the real definition of 
the word. Vacation itself means “an in- 
terval in any procedure” and that, trans- 
lated literally, means change. Neither rest 
nor pleasure can be of full value unless 
the winter’s routine is forgotten for a little 
while. Think new thoughts, cultivate new 
people, read new books, relax, shut out un- 
pleasant things, open the mind to fres' 
impressions, “take stock” as a business 
man does, and make yourself ready for 
the winter season by renewing your poise 
and charm and good looks. The woman 
of today can equal and excel the amateur 
athlete in any field; bobbed hair, flat heels, 
and strong young bodies have eliminated 
the feminine handicap. But it is just this 
excellence that makes a “Don’t” quite 
timely. Don’t overdo. Golf and tennis and 


§ swimming, the less violent forms of exer- 


cise, and dancing, too, can be of real value 


= only when they are not carried beyond 


your physical limitations. Business wo- 
man, student, or just the average girl, will 
find that one of the best possible invest- 
ments to make for health and beauty is 
that of a few minutes’ rest after any exer- 


§ cise, whether it is a strenuous eighteen 


holes of golf or a quick, invigorating ocean 
th. A shower or tub, followed by a 
brisk rub-down, is also absolutely essential 


E to best results. 





Beauty in the evening 
is a thing of poise 
and radiance and del- 
icacy, tempered with 
health and charm 


Anna Hazelton 


Use your summer vacation, but do not 
abuse it, is the advice in this article. 
Exercise for the good of your bodily 
charm and relax for the benefit of 
your of mind, but do not 
overdo either one of them if you 
value youth and health and beauty 


State 


ALF the benefit of exercise is in these 
two things. Ocean bathing probably 
has more “Don’ts” attached than any 
other form of exercise, for its temptations 
are many. There is the temptation to come 
out of the water in a wet silk or satin bath- 
ing suit, with no protection against a cold 


wind that produces instant chill; the 


temptation to linger too long on the beach, 
with badly burned face and neck as the 
penalty; the temptation to stay too long 
in the water, with resultant fatigue and de- 
pression; and last the temptation to dress 
the hair hurriedly, neglecting to rinse out 
the salt water that wi// creep in under the 
tightest of caps and leave the hair coarse, 
brittle, and faded at the end of the summer. 
Give all the time you can to your sports 
and to your friends, but don’t forget the 
one to whom you owe a certain part of each 
day—yourself. There is an hour, just be- 
fore it is time to dress for dinner, that is 
every woman’s own hour, if she will but 
make it so. The day’s sport has left a 
certain tiredness on even the freshest face, 
and tiny, almost invisible lines have been 
drawn around the eyes by the glare of the 
sunshine. The complexion is just a little 
dry or burned, and perhaps there is a fresh 
powdering of tiny freckles across a saucy 
nose. This hour is the time for putting to 
rout these enemies of youth and beauty. 
If the face is at all sunburned, take time 
for a short facial treatment, though the 
more elaborate massage is reserved for 
the bedtime hour. Go over the face, neck, 
and arms with a gentle patting movement, 
using pads of absorbent cotton dipped in a 
cooling astringent lotion. An oily astrin- 
gent will answer the double purpose of 
cleansing and softening the skin, and eradi- 
cating any lines that may have formed dur- 
ing the day’s exposure to sun and wind. 





Delavan 


PIECE of ice wrapped in a silk 
handkerchief makes an excellent 

__ pad for applying the cooling lotion, 
toning up the muscles of the face, and 
encouraging a fresh bloom in tired cheeks. 
Care should be taken, however, in apply- 
ing this ice pad to the base of the nose, 
where the many little veins have a ten- 
dency to enlargement. A naturally florid 
complexion, or the complexion of one 
subject to indigestion, is more prone to 
suffer from these enlarged veins than any 
others. The sudden chill, followed by a 
rush of blood back through these minute 
veins, increases the danger of the disfiguring 
network of purple lines so often seen at 
the base of the nose. Follow the facial 
treatment by a warm bath, using one of the 
aromatic bath salts in a favorite odor, to 
soften the water and make the bath more 
restful. Immerse the entire body in the 
warm water, lying prone and relaxing 
completely. The hair should be coiled as 
tightly as possible, so that it can be kept 
perfectly dry, and out of the way. One 
clever and beautiful woman, notable for 
her ability to grace a formal dinner or 
smart dance after a strenuous: day, begin- 
ning with a board meeting and continuing 
on through an art exhibition, and bridge 
and tea, admits that the secret of her fresh 
beauty and delightful poise, after a trying 
day, lies in the twenty-minute relaxing bath, 
when she shuts out all thoughts of anything 
but rest and, she (Continued on page 171) 








Health in the 


day- 
time is a combination 
of freshness and sim- 
plicity, qualified by 
beautvand good spirits 
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CHAPTER XII 
I 


CAME out of my long moments of un- 

consciousness to find the scene lighted 

by a pearly glimmer. Only a few 

flakes of snow were flying, and as I 
raised myself on my elbow, 1 could see that 
the tree which I had carried had been 
pitched by my fall over my head, and at 
some distance down the hill. It was held 
from further descent by a dry old pine 
which had rotted long ago and had been 
blown to the ground. There the two trees 
lay, the living and the dead, locked in each 
other’ s arms. 

The pain in my leg was intense. I tried 
to raise myself and could not, although I 
strove with teeth set and the blood pound- 
ing in my temples. At last I gave it up 
and dropped back, the cold enveloping me 
like an icy sheet. My situation was desper- 
ate. If I called, there was no one to hear. 
My one hope was that my delay in reach- 
ing home might make Mimi anxious, and 
that she would send the men to search for 
me. 

She would not, I knew, begin to worry 
at once, for we did not dine until seven, and 
I often made the rounds of the barns before 
going up to the house. I fumbled in my 
pockets for a match and looked at my 
watch. It was half-past five. An hour at 
least must elapse before Mimi would miss 
me. 

And in the meantime, what? Would the 
cold get me? Would the timber-wolves 
slink close and gaze at me with phos- 
phorescent eves? Would the coyotes throw 
back their heads and howl—waiting? Oh, 
I had imagination enough, lying there, to 
see the thing as it might be. I had heard 
tales of men lost on those high hills. 

Well, I had at least my box of matches. 
With my mind working feverishly, I planned 
what I would do. If they came—timber- 
wolf or coyote—I would build a fire. A 
burning bunch of dry grass dropped down 
on that old dead tree, and it would become 
alive again. The little Christmas bush 
backed by such a conflagration would burn, 
too—and the resin in its veins would snap 
and snarl. 

Prowling beasts would draw away from 
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it—and something of its warmth would 
reach me. I needed that warmth; I ached 
with the cold, yet delayed to strike a 
match, lest in some way my plan might 
fail and I should be left without hope. 

As I waited, my mind seemed cleared, 
suddenly, of the cobwebs which had clut- 
tered it. I was facing death, and what did 
all the things matter which had meant so 
much to me a little while ago? Nothing 
really mattered now but Mimi and my 
father, and the memory of my mother. 
And what would my death do to Mimi, if 
it came? She would be free—free to marry 
Andy. 

That was my first despicable thought of 
her—and then, thank God, I saw her by 
my hearthstone, steadfast in the midst of 


the chaos which had threatened us. Wij 


a clairvoyance which comes, perhaps, 


such moments, I believed in her love it 


me, as I had not believed since the day th 


Andy had learned the truth and we ha 3 
said those unforgettable things to @§ 


other. The barrier had been of my 0 
making, not of hers. I had erected it bi 
my unbelief—and she, wise as women a 
had known. i 
I would live to tell her. Death show! 
not claim me until I had told her. Despt 
ately I raised myself on my elbow al 
shouted. My voice returned to me moti 
ingly. My leg was now numb, the blot 
seemed slowly congealing in my veins. 
I lost consciousness, my last « -hance woul 
be gone. 
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Mimi stood at one side of the fire and looked down at me. 
dress, Jerry. But Iam worn out. 


“TI ought to 
I think it is my punishment for 


calling you a barbarian when you didn’t want to put on your dinner coat” 


Again I looked at my watch. It was 
alter six. Mimi would be wondering if I 
had returned to the farm. She might, at 
this very moment, be telephoning to the 
men: they would be starting out. A fire 
would guide them. 

With sudden energy I tore up great 
handfuls of the dried and brittle grasses, 
put a match to them, and flung them down 
on the two trees. There was a hiss as the 
snow melted, a sharp crackle as the 
ranches caught, then a bright banner 


waved against the blackness of the night. ° 


I felt its heat—stretched out my hands. 
The light cut a wide circle into the shadows. 
‘nder It the snow was pink, a great rock 
was bathed in gold, the trunks of the trees 
were like pillars of ebony. 


Thus was our Christmas tree again il- 
lumined. Not with the holiday glitter of 
silver balls and tinsel chains, but as a 
flaming beacon! 

For a moment my mind was free from 
all distress, the warmth was comforting, 
hope was in my heart; high up on the hills 
that banner would be seen, and help would 
come. 

I think after that I fell into a sort of 
stupor. I fancied I sat by my own hearth, 
and warmth came from it, and Mimi and 
I talked together, and I told her all that 
had been in my mind. 

I opened my eyes, at last, to find the 
fire had died down to a steady glow which 
lighted the aisles between the ebony pillars, 
so that the whole s¢ene was like the setting 


THE CONCLUSION 


of a story of young love 
forged true in the 


fires of poverty and 


misunderstanding 


ofa play. Then, against that background, 
showed suddenly a sinister shape. It 
swept silently toward me, revealing, on 
near approach, a bushy tail, a pointed nose, 
eyes that were mere slits of liquid green. 

The fire halted the creature for a mo- 
ment, but it skirted the fire. I tried to rise, 
but fell back. I shouted, but the sounds 
I made seemed faint and hollow. I tried 
to reach for my knife and could not get at 
my pocket. I shielded my face with my 
arm, as I felt finally the impact of the 
great body. 

I thought then that the end had come. 
What chance had I against this panting 
brute and the others which would follow? 
Again I tried to get at my knife, and, thank 
God, I could not, for at that moment there 
rang in my ears a glad bark which was 
never born in the throat of a wolf—the 
bark of a dog which has found its master. 
It was Quentin who stood over me, quiver- 
ing, whining, trying to lick my cheek, 
loving me! 
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M™ had begun to be uneasy early in 
the evening. From the window of her 
own room she could, in clear weather, see the 
trail which I had followed, but now the 
mountain was hidden by a thick curtain 
of snow. As the storm increased, Dora 
tried to reassure her. There were many 
such storms, she said. Mimi called to the 
men at the barns and learned that I had not 
come in. Timothy, arriving at the moment, 
offered to go and look for me. Mimi would 
not let him, so he built a great fire on the 
hearth, and she told him stories. Quentin 
would not stay by the fire. He put his nose 
to the crack of the front door and refused 
to leave. At six he sat up, cocked his ears, 
and barked and whined. 

“T thought he heard you, Jerry, so I let 
him out, and he was away like a shot. 
Then we waited, Tim and I, but you did 
not come or Quentin either. The snow had 
stopped, so I went to my room and looked 
out. It was too dark to see the mountain, 
but there seemed to be a great star hanging 
low in the sky, and as I watched, it grew 
bigger and bigger, and then I knew it must 
be a fire and that you had lighted it, so I 
called up the men and sent them after 
you.” 

The men met Quentin halfway. I had 
tied my handkerchief to his collar, and it 
was he who led them back to where I lay. 

They made a rude stretcher of the blan- 
kets they had brought, and placed me on it; 
then, with the carefulness of those who are 
the guardians of the forest, they beat out 
the fire and heaped snow on it. Thus the 
little tree which was to have lighted our 
Christmas lay alone under a white pall. 

I fainted again before they got me home, 
and opened my eyes to see Mimi’s face 


above me. It was very white, and the 
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eyes were frightened. And it was those 
frightened eyes which I took with me into 
my dreams. 

For I was desperately ill. My leg was 
broken, and the exposure had brought on 
pneumonia. I came out of my delirium now 
and then to worry about Mimi, and to try 
to tell-her of the things I had thought while 
I lay half-frozen on the mountain side. I 
was always trying, too, to tell her about 
the ranch and what Uncle Jerry had said 
of it. 

“He told me it was a shining palace,” 
I kept saying. “I didn’t know it was a 
shack like this.” 

And she would soothe me, ‘‘Perhaps it is 
a shining palace, Jerry,” and try to smile 
at me, but always her eyes were frightened. 

Mrs. Hayes came down and helped with 
the nursing, but she had to go back to her 
own sick man. Dora had all-she could do 
with the housework.. The-men from the 
barns did what. they ‘could, but they were 
awkward and uncouth. So it-was Mimi 
whom I saw day and night, tireless, with 
deep shadows under the frightened eyes, 
her hair brushed back from her white 
face, her simple gowns faded from many 
washings. 


NE day I caught her hand as she bent 
over me. ‘Where is the Mimi of the 
peacock portrait?” 

She tried to speak lightly: ‘She has 
flown away. A fairy waved a wand and 
changed her into a—little brown hen.” 

“You mean that a country clod turned 
her into a—Cinderella.” 

“Hush, Jerry.” 

It was after this that I drifted away from 
realities into a world which had to do with 
appalling heights which I could never 
scale—a world in which a thousand Christ- 
mas candles burned with a heat which 
consumed me, a world in which Mimi with 
her frightened eyes receded, and two 
women in white took her place. 

Nurses! They did for me the things that 
Mimi had not known how to do. Made 
me comfortable with their expertness. 
There were doctors, too, besides the one 
who looked after the sick of our com- 
munity. These visiting doctors were 
dominant and splendid, and the nurses 
jumped at a word from them. ‘They 
listened to my breathing with tubes which 
they stuck in their ears; they tapped my 
chest and back with expert fingers to catch 
the dull echoes from my congested lungs. 

It seemed to me that with the coming of 
these doctors and nurses everything in the 
house changed. There was an air of luxury 
—conveniences for the sick-room magically 
appeared—when the door of the living- 
room opened, it glowed with a new bright- 
ness. Mimi drifting in and out wore some 
of her silken négligées. It was all puzzling, 
and I did not try to solve the puzzle. These 
things were, perhaps, but a part of my 
dream, and I should wake to find squalor 
and ugliness all about me. 

It was at this time that I lost the nurses, 
lost the doctors, lost Mimi, lost all con- 
sciousness of the room I was in, the rooms 
beyond, and the mountains that encom- 
passed us. I seemed to wander on the 
shores of a vast blue sheet of water, shout- 
ing desperately to the skies, “Father!” 

And when I had shouted until I was 
hoarse, and was too tired to struggle on, 
suddenly my father answered, 

“Jerry, my son.” 


Peacock Feathers 


Of course, it was only a dream, but it 
quieted me. I leaned on his strength as I 
had leaned as a boy. I seemed to hear his 
voice saying the simple prayers, the lovely 
grace. 

He seemed, too, to talk to Mimi. Yet 
I knew they had never met—that what I 
heard were phantom conversations. 

“IT wrote to Olga and she sent me 
the money . . .” 

Had I dreamed that? 
dreamed it. 

And again, “If there is a God, why doesn’t 
He let Jerry and me be happy?” 

And that long talk which seemed to drift 
in from the other room out of a long silence. 

“He was always a fanciful child, Mimi.” 

“T thought he lied to me.” 

“His mother thought that, too, in his early 
years. His imagination embroidered every- 
thing.” 

“Well, I blamed him.” 

“Tt huri him as much as you.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“All his castles tumbled. There was only 
you left, Mimi.” 

“And I failed him.” 

“Do you think you did?” 

“Ves. I stayed because I was ashamed to 
go back.” 

“Vet you do love him?” 

“T know it now. Oh, he was such a dar- 
ling, always. Trying to fit me into this life 
when he wanted me, more than anything, to 
be a princess in a castle. Don’t you see that 
was the trouble? I knew he wanted the castle 
and the princess in it. And I couldn’t be 
that, not up here. So I shut him out of my 
life—” 

Her voice died away ina whisper. I was 
aware of the nurse coming in. I opened my 
eyes and said, 

“T have been dreaming.” 

She had a pleasant, throaty laugh. “I 
should say you had waked up while I was 
gone.”” She laid a finger on my pulse, 
smoothed my pillow, went to the door, and 
said: ‘‘He is conscious. Do you want to 
come in?” 

And there was my father, no longer a 
figure of fantasy, but in the flesh, and he 
was saying, “Jerry, my dear son—” 

And Mimi was on her knees beside the 
bed, “Oh, Jerry, you peach—to come back 
like this—I thought you had drifted away 
from me forever.” 


Oh, I must have 


S 
NE day I said to Mimi: “Did you 
really ask Olga for money? Or did I 
dream it?” 

“T did. She wrote a note to you on 
Christmas day, Jerry, and sent back the 
doll, and I read the note because I thought 
it might need an answer. Would you like 
to have me read it to you now?” 

She brought it, presently, to my bed- 
side. 

“My DEAR JERRY,” Olga said. 

“T want Mimi to have the doll, and I 
don’t want you to pay for it. I wish we 
might all be friends. I am going to be 
married soon, and I think I have never had 
quite this kind of happiness before. It 
makes me want to reach out and take the 
hand of every one I have seemed to harm, 
or who has been my enemy. 

“May the New Year bring you your 
heart’s desire, Jerry, as I am sure it is 
bringing mine, and will you give my love 
to Mimi? Perhaps she doesn’t want it, 
but I'll send it just the same, and if there 









is anything I can ever do for either of yoy 
let me know.” ee 

Mimi laid down the letter. ‘It came on 
Christmas morning, Jerry, when every. 
thing was dreadful. A blizzard was raging 
and the doctor said you ought to have 
nurses, and I was almost frantic. Then 
one of the men brought the mail, ang 
Olga’s letter was in it, and the doll. Ang 
somehow, as I read the note, I began to 
feel that Olga meant what she said. That 
she really wanted to help. So I just sa 
down and wrote to her—and I told her the 
truth. All about how things are here,” 

“My dear girl—” 

“It had to be the truth, Jerry. Q; 
nothing. I simply couldn’t accept things 
under false pretenses. And pride doesn't 
amount to much when death stares us in 
the face. Do you know, Jerry, that ing 
way I was glad to tell her. It was like 
drawing a long, free breath after being in 
a stifled room.” ; 

There was a radiance about her which 
was like that of the old days. “Oh, Jerry, 
Jerry,” she said, “if I had only faced the 
truth before!” 

“Tf we. had both faced it,’’ I said. 





























































HE curled her fingers about mine, 
“Well, all that’s over now, isn’t it? 
And we'll start straight.” 

But we didn’t start straight. For what 
she said after a moment’s silence altered 
the whole aspect of things for me. 

“You see, Jerry, there was no one else 
I could ask. Mother was in Florida with 
Aunt Bernice, and I couldn’t have told 
her anyhow. I insisted that it must bea 
loan. I thought when you were well that 
we might pay it back—” 

Dense blackness seemed to engulf me. 
How could I pay anything? Once more 
worries weighed me down. 

I heard Mimi saying anxiously, “Oh, 
I’m afraid I’ve talked too much.” 

I managed to smile at her. ‘Not a bit, 
my dearest. But I’ll try to sleep.” 

I couldn’t sleep however. (Questions of 
ways and means beat against my brain. 
I must, of course, sell the ranch. And 
why not? It had brought me nothing 
but poverty, humiliation, unhappiness. 
Mimi and I would seek some other field. 

I was not, it seemed, ever again to play 
the part of hero on the stage of life. My 
leg would mend, but not for me would be 
the glory of war. Four manuscripts had 
come back to me during my illness. I had 
made Mimi tell me, although she had tried 
to hide the truth. 

So, what was I after all? Neither war- 
rior bold, nor budding genius. I was simply 
a sick boy who, with eyes fixed on the 
stars, had lost the road. 

The way seemed very dark before me, 
and in the darkness I found myself whis 
pering, “Give me courage, God, give me § 
strength—” and strength seemed to flow 
into me before I slept. 

The next day I talked the situation ovet 
with my father. 

“T want to sell the ranch.” fa 

“Why think about it now, Jerry? Watt 
until you are well.” 

“T must think about it. Mimi and! 
can’t stay here. I can’t work, and I cant 
afford to hire Hayes.” 

“T can work,” my father said, “and I 
can stay on. I am not needed at home. 

“What about your church?” 
“They ought to (Continued on page 141) 
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I WAS not, it seemed, ever again to play the part of hero on the stage of life. Neither warrior 
bold nor budding genius. I was simply a sick boy who, with eyes fixed on the stars, had 


somehow lost the road. 


I found myself whispering, “Give me courage, God, give me strength —”’ 
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OUR, MOTH 
BULLETIN. 


The Institute's new bulletin 
covering the life history, 
habits, and methods of control 


of the moth should prove of 


interest to you, for even tf you 
have been fortunate enough 
never to have experienced the 
ravages of the moth, it does 
not follow that you will 
always remain so. Send 
25 cents for your copy to 
Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service 
119 W. goth St., New York City 





OW many woolen or fur- 
trimmed articles have 
you in your summer 
wardrobe? Think for 

a moment of the many things 
in your home now which were 
not stored at your furrier’s 
in the early spring because they 
must be accessible, and are now 
exposed to the ravages of the 
moth. That fur-collared wrap 
which you will need for evening 
wear, your woolen sweater, indis- 
pensable at the seashore, a few 
woolen blankets for the occa- 
sional cool summer night, the 
surplus supply of golf stockings, 
a motor robe or two—all these 
are food for moths and will need 
to be protected. 

Do not allow the fact that you 
are summering at home to influ- 
ence you in leaving any woolens, 
feathers, or furs where moths can get at 
them. Our advice is to leave nothing, 
even for a two or three weeks’ vacation 
period. 

On a clear sunny day, then, search them 
out, and if they need cleaning and brush- 
ing, make this your first thought. The 
attachment to the vacuum cleaner, if 
you have one, affords an excellent and easy 
means of cleaning. Lay the garments out 
flat on the mattress of your bed and go 
over them carefully with the furniture or 
upholstery tool. A table has so smooth 
a surface that garments slip. Take long, 
regular strokes, and you will find it but a 
moment’s task. If the articles are fur- 
trimmed, go over the fur with the vacuum 
attachment to remove any moth eggs 
which might be lodging there. It is then 
advisable to comb out the fur. A metal 
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A chest is convenient 
for storing blankets, 
robes, and sweaters 


Stop Feeding 


the 


Moth 


The Institute Finds New Means of Protection 
































comb made for the 
purpose is the best 
thing to use. Such 
a comb can be pur- 
chased from your 
furrier and is a splen- 
did thing to have at 
hand for the occa- 
sional combing out 
of fur which has 
become wet and 
matted. 

Now for the next step, which is the 
spraying with an insecticide or moth 
liquid. This is important. Remember 
that if it is worth doing at all, it is worth 
doing well. Stand far enough away from 
the article to make a fine, mist-like spray, 
so that the fabric will be well covered but 
not saturated. If the material is very 


This shows 
their stages 


the adult 


in proportion to buttons, both 


By Helen M. Whitson 


thick and heavy, it will probably be neces- 
sary to spray both sides. Try to penetrate 
every seam and fold of the fabric. When 
the articles have been thoroughly sprayed, 
hang them to dry before packing. It is this 
treatment of the fabric 
which makes it distaste- 
ful to the baby larve 
and literally starves them 
out. While this treat- 
ment is excellent for 
woolens, we hesitate in 
advising it for fur for two 
reasons: first, there is 
always the risk of dis- 
coloring dyed furs, and 
second, you have the 
danger of long fur be- 
coming matted. 

In putting away your 
now moth-proofed ar- 
ticles, separate the things 
which you wish to be 
accessible from _ those 
which may be stored 
away for several months. 
Keeping them in dust- 


COURTESY OF U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


moth and larve in all 
of growth; note size of larve 
of actual size 


proof containers is desirable, of course, and 
the sealed bags and chests such as those 
illustrated make excellent places for stor- 
ing. Thus, moth-proofed articles in moth- 
proof containers make assurance doubly 
sure. For the dresses and wraps which 
are to be kept at hand, the bags which 
take a full-length garment are most 
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convenient, as the wraps may be placed 
upon hangers and kept free from wrinkles. 
For children’s clothes, short coats, etc., 
the half-length bags may be used to 
advantage, since there is less waste space. 
Just a thought for next spring—try moth- 
proofing the children’s woolen suits and 
dresses and delay the expensive dry clean- 
ing of them until fall, when you are sure 
the children have not outgrown them. 
Blankets, sweaters, davenport throws, 
etc., are easily put away in a chest as 
shown. If you have no chest at hand, 
wrap them in heavy paper; pasteboard 
boxes will do, but be sure to seal the 
openings with gummed paper. For the 


ones which will be needed often, we urge 
the purchase of a chest, as described, 
since the opening and the closing of the 
chest is but the matter of an instant, 


and the convenience more than com- 
pensates for the small outlay of money. 
If you anticipate closing your home 
for a few weeks, you will feel safer 
if you spray your rugs and whatever 
woolen hangings you may be leaving 
exposed. Give them the same treat- 
ment you have given your clothes; 
that is, clean them thoroughly first 
and spray them afterward. 
It is because a clear understanding 
of the moth and its habits will give 
you power in caring for your home 
intelligently and sensibly, that we 
have conferred with Dr. Albert 
Parsons Sachs of New York City, 


Use the vac- 
uum cleaner 
attachment 
onthe fur col- 
lar of awrap, 
as shown 


Clean your wraps tnoroughly 
before spraying. A metal 
comb is splendid for fur trim- 
ming. A full-length bag will 
keep your clothing free from 
wrinkles and always accessible 


who tells us these facts about moths: 

“The moths which we see flickering 
helplessly about the light of a summer 
evening are harmless creatures which do 
not damage clothes at all, but live on 
vegetation, and have been attracted from 
their customary haunts by the fatal lure 
of light. The real miscreants are the tiny, 
yellow, glistening moths less than half an 
inch across when the wings are fully spread 
in flight. 

“The flying moth which arouses the 
diligent housekeeper’s ire and fears may 
already have done all or part of the damage 
of which she is capable, namely, the laying 
of eggs. This adult moth does not eat 
during its lifetime and can cause no imme- 
diate or direct damage to anything. 

“In a nutshell this is the story of the 


clothes moth: Moth to egg to larva to 
pupa to moth. The female lays her eggs, 
which may number between fifty and 150, 
in the course of her short life of a week 
or two. The time necessary for the hatch- 
ing of the eggs varies with the temperature. 
It is because of our superheated houses 
that the hatching of the larve is possible 
during the winter months, making the 
moth an all-year-round pest. 

“When the embryo larva hatches from 
its eggs, it is a small, white thread-like 
creature ready to live its life of growth 
and damage. Although under the stress 
of hunger, and the absence of wool, furs, 
etc., the adult larva will eat other foods; 
the animal fibers, wool, fur, feathers, and 
hair, are its only desired food. Careful 
observation has shown that the larva 
prefers edges or folds of woolen cloth to 
the flat surface, and will avoid the light if 
possible. When the larva reaches its full 
development, which is usually in from 

fifteen to twenty weeks, it passes 
into the pupal or chrysalid stage. 
When this development is complete, 
the pupa bores its way from the 
case, and we see before us the full- 
grown moth, which flies off to start 
a new generation. 

“Now that we know the story, we 
must seek aremedy. Obviously it is 
not merely to kill the elusive flying 
moth. To kill the larva must be the 
aim of those who seek to control its 
ravages.” 


Direct a fine, 
mist-like 
spray of 
mothproofing 
liquid on 
your woolens 























































This type of freezer requires 
a brine solution made by dis- 
solving rock salt in water 


Freezing 


ARM weather and ice-creamcan 

not very well be separated. The 

housekeeper whose family craves 

thehome-made kind usually wel- 
comes suggestions for simplifying the pro- 
cess, especially if she finds cranking tire- 
some and has no one to help her. 

The crankless type of freezer or so- 
called vacuum or automatic freezer, there- 
fore, appeals to many housekeepers, but 
the first question arising in their minds is 
anatural one: ‘Does this type of freezer 
really make smooth ice-cream?” Yes, 
indeed, it does, but only when directions 
are followed to the last letter. It is far 
more imperative with freezers of this sort 
than with any other type, that they be 
used correctly. If they are not, a very 
grainy product will result. 

The condition of the ice is the first essen- 
tial. It should be chopped uniformly fine 
—in fact, almost shaved. We often use a 
heavy bag and mallet for doing this, but 
one of the easiest and quickest methods we 
have found is tousea large, wooden box and 
long-handled ice-crusher. You will notice 
in the illustration that this outfit makes 
it possible for the worker to stand with a 
straight back, thus minimizing fatigue. 

The correct proportion of ice and salt 
is the next requirement. Of the two 
freezers illustrated, one requires that some 
of the salt be used in the form of brine, 
which is made by dissolving rock salt in 
water. A supply of brine may be made 
up and kept on hand for future use. 

In packing the other freezer, the ice and 
salt are added alternately. We have found 
that the best proportion is one part of salt 
to three parts of ice. If preferred, the 
correct amounts of ice and salt may be 
mixed and the freezer packed with the 
mixture. We found that a proportion of 
one to three requires about one and one 
quarter hours to freeze two quarts of plain 
custard or Philadelphia cream. A heavier 
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To remove the 






WV ithout Zurning 


Tested at the Institute 


This outfit provides an easy and 
rapid way of preparing the ice 





ice-cream in cylinder 
form, wrap around the outside of the con- 
tainer a cloth wrung from hot. water 









Stir the mixture two or three 
times at ten-minute intervals 
after the freezing has started 









mixture, and especially one containing 
fruit, requires somewhat longer. More 
rapid freezing can be obtained by using 
equal parts of ice and salt. With this 
proportion two quarts of cream can be 
frozen in fifty minutes. 

One of the secrets of producing a 
smooth result is to scrape the mixture 
from the sides and bottom of the con- 
tainer two or three times at ten-minute 
intervals, after the freezing has started. 
This can be done very well with a knife 
or wooden paddle. 

After the freezing period has passed, if 
the cream is not to be used immediately, 
the freezer must be repacked. This brings 
us to the physics of ice-cream making. 
With every gram of ice that melts, a cer- 
tain amount of heat is taken from the sur- 
rounding material, which, of course, is the 
cream itself. To produce rapid melting, 
salt is combined with the ice. The greater 
proportion of salt, then, the more rapid 
the freezing. Therefore, when the melting 
starts to retard due to the diminishing 
quantity of ice, the temperature in the 
food compartment will start to rise. To 
keep the frozen mixture hard—that is, to 
maintain a low temperature—the melted 
ice must be discarded and the freezer 
repacked with fresh ice. 

Freezers such as those illustrated are 
excellent for freezing molds. To remove 
the ice-cream in cylinder form, apply a 
towel wrung out of hot water to the out- 
side of the ice-cream container, as shown 
in the illustration. Then run a spatula 
around the top of the mold, and the con- 
tents will usually slide right out. If the 
form refuses to come, an application of 
another hot cloth will probably bring it. 
Of course, the mixture must be thoroughly 
frozen before trying to remove it thus. 

This type of freezer is very convenient 
to take on picnics—and especially on 
motor picnics. 
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The little cleaning required by 
open type range units is best 
done with the vacuum cleaner 


VERY conductor of electricity 

offers some resistance to the flow 

of the current. The current does 

work in overcoming the resist- 
ance, and the work performed appears 
as heat. This fact is used to advantage in 
the many electric household heating appli- 
ances, in which the current is made to flow 
through conductors having the proper re- 
sistance to give off heat in sufficient quanti 
ties to be put to practical use. The conduc- 
tor in which the heat is generated is called 
the heating element, and as this is the heart 
of every heating device, the care of heating 
appliances resolves itself mainly into the 
care of the heating element. 

None of the ordinary metals is suitable 
for use as heating elements in most ap- 
pliances, because of the fact that at high 
temperatures these metals oxidize readily 
and consequently deteriorate very rapidly. 
Heating appliances, as we now know them, 
have been made possible by the use of 
metal alloys which have remarkable 
properties, making them almost ideal for 
heating elements. These alloys will stand 
very high temperatures for relatively long 
periods and have the necessary physical 
properties of strength, ductility, etc., so 
that they may be readily fabricated. 
Remarkable as the alloy wires are, there 
are definite limits to the length of their 
useful life, and therefore, as a first pre- 
caution in the care of heating appliaa- 
ces, try toconserve this life by turning off 
the current as soon as you 
are through using the ap- 
pliance. Each minute that 
thecurrent flows needlessly 
hot only costs money in 
Increased power bills, but 
subtracts from the useful 
life of the appliance. 

Some heating appliances, 
such as toasters, grills, 
radiant heaters, etc., have 
the heating element visible 
and more or less exposed. 

Generally the element is 
in the form of a rather fine 


The heating element of this 
toaster is made of alloy rib- 
bon wound on mica forms 
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Care of Heating Appliances 
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The percolator above is equipped 
with a safety fuse to protect 
the element against overheating 


wire or ribbon, wound on a mica frame or 
on suitable insulators. Because the ele- 
ment is exposed, it.is, of course, necessary 
to take precautions that no mechanical 
damage shall come to it. In cleaning 
appliances with exposed elements, do not 
attempt to use a cloth or stiff brush on the 
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element itself. To do so may break the 

wire or stretch it out of shape so that 

adjacent parts will touch, causing a 

short circuit, or the stretched wire may 

touch the frame of the device. If 

crumbs collect in your toaster, shake 
them out gently. If the open element of 
the top stove of your electric range accu- 
r.alates dirt, remove it by using the blower 
or suction attachments of the vacuum 
cleaner. If the reflector of your radiant 
heater becomes dirty, wipe it with a soft, 
damp cloth, but be careful not to touch 
the heating element. 

Many heating appliances have the heat- 
ing element concealed. Included in this 
class are electric smoothing irons, waffle 
irons, percolators, chafing dishes, and some 
range top stove units. The routine care 
of such appliances becomes simply a matter 
of the care of the surfaces. There is one 
precaution in the care of percolators and 
similar devices having concealed elements, 
namely, these should not be immersed in 
water, for to do so may seriously damage 
the heating element. 

Some heating appliances are designed 
for.continuous use, and the heat which 
they give off is dissipated rapidly enough 
so that an even operating temperature is 
maintained. Such devices are the toaster, 
the grill, the air heater, etc. Other devices, 

however, which are in- 
tended to heat some ma- 
terial besides the adjacent 
air, will dissipate sufficient 
heat under the proper 
working conditions so that 
they will operate safely, 
but if these conditions are 
not fulfilled, the tempera- 
ture of the device keeps 
rising to the point where 
the life of the heating ele- 
ment may be affected, or 
in one or two devices there 
may even be danger of fire 
to the surroundings. In 
this classare the smoothing 
(Continued on page 120) 


The heart of the smoothing 
iron, the heating element, is 


shown in the foreground 
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EN Sir George Fenwick, 

High Commissioner of 

New Zealand, resident in 

London, was in Washing- 

ton a short time ago, he called on 

me to have a talk about infant 

mortality. He was very enthusi- 

astic over what had been done in 

the saving of babies’ lives in New 

Zealand, and he wanted to get in 

touch with what we are doing in 
this country on that question. 

Curiously enough, the great 
progress made in New Zealand was 
started by a private society—The 
Royal New Zealand Society for the 
Health of Women and Children. 
Its seal shows a happy mother on 
a red background, and the motto 
on the seal is, ““To Help the Mothers 
and Save the Babies.” Its first 
patrons were Lord and Lady 
Plunket, and its nurses are called 
“Plunket Nurses.” 

Sir George left with me a copy of the 
Annual Report of the Central Council of 
the above cited Society, printed in June, 
1923. He is a business man, not a phy- 
sician, nor a physiologist, nor a social 
worker, nor one particularly interested 
in any of the features of infant welfare, 
but he was a loyal and patriotic citizen of 
New Zealand, and an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the work of the New Zealand 
Babies Society. 

These people so far away have high aims. 
The objects of the Society are “‘to uphold 
the sacredness of the body and the duty 
of health; to inculcate a lofty view of the 
responsibilities of maternity and the duty 
of every mother to fit herself for the perfect 
fulfilment of the natural call of mother- 
hood, both before and after child-birth, 
and espécially to advocate and promote 
the breast-feeding of infants.” 

I consider the above the most compact 
creed for happy and healthy motherhood 
that I have ever seen. The whole crux of 
the situation is placed in the most positive 
and attractive manner. 

Due to the activities of this Society, the 
Government of New Zealand has printed 
a small pamphlet entitled, “The Expectant 
Mother and the Baby’s First Month.” 
During the year, 20,000 copies of this 
leaflet were distributed. 

Without spending any further time in 
explaining the organization of the Society, 
let us come down to what has been at- 
iained. During the year, the infantile 
death-rates for the four main cities of the 
Dominion’ were as follows: Auckland, 
4.3 per hundred; Wellington, 4.9 per hun- 
dred; Christchurch, 5.4 per hundred; 
Dunedin, 4 per hundred. 

The work which has already been accom- 
plished has been due to the enlistment of 
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DOCTOR, WILEY Tells One 
of the Best Stories of the Month 


babies. 


of New York. 


Saving Babtes in New 


More and more, as the evidence comes in, do 
we realize how criminally foolish is the at- 
titude of mind that keeps us from saving our 
It is such an easy thing to do that 
any one should be willing, nay, eager, to do it. 
Babies don’t want to die; their mothers don’t 
want them to die; no one wants them to die. 
But we must WANT THEM TO LIVE 
before we can expect to cut the death-rate 
down to where it should be—no baby dead 
that can possibly be saved. To this story of 
how New Zealand is saving her babies we 
shall add, in another issue, the story of how 
New York City is doing ‘ 
by Senator Copeland, former Health Officer 
It will surprise you! 


the women in the country in active par- 
ticipation in the work of the Society. They 
hope to reduce the infant death-rate still 
more and are endeavoring to bring to the 
women of the Dominion the importance 
of realizing the advantages of fresh air, 
regular habits, ample outdoor exercise, 
and proper rest and sleep as the main 
essentials for health, fitness, and safety 
throughout the period of pregnancy and 
lactation. When women who have lost 
their children find how easy it is to keep 
them, they often repeat the pitiful cry, 

“Oh, if we had only known in time!” 

Possibly the climate of New Zealand 
may be more favorable to infant life than 
it isinthiscountry. But when we consider 
that in the most favored localities of our 
country we never have begun to touch the 
low figures quoted above, we must realize 
that it is due to our own fault rather than 
that of the climate. 

There is, undoubtedly, less crowding 
in the cities in New Zealand than there 
is in this country, and yet when we find 
that in New York, which is the most 
densely settled of any of our cities, the 
infant death-rate has fallen exceedingly 
low, we are convinced that even in the 
densest cities of our country, with proper 
precautions and utilization of all the 
natural resources that are available, we 
shall be able to control very decidedly any 
very large increase in the death-rate of the 
children. 

To show what progress has been made, 
I can give a few of the statistics of the city 
of Dunedin. The number of infants who 
died of gastro-enteritis and diarrhea in the 
first two years of life, prior to this move- 
ment, was twenty-five, in the first five-year 
period after the beginning of the work, 
namely, from 1908 to 1912 inclusive, the 


it. . The story is 






Zealand 






number fell to 9.4 per thousand, 
For the second five-year period, 
ending with the year 1917, it fell to 
3.8 per thousand, and for the fourth 
period ending with 1922, .8 per 
thousand. This is a striking illus. 
tration of what one Society can do, 

Summer complaint, or infantile 
diarrhea, or gastro-enteritis, or 
whatever you please to call it, has 
always been the most common 
cause of infant death. In a period 
of sixteen years in the city of 
Dunedin, the threat of infantile 
diarrhea as a death factor has prac- 
tically ceased. In two of these 
years, namely, 1918 and _ 1922, 
there was not a single death in 
Dunedin from gastro-enteritis and 
diarrhea in children under two 
years of age. 

The efforts of the Society are not 
confined to mere attempts at in- 
struction. They employ hundreds 
of nurses, trained particularly to care for 
the mothers and their babies, among the 
poor in Dunedin. In 1923, the number of 
visits made by these nurses was 9546, and 
the number of bottles of modified milk sent 
to these homes was 60,998. This is taking 
hold of the work in the real spirit of service 
and success. Think of the position of a 
mother ignorant of the proper method of 
modifying milk, and yet being denied the 
ability to nurse her own child! It would 
be very nice indeed to have a leaflet sent 
to her telling her how to modify the milk, 
or as they say in New Zealand, “humanize” 
the milk, which is a much better term. 
Let a trained nurse, who knows how to do 
it, go in and show her once, then, after 
that, if the mother is at all intelligent, she 
can do the humanizing herself. But while 
she is learning, the baby might die. 

I think we are gradually learning in this 
country that one of the most important 
of all business operations is the bringing 
into the world of new citizens, and the 
proper caring for the welfare of these 
citizens when they arrive. All helpiul 
progress must be due to the training in 
mothercraft. We ought to get rid of the 
idea that the only business in the worlds 
that of making money, or avoiding its loss. 
We ought to have a higher conception 0! 
what business is. Naturally, no real busl- 
ness can go on without some little profit. 
Matrimony, as a business, if it leads to 
bankruptcy, as it does so often, will not 
prove profitable. If matrimony ends 1 
sterility, it is the greatest bankruptcy. 

The question of whether or not it is wise 
to control the number of births 1s not 
herein discussed, but, at least, I feel that 
everybody would concur in the view that 
a sterile state (Continued on page 10!) 

(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 04) 
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Isn't this a picture that speaks straight to 
your appetite. Doesn't it say delicious flavor 
—wholesome, tempting, nourishing food— 
delight and satisfaction for your hunger? 


Selected peas are prepared and blended 
by Campbell’s famous chefs into a rich, smooth 
puree—richer still for the fresh, golden country 
butter it contains. As fine a food as you could 
place regularly on the family table! 


To prepare the best Cream of Pea 

Follow these simple directions:—Heat contents 
of can in a saucepan and stir until smooth. Heat 
an equal quantity of milk or cream to the boiling 
point separately, and add to the soup @ little at a 
time, stirring constantly (using a spoon or Dover 
egg beater) to keep soup smooth. Serve 
immediately. 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 


Soup for health— 
every day! 


\ 
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¥ fp CAMPBEL LSoup COMPANY of % 


DEN, N, J, U.S. 
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In using advertisements see page 6 
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HAT a Satisfaction 
| to choose your 
own family memorial of 
enduring Rock of Ages! 


When polished— Rock 
of Ages assures you a 
memorial, beautiful, dig- 
nified and clean for all 
|| time. Its luster is bril- 
| liant—a granite splen- 
|| did in its uniform grain 
and natural gray color. 



















Insist upon our Certifi- 
cate of Perfection when 
placing order for a Rock 
of Ages monument with 
your local memorial | 
merchant. Accept no sub- 

stitutes for Reck of Ages 

Granite. 
























Rock of Ages Monuments 
are Distinctive 








Booklet “H” tells you about them 
Sent on Request 
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Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 
MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


“Quarries at Barre, Vermont” 
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EAR MOTHERS OF THE HEALTH AND 
D HAPPINESS CLUB: 

Recently I had an opportunity to talk 
with a group of mothers whose babies were all 
| about six months old. They were so eager to 
know what was normal for that age, that I 
| thought the Health and Happiness Mothers 
might like to give their babies a health test. 
| | You must remember that we are speaking of 

the well baby, and not of one with a birth 
weight of ’way below seven pounds or of a 
sick baby. A prematurely born baby rarely 
reaches the average until about two years old, 
and the undernourished child must usually 
| be treated as though several months younger 

than his true age. 

A baby should double his birth weight by six 
months, and treble it by a year. Growth in 
| Jength is one inch a month for the first six 
| months, and one-half an inch a month for the 
| second half-year. The head and chest should 
remain practically the same measurement until 
about the third year, when the chest exceeds 
the head. ‘The head ircreases in circumference 
| four inches during the first year. 
| By the sixth month the fontanel on top of 
| the head should be defiritely smaller and the 
| contour of the head smooth on top, so that the 
outlines of this soft spot do not show. It 
usually closes by the eighteenth month. The 
abdomen should be rourd, but not protruded 
| farin front of the chest. The lower ribs should 
not flare, nor should there be a beading on the 
ribs. (See our letter in the February, 1924, 
number of Goop H OUSEKEEPING.) 
watch for an umbilical 
hernia (rupture). If there is any protruding 
of the skin at that spot, use a piece of adhesive 
plaster one and a_ half inches wide and long 
enough just to cross the abdomen. The average 
length is six and a half inches. Buttons, 
| pads, and similar devices tend to keep the 
round hole open and therefore really prevent 
a cure, no matter how long they may be worn. 
| Attach one end of the adhesive plaster to the 
side of the abdomen at the level of the navel, 
push the protruding umbilical hernia in, and 
pull the walls of the abdomen together from 
side to side so that the skin wrinkles over the 
spot, then stick the plaster on the opposite 
| side. Your doctor will show you how to do it. 
| (Plaster will not hold if powder has been 
| used on the skin.) Give the bath as usual. 
| Every week remove the old plaster and put 
| a new one on, changing the position on the 
skin slightly to avoid irritation. You can pro- 
| tect the umbilicus in this same way when there 
| is severe strain, as in whooping cough. 

A six-months-old baby will need space for 
| his activity. An elevated pen or a part of the 
| floor portioned off is what he needs, with a 
clean sheet to roll around upon. In that com 








END us fifty cents in stamps, your name 

and address, and the date when you 

| expect your baby. Each month you will re- 

| ceive a letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed in a 

| plain envelope, so that no one will know the 

| contents. Always ask for “Series I. For the 
Mother-to-be and the Baby-to-come.”’ It will 
be sent promptly. 


Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


A Health Inventory at Six Months 


SSH EALTH ond HAPPINESS CLUB 
| A Service for M others-to-be 


‘and the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 















fortable late afternoon time when you want the 
baby to develop his muscles, give part of the 
time now to the daily exercises and part to this 
chance for freedom. (See Letter 5, Series 2,) 
It is dangerous now to leave him in the middle 
of a bed, as he can so easily roll off. 

There is a great temptation to hold him 
upright on your knee and play with him, or 
to prop him up with pillows, but the little back 
is not strorg enough yet for that. (See Letter 
4, Series 2.) He should enjoy being on his 
tummy, and while holding his head up turtle- 
wise, make creeping motions, or roll over, He 
should by this time grasp a rattle. He notices 
his hands and feet and makes gurgling sounds 
of pure joy. The gums show the impression of 
the starting teeth, and some babies have two 
or more. All these babies will probably be 
blowing bubbles, because saliva starts actively 
to be formed by about the fourth month. ~ 

The bath time will be fun, especially if you 
have learned to use the big bathtub full of 
water. Turn him over with your left hand 
under his chest and see how quickly he will 
learn swimming motions and to splash. The 
cold dash on his chest will be part of the fun! 

Clothing is very simple. No round bands 
since the first few weeks, but in ordinary 
weather a band with shoulder-straps, a shirt, 
diaper and kimono, or a Gertrude skirt and 
slip. When he starts to roll or creep, then 
he graduates to the romper, socks or stock- 
ings, and soft moccasin shoes. Never put 
anything tight on that perfect little foot— 
perfect until we cramp it by tight, shrunken 
stockings or pinching shoes. 

Food, whether breast or bottle, is usually 
supplemented by orange juice, vegetable water, 
and often by cereals. This is the time to begin 
offering food by spoon and cup. He will learn 
now so much more easily than later. If there 
are teeth, crisp bread or zweibach is given. 

At night he sleeps with zo pillow, on springs 
and a mattress which are not too yielding. 
He sleeps the whole night through, breathing 
softiy with mouth shut. There are just enough 
covers to keep him warm, and never enough 
to cause perspiration. The covers are loosely 
pulled at the foot end over a roll to protect 
the feet. (See Letter 4, Series 2.) 

Last but not least, he is not spoiled! I 
wonder if you realize how very important 
this is by the sixth month? Thumb sucking, 
crying to be carried, or any other of the thou- 
sand and one things that spoiled babies cry 
for—all these habits can be only too deeply 
grounded by the sixth month. 

Lucky baby if your mother looks ahead, 
and helps you develop self-control now! Sell- 
control is the bridge by which you will walk 
through childhood to your young manh 


and womanhood. 
free Oe : 


FQUALLY important is the second series ol 

letters to cover “The Baby’s First Year. 
Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your name 
and address, and this series will be sent com- 
plete, with a card-board cover. Address all 
requests for both series to the Health and 
Happiness Club, Goop HouseKEEPING, 119 
West yoth Street, New York City, New York. 
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Let Kodak Keep the Story 


What a chance for a picture! Yes, and 
your Kodak will make the most of it. 


Vacation’s fun is Kodak’s opportunity. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., rie Kodak city 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Four Rolls of 47%: 
are a Year's Supply. 


2500 sheets of finest toilet paper 
(5x534 inches) are tightly wound into 
each roll—four rolls contain a year’s 
supply for the average family—and are 
conveniently packed in a carton so 
small that a child can carry them. 


A. P W. Satin Tissue is made from 
pure spruce pulp and clear, tested well 
water—is unexcelled in soft finish and 
strength of texture—yet is most eco- 
nomical to buy. Consider the conven- 
ience of having a year’s supply tucked 
away on your closet shelf. 


Sold by good stores everywhere, or 
direct upon receipt of $2.00 if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


Look for this A. P. W. 
trade mark on the fol 
lowing brands. rangi 

from 5¢ to 50¢ per ro 















Quality 
Toilet Paper 
Products 





A.P.W. Satin Tissue 
PureWhite-Fort Orange 
Cross Cut-Bob White 
nliwon Toilet Paper 
and Paper Towels 
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A.P.W. PAPER 
ALBANY N.Y. 
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WORTH WHILE 


DISCOPFERTES 


Good Housekeeping Institute 





EVERY woman welcomes any help which will lighten her daily house- 


hold duties. 


Can you give her that needed help? 


We will pay 


two dollars for each available new discovery. A stamped, addressed 


envelope secures the return of unavailable discoveries. 
Good Housekeeping Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


Cleaning Felt Hats—A new sand-colored 
felt hat was badly spotted by rain when I was 
caught out in a storm. I rubbed the nap the 
wrong way with steel wool, and the spot dis- 
appeared. Mrs. D. D. B., O. 


Another Use for Paper Napkins—When 
stopping at a wayside garage for repairs one 
day, I chanced to get some grease on my 
hand. As I looked about for something on 
which to wipe it off, the mechanic reached 


| behind me and handed me a couple of clean 


paper napkins, pulling them from a bunch 
hanging on the wall. The convenience and 
efficiency of this scheme so impressed me that 
I immediately purchased a package of cheap 
white paper napkins and hung them beside 
my kitchen sink. I have never been without 
them since. When the hands must be hur- 
riedly wiped off, a paper napkin saves my 
kitchen towel, or saves my pot-holders from 
being grabbed with greasy or sticky hands. 
Greasy pots and plates are wiped off with 
them. For wiping off the stove or anything 
that is spilled, they are invaluable. For polish- 
ing silver after it has been cleaned, they are 
excellent. In fact, as soon as one has them 
right at hand, instantly available, innumerable 
uses will be found for them every day. 
Mrs. W. F. C., Cal. 


Newspaper Moth Bags—If you have no 
moth bags to store your furs and winter coats 
in and can not afford to buy any, take large 
newspapers of several thicknesses and stitch 
them together on the machine with a long 
stitch. When you have three sides stitched, 
slip your furs or garment into the bag and 
stitch the top across also. §Mrs. H. M. B., Ark. 


The Dining Table Asbestos Mat—I find 
that the asbestos pad for my dining-room table 
is most satisfactory to use in cutting out 
dresses, etc. The scissors slide along smoothly, 
and there is no danger of scarring the table. 

EW MDs 


When Pressing My Plaited Skirt —I found 
that instead of wringing the pressing cloth from 
a basin of water, much time and energy can 
be saved by using a dry cloth. Spread this 
dry cloth over the part to be pressed, and then 
sprinkle the pressing cloth with water, using 
a regular sprinkler or a whisk broom. This 
gives an even dampness and facilitates the 
pressing process. M. E. McC., D.C. 


Handy Stamps—To keep stamps always at 
hand when writing letters, glue one envelope 
in the top of your box of stationery, and use it 
for stamps only. In this way, you will avoid 
searching through papers and stationery for 
stamps. This is particularly convenient if one 
is traveling. M. M., Mo. 


In Caring for the Sewing-Machine —Here 
is a suggestion which I am sure will help others 





Address 


as it has helped me to keep my sewing-machine 
in perfect condition. In the same drawer that 
holds the oil and duster for my sewing-machine, 
I keep a tooth-brush, which is used in reaching 
all the more intricate parts, as around the 
bobbin, the needle clamp, and under all the 
plates—parts of the machine which the duster 
does not reach. This not only prevents lint 
accumulating, but helps to spread the oil in 
the more delicate parts. With such care, my 
machine never clogs, but keeps in_ perfect 
condition. Mrs. L. S., Jr., Cal, 


When Sending Food Away —Having fre- 
quent occasions to send a box of food to my 
daughter who is away from home, I discovered 
that instead of using small boxes for each kind 
of food, and putting all the small boxes into 
one large box, the following was a simpler 
method: I wrap each package containing 
cakes, sandwiches, etc., separately, then run 
string around each package, through two 
holes in the side and two in the bottom of the 
large box. Then I place candies and fruit in 
the spaces which are left. Each article keeps 
its place and reaches its destination in perfect 
condition, with a great saving of postage. 

Mrs. I. B., Ark. 


When Changing Hosiery —When changing 
my hosiery each morning, I am in the habit of 
pinning the mates together with small safety- 
pins which I keep on a small cushion ready for 
use. The stockings go into the laundry and 
come back with the other clothes all sorted, 
thus saving much valuable time and patience. 
This plan works well in large families of chil- 
dren, and the older children can be taught 
to assist by pinning their own together. 

Miss E. W. A., Mass. 


When Appliquéing a Baby Quilt —While 
appliquéing Peter Rabbits on a baby quilt, I 
noticed how flat they looked and at once tried 
to think of some way to improve the general 
appearance. So I turned my work over, cut a 
slit on the back of my appliqué, and stuffed it 
with cotton. This improved the appearance 
of each Peter Rabbit so much that I want to 
pass this suggestion on to others. M. C., Ark. 


When Preparing Fish for Boiling —When 
boiling fish in one piece, place the piece of fish 
on a plate before tying the cloth around it— 
thereby saving much trouble in removing the 
fish from the kettle, also preventing waste and 
unsightly food caused by the fish adhering to 
the cloth and breaking into small pieces. 

Miss M. D. F., T. J. 


Broken Needles—I keep a small glass bottle 
with a piece of silk stretched over the top 2 
my sewing-machine drawer. Whenever I break 
a needle, I place the broken pieces in the bottle, 
which does away with the danger of getting 
the tiny pieces into the hands or feet. 


Mrs. C.G. Mcl., Mass. 
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© © Another case Where 
Nothing can take the place 


of FELS‘-NAPTHA 


Clothes, linen and floor are apt to suffer 
from Baby’s friendly attack at meals. But 
not for long! 

With Fels-Naptha handy, mother knows 
that no permanent damage is done. The 
teal naptha in Fels-Naptha quickly dissolves 
gteasy milk stains when the linens are soaked 
in the sudsy water, or when a thick suds of 
Fels-Naptha is rubbed on.the rugs to remove 
the spots. 

Fels-Naptha is a very real help in cutting 
down the hard work of washing rompers, 
woolens and diapers. It gives them that deep 
Fels-Naptha Cleanliness. And thoroughly 
clean clothes are healthful. Fels-Naptha 
ee the cause of irritation to the tender 
skin. 

Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 
in anybody’s home. It is the exclusive 


Fels-Naptha blending of splendid soap and 


real naptha that gives you such extraordinary 


hile benefits. 
=F Get Fels-Naptha from your grocer today, 


neral Mand enjoy Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! 
ut a 
ed it 
‘ance 
it to 
Ark. > 
hen 5m YQ Fels-Naptha’ 
‘ \ ‘ ptha’s wonderful cleaning 
f fish Ww Sa PROVE ability. Send 2c in stamps for sam- 
it— va ple bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia The original and genuine naptha soap, 
» the in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 


it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 
. and . Sinell the real naptha 
ig to in Fels-Naptha 
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Alas! Milk Is Often 










and were feeding it on 
pasteurized milk from 












child failed, and the doc- 






soured milk. We _ used in stamps each 






milk, and it took from 
thirty to thirty-six hours 







was last year in July in 
the very hottest weather. 





for Longer Life. 







and they told us that 

fresh, whole cow’s milk 

should sour in from twelve to eighteen hours. 
Nearly all the milk from the creamery we pat- 
ronize is shipped by rail several hundred miles 
and is at least sixty hours old. What makes this 
milk so hard to sour? Does pasteurization de- 
stroy the vitamins? Mr. E. G. P., Sask. 













Pasteurized milk is not sterilized. If pas- 
teurized milk is promptly cooled and kept at 
a temperature below 50° it will not sour in two 
or three days. If kept at room temperature 
(in summer), pasteurized milk might sour in 
less time than that. I should think that the 
milk in question has either been thoroughly 
sterilized by boiling, or that it has had some 
germicidal body added to it. In the latter 
case, it would be unsafe for infant’s use. Milk 
that is kept for sixty hours, even if not soured, 
is not suitable for infants and children. Pas- 
teurization does not destroy the vitamins in 
milk except those that protect against scurvy. 
My impression is that the reason the tablets 
did not sour the milk was because they had 
lost their viability or else had come in contact 
with some germicidal body. It is possible, 
but not probable, that a germicide had been 
used in the milk. 


Doubtful Optimism 


There had been some argument over whether 
glucose and paraffin are used in candy making. 
The head of a candy industry stated positively 
that neither is used; that all candy is pure, 
even the cheapest; that it could not be other- 
wise with the Pure Food Law. 










































Ghicken 


ENDER MEAT of chicken, 
cooked and ready for use. 
Ideal for 


Tasty Sandwiches 


tempting salads, or any one of a 
dozen appetizing dishes that can 
be prepared with chicken. For 
picnic and outing use, it has long 
been famous. 






















Standard for 
three generations 


Other R & R Products 


Plum Pudding Potted Tongue 
Potted Chicken French Process 
Potted Ham Prunes 











Anonymous, Conn. 





I wish the cheerful optimism of the candy 
magnate were wholly justified. There is no 
doubt that the character of confections and 
candies has been immensely improved under 
the influence of the Pure Food law. Neverthe- 
less glucose is used extensively in the manu- 
| facture of certain candies. If you visit Atlantic 
City and buy salt-water taffy, you will find 

‘ sae a it nearly all glucose. Paraffin is used par- 
ce ticularly in covering certain dropped candies, 

4 ARD SON & ROBp especially when they are coated with chocolate. 

\ Inc A thin coat of paraffin prevents their running 
R BONED and sticking. Neither glucose nor paraffin is 


in any bad sense of the word harmful. They 
_ CHicye® 
vin 








* 
RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 


“Dover. -4. Delaware 





















are, nevertheless, under the law, adulterants. 

I am pleased that your authority has so high 

per ush an opinion of his product. He should, how- 
— ever, restrict his optimism. 


Only a Small Amount 
How much common salt does the body need 
a day? Is eating salt merely a habit? 
Mr. A. D. S., Pa. 
The actual need of common salt by the body 
per day is very small. Aside from its condi- 
mental value, salt is important as a source of 
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R. WILEY has prepared for dis- 
Too Old tribution an important series of acid _of the stomach, 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial | Herbivorous animals eat 

We had a very sick Foods for Infants,” and ‘The Feed- _moresalt than docarniy- 
baby, six months old, ing of Older Children”; for adults, orous animals. This is 
“Constipation,” “Reducing Weight,’”’ shown in the numerous 
a Cooperative Creamery “Increasing Weight,” “Hyperacidity “salt licks” visited by 
in tan ie and Fermentation,” and “Diet in the original buffalo of 
es , Pregnancy and Lactation.” These this country. The 





Te eS 


on-Borx 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 
request. No exceptions can be made to this rule. Prescriptional 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 








the natural hydrochloric 


tors advised a formula of | pamphlets will be sent for five cents animal organism con- 


and a stamped, _ tains always a little salt, 


tablets for. souring the  sadressed envelope. All those inter- not quite sufficient for 
ested in health should send astamped _ the needs of the human 
to finish the job, The self-addressed envelope for the ques- body. Vegetarians 
milk seemed rotten, It tionnaire designed for The League should eat a little more 
With its aid, your salt than other people, 
We inquired of the man- exact physical condition may be because of their large 
ufacturers of the tablets, determined and improvement made intake of potash. The 


soda of common salt 
is less poisonous than potash and takes its 
place so the potash can be excreted. 


Flourishes, Though Peculiar 


My little girl, who is 2 years and 9 months 
old and healthy, eats heartily of meats, fish, and 
vegetables, but recently has refused to take milk. 
She does not care for porridge or milk pudding 
so, consequently, there is no way of disguising 
the milk in order to give it to her surreptitiously. 
I wonder whether a large quantity of milk is 
necessary so long as she gets a variety of solids. 
She weighs 35 pounds, is quite tall and very 
lively, and does not tire easily. Her color, how- 
ever, is not very good. Mrs. S. M., Ont. 


Your little girl belongs to that class, which 
is not a very small one, and which is afflicted 
with idiosyncracies. It is quite possible for 
a child to live and be reasonably healthy if she 
eats meats, fruits, and vegetables. Particu- 
larly, when deprived of milk, she needs large 
quantities of spinach and other leaf vegeta- 
bles. If she does not get these vegetables, 
you can give her butter. If she will eat plenty 
of butter on her bread, that would be a good 
substitute. I advise you strongly to take the 
meat away from her—not all at once, but lit- 
tle by little until finally she has only a very 
small quantity. In this way you can increase 
the fruit and vegetable foods and also the con- 
sumption of butter. In the meanwhile, try one 
of the following experiments: 1. Boil the milk. 
2. Give her dried or condensed milk. 3. Give 
her artificially soured milk. She may like one 
of these kinds of milk. 


Don’t Be Too Sensitive 


I am a young man of 19 and would like to 
ask you a personal question, the answer to wich 
would mean much to me. I have good facial 
features, but my ears are very prominent an 
awkward looking. This has caused me much 
embarrassment. Is there any way I can have 
them put back? Mr. M. D., S. €. 


I think you should look at the problem o 
your prominent ears with a philosophical at- 
titude. Sometimes what seems to be a mis 
fortune or embarrassment may turn out to be 
helpful. When a boy, I was told by people 
who thought they knew, that prominent eals 
denoted a generous disposition. When Pres 
dent Emeritus Eliot was a young boy, he was 
willed quite a sum of money by an interest 
relative, because he thought the boy’s future 
would be ruined by reason of .a birthmark 
which covered the greater part of one side 0 
his face. The donor’s generosity was sadly 
misplaced. If you have the right kind of stull 
in your make-up your large ears will never 
be in the way of your success. Good brails 
will more than offset big ears. 
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THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


It BEATS... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


In using advertisements see page 6 95 








urniture 


If you seek distinction and individuality, 
you will be pleased with Leavens furniture 
—either a complete set for bedroom or 
breakfast room, or a charming single piece 
to fit that nook or corner. You attain per- 
fect harmony with surroundings by having 
your selection decorated or finished to order 





The Leavens way is a comparatively in- 
expensive way too—as you will learn by 
experience. In either Decorated or Colonial 
furniture a beautiful simplicity of design, 
goes hand in hand with quality and value. 


Shipments made anywhere, carefully 
crated to insure safe delivery. 


Peta a, ee, OE a : 
Write for illustrations and complete 
information 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURERS 
32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 











Engraved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS--VISITING CARDS 
Correct in form. Perfect in execu- 
tion. Direct from the nation’s cap- 
ital. Surprisingly moderate 
prices. Send for samples. 
HAUSLER & CO. Dept. B 
Washington, D. C. 


Dressmaking 
Made Easy 


You can now learn, easily 
and quickly right in your 
own home, during spare 
time, by a wonderfully 
simple and practical new 
method, how to plan and 
make all your own and your 
children’s clothes and save 
half or more on everything. 

You can make your last 
|| season’s dresses and suits 

| over into stylish new gar- 
Maki: it ments. You can make 

7 Ghing | fashionable clothes from in- 

pautifid Clothes th expensive materials. You 

—_____—_— ¥ can prepare for success in 
the dressmaking or millinery profession, have a 
shop of your own, and earn $20 to $40 a week. 

Write to-day for handsome booklet 
“Making Beautiful Clothes” 
and learn from the experiences of thousands of other 
women just what the Woman’s Institute can do for you. 





WOMAN ’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-H. Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your 48-page booklet, ‘Making Beautiful 
Clothes.” I am most interested in learning— 
(0 How to Plan and Make My Own Clothes 
| How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 
[] How to Design and Make My Own Hats 
(J How to Earn Money as a Milliner 


Name 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 
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FROM ROME ELAINE SENDS 
HINTS for the (LUB HOSTESS 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


HEN Rome was the world, and the 

world was Rome! Rome so full of 

romance—to those who hear, resound- 
ing yet to the trumpets of its pagan emperors; 
to those who see, surrounded yet by the halos 
of its martyred saints. 

Elaine has spent two months studying 
Roman history in Rome itself, and into the 
decorations and amusements suggested for the 
Club Hostess she weaves the most fascinating 
bits of legend about the Palace of the Czsars, 
the Golden House of Nero, the country house 
of Hadrian that was built 118 years after the 
birth of Christ and cost seven million dollars; 
Tarpeia, the Roman maiden who betrayed the 
Capitol; Constantine, the first Christian 
Emperor; and Pope Sixtus V, who set up the 
Egyptian obelisk to mark the spot of St. 
Peter’s crucifixion. 

On receipt of ten cents in stamps, addressed 
to Elaine, Entertainment Editor, these Roman 
Club suggestions will be sent. They may be 
adapted to a luncheon, tea, dinner, or evening 
affair, and contain suggestions for invitations, 
table decoration of Pliny’s doves, Royal Roman 
place-cards, and a Game of Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting in Rome. 


Leap Year Suggestions 

The quaint, old-time customs of Leap Year 
are included in the Leap Year Party—a party 
full of fun for young folk, and one that also 
gives ways of turning the Leap Year pranks 
into money at a Church Bazaar. These sug- 
gestions are adaptable for use in a private 
home, at a club, or for a church or school. To 
secure them, send ten cents in stamps to 
Elaine, Entertainment Editor. 


Birthday Suggestions 

The happy-ever-after birthday parties! 
Parties that fill the tots with delight, fill the 
’teens with frolic, the twenties with romance, 
and the rest of the world with satisfaction— 
for if one poet says “‘Gather ye rosebuds while 
you may, old Time is still a-flying,” does not 
another say, ‘‘O come with me, the best is yet 


to be, the last of life for which the first was 
made.” These Birthday Suggestions for Tots, 
’Teens, Twenties, Parents, and Grandparents 
leave no one out who ever had a birthday, but 
bring in jolly games for the little folk and 
amusement for their elders. These ideas are 
adaptable for use for children’s parties, for 
young people’s parties, for dinners, afternoon 
teas, or evening affairs. 


French Dower Bride’s Shower 

From the fair little French village of 
Avignon, in southern France, Elaine sent 
suggestions for a French Dot Bride’s Shower, 
bringing in the quaint customs of foreign lands 
yet retaining the pretty customs of our own 
country. These suggestions are suitable for 
use at a luncheon, a tea, or an evening affair, 
and may be used charmingly for a shower 
combined with a Bridge afternoon. 


Italian Bridge Parties 


Elaine spent many delightful months on the 
sunny Riviera, and from there she sent thes 
ideas that will give the Bridge Party a flowery 
Italian turn. There are hints by which th 
hostess may bring to the card tables a bit 
the sweet blue of the Italian sky, and may 
introduce over the dainty refreshments $3 
legends of coral boats from Naples and lac 
makers from Rapallo. Instructions are al 
included for a Formal Bridge Afternoon. 


Miscellaneous Parties 

Other parties that are now available at’ 
that may be adapted to any seasonable ente! 
taining are as follows: 

The Spanish Party that Elaine sent from 
gay Madrid, full of picturesque romance alé 
color, legends of bull-fights and _ beautilt 
women; The Frozen-Heart Party, ever amis 
ing for young people; and The Irish Patt), 
amusing for all. : 

For any one of the parties mentioned on this 
page, send ten cents in stamps to Elaint, 
Entertainment Editor, Goop HousrKEE?PIN 
119 West goth Street, New York City. 
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VERY NIGHT— 


the rejuvenating cleansing 


EVERY MORNING— 


the delicate protective finish 


(HERE are a great many women who simply 
must be lovely. They are not satisfied to 
watch their once exquisite skin losing its 
freshness, its lustre, its fragile charm. 
They know that the insidious enemies of 

the skin—dust, sun, wind and cold—must be fought not 
just once in a while but every day if one is to keep a 
youthful complexion. And that late parties and post- 
midnight dancing will show the next day in tiny lines of 
fatigue around the mouth and eyes. 

These are the women who have turned to the Pond’s 
method, based on the two principles of skin perfection— 
a Rejuvenating Cleansing and a Delicate Protective 
Finish—which Pond’s two famous creams supply. 


How exquisite women keep their youth 
EVERY NIGHT—apply Pond’s Cold Cream liberally on 


: fot the face and neck. Rub it in gently with the tips of the 
indparents fingers, or apply it with a piece of moistened cotton. It 
we cannot pull or stretch the tissues but works deep into 
» ideas a the pores, ridding them of all the dirt, powder, excess oil 
arties, for that choke those tiny cells. Wipe the cream off with a 


afternoon 


soft cloth. You will gasp at the amount of dust and dirt 
that comes with it. Now apply the cream a second 


vite ‘ime and wipe it off again. How clean and fresh your 
laine sent (@ Skin is, how soft and velvety! 

dacs Tf your skin is very dry, after you have cleansed it at 
f our om Might pat in a little more cold cream about the mouth, 
uitable for eyes and nose, where wrinkles begin to form. 


ning affair, 
a shower 


IN THE MORNING—before you powder, always before 
going out, smooth on a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream— 
just enough for the skin to absorb. Instantly you see a 


A few moments each day for the bright beauty 


of a faultless complexion 


» 


nts aa clear fresh tone, a new delicacy of texture, that prepares 
y a flowery Your skin perfectly for the necessary finish of powder. 


which the Notice how evenly the powder goes on. And it will 
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Most skins require a Pond’s Cleans- 
ing only once a day. But after exposure 
to sun, wind or dust, be sure to use 
Pond’s Cold Cream as soon as you come 
in—following it by Pond’s Vanishing 


have expressed their approval of Pond’s 
method of caring for the skin and of 
Pond’s Two Creams. 


Generous Tubes— mail coupon with 10c today 


sent from . 
ete ati Cteam before you powder. ———— ~ 
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to. Elaise cee, Get Pond’s Two Creams in any store ie 
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Ine Easiest Way 
6 Carry Moist foods 







Summer days and _ easy 
ways go hand in hand. Then 
always insist that your 
grocer, marketman or deli- 
catessen dealer pack such 
moist or liquid foods as 
salads, mayonnaise, pickles, 
beans, cottage cheese, 
syrups and butter in Seal- 
right Liquid-Tight Paper 
Containers. Easy to carry, 
easy to keep fresh and easy 
to serve. 









Sealright Containers assure 
you a 100% safe, leak-proof, 
sanitary and more convenient 
way of carrying and keep- 
ing any moist or liquid 
food. Best of all, moist 
foods packed in Sealrights 
retain their flavor, and are 
more palatable when 
served. All convenient 
sizes from a quarter pint 
to a gallon. When ordering 
by phone tell your dealer 
to send moist foods in Leak- 
Proof Sealright Containers. 


Sealright Co.. Inc. 
Dep.. 16-A M 
Fulton, N.Y. 





Also makers of Sealright Pour- 
ing-Pull and Ordinary or Com- 
mon Milk Bottle Caps, and 
Sealright Paper Milk Bottles. 















This attractive window 
transparency _ identifies 
the dealer with Seal- 
right Service. Look for 
it to be sure of getting 
moist foods packed in 
sturdy, sanitary, accu- 
rate-measure lright 
Containers. 
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In youth a woman lives very much in her 
senses, somewhat less in her mind, and very 
little in her soul. When she begins to live in 
her mind, she truly understands the life of the 
senses. When she begins to live in her soul, 
the life of both the mind and the senses becomes 
equally clear to her. But the life of the soul 
is seldom an early victory. It is one of the 
achievements — and compensations — of the 
passing years. Yet until it has been achieved, 
a woman does not begin truly to live. Only 
the conquest of her own soul gives her the 
power to control her life. 

The worlds of the mind and heart, therefore, 
always offer new frontiers for conquest. The 
passing years bring a view of fresh horizons 
which absorb the imagination and furnish a 
compelling incentive to new and greater 
efforts. I come to my work today with an 
experience of life far richer, far more compre- 
hensive, than that which I possessed when I 
first sang in America. Is this added experi- 
ence, the most precious gift of time, to count 
for nothing? To make it count, and to make 
it count heavily, lies entirely in the power of 
the individual. If I had no profession, I should 
make that experience count in my daily life. 
I should consciously bring it to bear upon all 
my activities. Because I possessed it, I should 
have finer and fuller capacities for further 
living. My attitude toward life would gain in 
depth and understanding. The past is of value 
to each of us only to the extent that we are 
able to make it serve the purposes of the 
future. The most important function of mem- 
ory is to furnish a foundation for our imagina- 
tions. Since I am a singer, and it is my pro- 
fession to incarnate characters upon the stage, 
I bring into my work this wider experience of 
life that the years have bequeathed me. I try 
to express for my audiences the things I have 
learned and perceived, the things they have 
perhaps felt and known but have never ex- 
pressed for themselves. 


HIS is why I say that my career is only 

beginning. In réles I have sung for many 
years I am constantly discovering fresh aspects 
and more significant meanings. And I am 
studying new réles, preparing to create parts 
for which I have not been ready until now. 

I have certain definite aims as an artist, and 
I am determined to accomplish them. In any 
case, I am concentrating upon them every 
artistic resource that I possess. The future is 
my opportunity, and I mean absolutely to take 
advantage of it, not to permit it to take ad- 
vantage of me. I am working harder than I 
have ever before worked, and I believe that 
I am now working more intelligently. Every 
little while I hear of some young singer who 
has suffered a “nervous breakdown”—what- 
ever that may be. I have never had one in 
my life. More singers ruin their nerves and 
their voices as well through over-practice than 
ever ruin them by too frequent appearances 
before the public. To practice for six and 
seven hours a day is simply ruinous. Yet 
many singers and students do so, under the 
mistaken impression that they are being lazy 
if they do not. The result is that usually all 
the vitality of the singer and the velvet quality 
of the voice are left in the studio. The public 
never sees the real singer nor hears the real 
sweetness of her voice. 

My longest réle requires about one hour of 
actual singing, and I therefore never practice 
more than one hour a day. I rise early, bathe 
and exercise, and come to my piano at about 
eleven o’clock, and by midday I have finished 
my practicing. I have a strict regimen of 
exercise, both as regards calisthenics and 
exercise in the open air. I walk a great deal, 
and in summer I swim constantly. No matter 
how busy I am, I retain some time each day 
for complete relaxation. This usually takes 
the form of receiving my friends for an hour 
or two in the afternoon. Nobody can preserve 


The Secret of Lasting Youth 


(Continued from page 29) 


any degree of mental and spiritual alertness 
who does not constantly subject herself to the 
friction of contact with other minds. It is as 
important to cultivate one’s social life as it js 
to exercise one’s body. I spend a great deal 
of time reading, and I am constantly studying 
languages. 

But no matter what else I may be doing 
some part of my mind is always preoccupied 
with the process of conceiving the new réles 
I am to create. It requires months to con- 
ceive a réle, and I never begin to memorix 
until my conception of it has been thoroughly 
formulated in every detail. The business of 
learning a réle, of memorizing the text and 
notes, is purely mechanical, a matter of 
technique. But the conception of the réle, the 


‘creation of an individuality and a life, is quite 


another matter. 

I suppose that in every field of life age brings 
with it freedom. 

No woman begins to be truly free until the 
passing of time has reduced the pressure of 
her immediate responsibilities. In my own 
case, I can now dispense with any worrying 
about the mechanical and technical details 
of my art, for my experience has given me 
absolute command over those elements. I 
have achieved freedom as an artist, a freedom 
which I did not possess earlier in my career, 
when I was subject to the tyranny of detail. 


BY EXERCISING one’s intelligence, I be- 

lieve it possible to become truly ageless. 
Just so long as your mind is fixed upon the 
future, just so long as you possess some un- 
realized ambition, or cherish some unaccomp- 
lished aspiration, some goal upon which you 
are concentrating every power that you possess, 
you are resisting age, no matter what your 
years may total in the counting. Age begins 
to defeat you only when your mind retreats 
into the past instead of advancing into the 
future. 

Naturally, no woman can afford to neglect 
the usual precautions which aid her in pre- 
serving her physical attractiveness. A regular 
life, enough sleep, strict attention to diet, any 
form of exercise consistently pursued, and an 
undeviating solicitude and attention to per- 
sonal appearance upon all occasions are the 
chief of those precautions. No woman can 
afford to “let herself go” at any age, no matter 
how young or beautiful she may be. To do 
so is to begin to form a habit of laziness and 
inertia which is not only physically, but 
morally and spiritually, damaging. To take 
these precautions is an obligation of intel- 
ligence. It is equivalent to a deliberate refusal 
to degenerate. I sometimes think that, ina 
woman, vanity and pride in physical appear- 
ance are an index of cultivation. A determin- 
ation to make the most of oneself indicates 
civilization of the spirit. 

The chief point, however, is to have an 
ambition that spurs you on; to possess some 
definite purpose toward which you are work- 
ing and for which you are living. That is the 
only infallible defence that I know against the 
exactions of time. To face the future with 
courage, with expectancy, with a clearly con 
ceived objective, is really equivalent to annihi- 
lating the future. : 

Every woman, whether or not engaged ina 
profession, and whether or not she is conscious 
of it, possesses some such objective. It may 
be the happiness or success of her childres, 
or the advancement of her husband, or the 
progress of some activity—perhaps politi 
or social—in which she is concerned. She 
may be living vicariously and unselfishly 2 
the lives of others. But at bottom she chet 
ishes some ambition and some hope. It is 
her unfulfilled ambitions and hopes that he 
youth still lives. Therefore she should be 
thoroughly conscious of them as possible. 

One of the principal compensations {0 
the passing years is that they bring accurilt 
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The Secret of 


self-knowledge. In youth we are apt to attempt 
visionary tasks for which we are either badly 
equipped or totally unfitted. Usually, there- 
fore, we fail. But if we have any intelligence 
whatever, the moment must come when we 
acquire a « omplete knowledge of our individual 
resources and limitations. I have reached the 

int where my mind discriminates among 
the ambitions and hopes which my imagina- 
tion suggests. My mind is always fixed on the 
future; | am, by temperament, forward-look- 
ing. But when I consider my own future, 
when I choose the ideal, the aspiration, the 
goal to which I shall devote myself, I now 
restrict myself to those which are seriously 
worth achieving, and which I have the capacity 
to accomplish. : 

The important things in life are really very 
few in number. I mean, of course, that for 
every woman there exists only a limited num- 
ber of aims of such vital importance as to 
whole-hearted concentration upon 
them. The essential thing is to select those 
which mean most to you. You will invariably 
find that you can achieve them if you are 
willing to work intensively enough. But to 
waste such effort on casual or trivial purposes 
is to succumb to time rather than to conquer 
it. I am convinced that the only women I 
know who have been defeated by time are 
those who became victims of purposes and 
ambitions which later proved to be mere 
delusions, and who therefore have lost their 
hope and their capacity to live in the future. 
To have a purpose’ and an objective in life is 
not sufficient. The purpose must be a great 
one; the objective must be worth striving for, 
sacrificing for, and living for. 

The illusion of youth, granting an attentive 
care of the body, is very often an effect of 
intelligence. I have learned that through my 
own experience upon the stage. People who 
remember my first performances in America 
seventeen years ago have been kind enough 
to say that when I play the same parts today, 
I give the same impression of youth as I did 
then. If that is the case, the idea can be 
applied not only to the stage, but to actual] 
life, and in my own instence I so apply it. 
Quite seriously, I believe that the body re- 
sponds absolutely to the control of the brain. 
To remain young a woman must retain the 
activity of intelligence. She must cultivate 
her capacity for enthusiasm and delight in life. 
She must possess a passion for sheer living. 
She must guard her faith in the future, her 
ambitions, her hopes. She must never permit 
herself to be defeated by her own past, what- 
ever the disappointments it may have brought 
her. And she must never permit herself to 
become bored with life. Boredom and inertia 
are both symptoms of old age. To ripen 
beautifully, to flower perfectly, a woman must 
Or necessity energize her mind and vitalize 
her emotions. 

Emotionally and intellectually we must be 
constantly advancing and progressing. To 


justify 


Lasting Youth 


falter or to stand still is to be swept aside by 


life. 
but only increase our zest. 


The years should modify our outlook, 
If our views of 


life and our ideas do not advance with time, 
if our feelings do not become richer and more 
vital, we suffer from arrested development; 


we capitulate to age. 


A green stalk that has 


never flowered is as aged and withered as one 


which has lost its blossom. Youth is like a 


green stalk. The middle years are the summer 


of life, and should bring the perfect flowers 
Each year’s bloom- 
If we do 
not live for and in the future, we do not live 


for which the stalk exists. 
ing should be finer than the last. 


at all. 


The future is always our own creation. It 
lies altogether within us, and we have the 
power to make of it whatever we wish. But 


to mold it, to fashion and create the future 
we need vision and aspiration. 


? 


To cultivate 


aspiration, to enrich our vision, is to conquer 
time. The past is the foundation upon which 
we build; but foundations have no value if 


they support no buildings. 


At any age, a 


woman is engaged in the process of building 
the future. Her job is to erect the most perfect 
possible structure on the foundation which 
time has supplied. But if she does not devote 
herself absolutely to the future, she will never 
advance beyond contemplating the founda- 


tion. 
live only in memory, is death in life. To rest 
on one’s laurels is to cover oneself with a funeral 
wreath. True living means living for what 
is to come, and making certain that it will 
come! 


To contemplate only the past, and to 


As an artist, and as a woman, I am by 


no means through with the future. Not 
nearly! I intend to make people remember me 
not by what I have already accomplished, but 
by the things which I shall achieve from now 
on. I have never in my life won any success 
without dreaming of it, working for it, living for 
it. I expect to continue doing so. My aim is to 
carry the very modern works of contemporary 
composers into every American city, to give 
audiences throughout the country an oppor- 
tunity to come in contact with living, vital 
art under the most favorable conditions. 
Perhaps in that way I shall be helping to pre- 
pare this country of ours for the great genius 
who must some day come, and who will give 
America the expression in music that it has 
long awaited. I hope that we shall eventually 


have an American music as consciously ex- | 


pressive of the spirit of our life as the poetry 
and fiction of our younger writers, and the 
paintings and sculpture of our younger artists. 

To live in the past is to renounce life. To 


live exclusively in the present, to take life as | 
we find it, is to live in a state of crude nature, | 


refusing the torch which the past has handed 
to us tocarry on. But to live in a vision of the 
future, to control our destiny, is to fulfil our 
obligations to the past, to make life itself an 
art, and, above all, it is to remain eternally 
young! 


Saving Babies in New Zealand 


(Continued from page 88) 


of marriage would be bankruptcy. Hence, 
the training in maternity, that is, in the busi- 
hess of being a mother, is of supreme im- 
portance to the welfare of our people and even 
to their existence. 

Ihave already called attention to the almost 
entire elimination, through humanized milk, 
of the deaths from infantile diarrhea. I should 
not forget to mention that the death-rate from 
all causes has fallen 50 percent since the estab- 
lishment of this Society. The average annual 
death-rate from 1900 to 1907 in New Zealand 
was 8 percent, and I have already stated its 
Present death-rate is 4.2 percent. 

It js not claimed, by any means, that the 
activities of the Society have been the entire 
Cause of this great saving in the life of babies, 


but they have been the inspiration of it. 
urally, the number of nurses could not possibly 
be sufficient to visit every home where attention 
is needed, but one mother learns from another, 
and the whole medical profession and all the 


elements of the Public Health Service in New | 


Nat- 


| 








Zealand have taken on new enthusiasm and | 


extended greatly the supervision of all health 
conditions which, taken together, have secured 
this great benefit. 

If the nurses of this Society were sufficient 
in number to visit every mother, it is apparent 
that there would be a still greater contraction 
in the death-rate of the babies. But, at least, 
no one will deny that this Society has led the 
way to the wonderful life conservation I have 
briefly set forth. 
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| 
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AA bottle of milk is 


a bottle of health 
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Drinkall 
| you want, Dear 


All 
All children 

will profit by it. More milk pays dividends 
| in full ruddy cheeks, in flashing eyes and 


mothers 


HAT’S good advice! 


will do well to follow it. 


vigorous bodies. 


Pure bottled milk is indispensable to the 
physical growth and mental development 
of young and old alike. 


Drink more botiled milk—at mealtime and 
between meals, too. Bottled milk is clean 
and protected. Be sure it’s bottled in 
Thatcher Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
your guarantee of full-measure, and good 
evidence that your milkman is progressive 
and gives good service. 


THATCHER MFG. COMPANY 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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1 Operating nine large 
factories devoted ex- 
clusively to the manu- 
‘ =a facture of Superior 
ty Quality Milk Bottles. 


Look for the Thatcher 
imprint on the bot- 
tle’s lower edge. It’s 
your milkman’s guar- 
antee of Honest 
Measure—always. 
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Something DIFFERENT to put into the 
picnic basket, something good that you 
won't find in every other lunch—this has 
been the request in hundreds of letters I 
have received this summer. 

In finding their answers I’ve collected 
quite a number of ideas that may be of 
value to you. I'll gladly tell you about 
them tf yow' ll just drop me a note. 

If you want some novel recipes for 
meat dishes easily prepared for any 
occasion, ask for our booklet, “Meats 
Prepared While the Kettle Boils.’ I'll 


send it to you free. 


Mog Not. Mot. 


Cooking Correspondent, 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 
258 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


These helps make picnics fun 


Special picnic baskets are obtainable now at little 
cost—light yet durable. 
Paper containers with covers are especially con- 
venient for packing salads and desserts for the 
picnic. The use of paper spoons, forks, plates and 
cups is also a convenience. Be sure to use plenty of 
oiled paper to keep sandwiches and cake from 
drying out. 

Gay colored cotton tablecloths strike a bright note 
in the picnic scene. 

Toasting sausage, bacon, marshmallows or apples 
on sticks over the camp fire is great fun for the 
grown-ups as well as for children. 





Lers have a picnic!” 














A general anxious silence while Mother engages 
in mental gymnastics. It’s already late in the 
afternoon. She has made no preparatious. And 
yet—it would be a lark. 

Her face clears; she smiles. “Hooray,” cry the 
children, “We're going to have a picnic!” 

And sure enough, in almost no time the big 
basket is packed, and we’re setting out on the joy- 
ous adventure—Mother the gayest in the crowd. 

Not once in a summer, but dozens of times, 
does it happen just like that; for this mother, like 
thousands of other women, has discovered the 
way to picnic without the old fuss and worry of 
exhausting preparations. 

Yet it isn’t simply an emergency measure; they 
prepare many of their regular meals the same way. 
And you may use it too, for it’s a part of the 
Libby service. 

Meat Delicacies 





READY TO SERVE 


You want meats for sandwiches. Libby has them 
for you—all cooked, ready to serve. 

Vienna Sausage, firm, tender bits of meat most 
temptingly seasoned; Corned Beef, juicy, specially 
cured beef, with its own rich jelly; Veal Loaf, the 
best you’ve ever tasted; and many other meats. 

These delicacies are prepared in Chicago, meat 
center of the world. Only choice cuts of Govern- 
ment inspected meats are used. They’re cooked 
by Libby’s master chefs. And you can get them 






Dainty and refreshing are 
Neapolitan Sandwiches 
made with Libby’s Veal 
Loaf and Libby’s Sweet 
Mixed Pickles. Recipe on 
opposite page tells just 
how to make them 

























to make 


at your grocer’s, sealed in air-tight cans 
which keep them as fresh as on the day 
they were packed. 


Foods that give relish to your lunch 





You want more treats in your lunch et 
basket. Pork and beans are an ideal bite 
picnic dish—but you haven’t time to 

bake them. istard 





Then ask your grocer to send you, 
double-quick, a can or two of Libby’s 
Pork and Beans. You'll get choice 
hand-picked Michigan white pea beans 
thoroughly cooked and in a tomato 
sauce of exceptional richness. 


For your condiments Libby offers 
you Catchup rich with the flavor of 
fresh tomatoes, bright with their natu- 
ral color; Mustard with a tangy yet not 
too tangy taste; Pickles, crisp as crou- 
tons, juicy, cool—these and others, 
each the finest of its kind. 





Try these special picnic treats 


Withthese foods prepared for you ready to serve, you 
can see that itis possible to pack picnic lunches with- 
out any home work at all, to prepare everything out 
in the woods where it’s cool. But you may want 
to fix some of the things at home. Consider the 
following suggestions, then, for special treats. 


If someone offered a prize for 
the finest sandwich made in 
fifty seconds, you'd take ti 
easils y, swith this one— 
Libby’s Corned Beef, 
tices po a touch of 


Libby’s Mustard ‘ 









Serve Libby’s Pork and Beans cold, or heat over the camp fire— 
a perfect picnic dish 
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Libby’s Vienna Sausages are always-popular at picnics. 
Already cooked; fine served cold or heated in the can. 
It’s fun, though, to toast them over the fire. An apple 
and raisin salad (see recipe below) goes especially 
well with Vienna Sausage 

Vienna Sausage with Apple-Raisin Salad. Heat 
Libby’s Vienna Sausages ii boiling water, or toast 
them on sticks over the camp fire. Serve with a 
salad of diced apples and raisins mixed with may- 
onnaise dressing. This salad is easily carried in an 
oiled paper container. 


Corned Beef Sandwich. Place a slice of Libby’s 
Corned Beef on a slice of bread, add a crisp lettuce 
leaf and cover with another slice of bread which 
has been spread with Libby’s Mustard. In a 
twinkling you will have a sandwich to satisfy the 
hungriest boy in your party. 

Neapolitan Sandwiches. Mix Libby’s Veal Loaf 
with mayonnaise; chop Libby’s Sweet Mixed 
Pickles and combine with mayonnaise. Spread 
buttered bread with the Veal Loaf, cover with a 
slice of bread which has been spread with chopped 
pickles, then place over this a third slice of bread. 
With a sharp knife slice this sandwich crosswise 
into four or five ribbon sandwiches. See illustra- 
tion on the opposite page. 


Send for free recipe booklet 
“Meats Prepared While the Kettle Boils” 


Many other interesting ways to serve Libby’s 
Meats, on all occasions, are given in our booklet, 
“Meats Prepared While the Kettle Boils.” We’ il 
gladly send you a copy free. Just drop us a note 
giving your name and address. 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 208 Welfare Bldg., 


Libby, McNeill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


Chicago 


In using advertisements see page 6 




































































































































































































it?? That was his question. Isn’t the answer 
plain? He hasn’t ordered it, and therefore 
he can deny all knowledge of it when he comes 
to be questioneéd.”’ 

“Oddsblud!” ‘spluttered Sykes. ‘Was that 
his meaning, now?” 

“You surely never doubted it! And he 
meant it for you, major. You’ve the only 
lids we could use for this, down at the fort. 
Bring a half-dozen of them up to town tomor- 
row night and net your bird.” 

“And if we should~be mistaken, after-all? 
If the Governor never meant it? Ye see it’s 
impossible to ask him.” 

“You may leave the responsibility to me, 
Sykes.” 

Sykes considered him a moment. Then he 
shrugged and laughed. “If you put it like 
that now, faith I’ll certainly oblige.” - And 
then another doubt occurred to him. “But 
without an order from the Governor, how will 
Thornborough receive him aboard the Tamar?” 

“He won’t. But you needn’t put him aboard 
the Tamar. The Lass of Hale should sail for 
Bristol with the evening tide tomorrow. I'll 
send a word to her captain to wait until the 
following morning. She’ll serve our purpose. 
He’ll go home in irons aboard her.” 

“Ay, she’s convenient to the fort,” Sykes 
agreed. 

‘And if the fellow should give you trouble,” 
Mandeville instinctively lowered his voice, 
“don’t be tender of him. An accident would be 
no great matter. I’m not sure that a more 
definite and speedy end to this troublesome 
and dangerous rebel wouldn’t be the best 
solution after all.” 

The suggestion was not one that Mandeville 
would have ventured to offer had he been less 
assured of the utter unscrupulousness of the 
man to whom he offered it. 

Sykes closed an eye in token of intelligence; 
then he asked some further questions con- 
cerned with the means to be employed, to all 
of which the equerry smoothly supplied him 
with ready answers. Satisfied at last, Sykes 
stepped into the waiting wherry and was pulled 
away across the sunlit water. 

At supper that night, Mandeville found the 
Governor entirely recovered from the gloom 
in which last he had left him at the State 
House. The reason for this was presently 
disclosed. 

“Mandeville, our riddle’s solved. I have 
Mr. Latimer’s assurance that he will be gone 
from Charles Town within the time appointed.” 

And so taken aback was Mandeville that he 
uttered his thought aloud, ““Now why the devil 
couldn’t the fool have said so sooner!” 

It raised a laugh, for there was something 
almost comical in the dismay of that usually 
imperturbable countenance. 

“Tt remained for her ladyship to persuade 
him,” the Governor answered, beaming upon 
Lady William. ‘What witchery she employed 
I can’t guess, nor will she tell me.” 

“Lady William’s witchery is not of the kind 
that drives men away,” said Captain Mande- 
ville. 


“T A!” said her ladyship. ‘“Here’s unusual 
gallantry!” 

“Gallantry, madam!” Mandeville affected 
grief at being so misunderstood. “I employed 
no gallantry. I but pointed to a mystery.” 

“And mysterious we'll leave it,” she an- 
swered lightly. Adding nevertheless a jest 
whose meaning was clear only to herself. “T’ll 
not have Captain Mandeville gnashing his 
teeth before he must.” 

But as a matter of fact, he was gnashing 
them already over the unnecessary measures 
he had taken, measures which must now be 
cancelled. So that Latimer went, the manner 
of his going was no great matter. If on the 
whole the captain would have preferred it to 
have om as he had concerted with Majer 
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Sykes, yet, on the other hand, Latimer’s de- 
parture of his own free will would. spare 
Mandeville the necessity cf subsequent dif- 
ficult explanations. Therefore, he was content. 


CHAPTER. XV 


VERYTHING concerned with Myrtle’s 
marriage fell out precisely as her ladyship 
promised and subsequently planned, which was 
the way of things of which her ladyship had 
the planning. 

To quiet Myrtle’s grievous misgivings on the 
score of her father, her ladyship undertook that 
after the departure.of-'the bridal couple she 
would, herself, not merely inform Sir Andrew 
of what Ifad been done, but compel him to see 
reason and obtain his pardon for the runagates. 

“And never doubt that I shall,” said Lady 
William with convincing emphasis. “What 
men can’t alter they soon condone.” 

Thus out of her own splendid confidence 
she allayed at last Myrtle’s lingering fears and 
only abiding regrets. 

So much accomplished, her ladyship un- 
folded the further details of her plan for getting 
the couple safely away. The Brewtons’ ball, 
that same Thursday night, being of an almost 
official character, her viceregal position de- 
manded that she should go attended by two 
ladies of honor. From the position of one of 
these she would depose her cousin Jane in 
favor of Myrtle. Asa result, Myrtle would be 
expected to attend her throughout. And to 
facilitate this Lady William would arrange 
with Sir Andrew that Myrtle be allowed to 
spend the night at the Governor’s residence. 
Thus the bridal couple would be insured a clear 
and unhampered start while all Charles Town 
was still entirely unsuspicious. For the rest, 
the real arrangement was that Harry Latimer 
should be at hand with a traveling carriage and 
that as soon as Myrtle could conveniently 
leave the ball without being missed, she should 
join him, and they should immediately start 
for his plantation at Santee Broads, a drive of 
fifty miles, which would consume the whole of 
the night. Thence, after resting, they were to 
push on to a distant estate of Mr. Latimer in 
the hills above Salisbury, where for the present 
they were to abide. There, in the cotton 
fields of North Carolina, their honeymoon 
might peacefully be spent without fear of pur- 
suit from any save Sir Andrew, who would in 
any case be powerless to untie the knot which 
the law of England was so securely to tie 
aboard the Tamar. 

And so, soon after breakfast on Thursday 
morning, Myrtle departed from Tradd Street 
on the pretext that her ladyship had bidden 
her come early. There would be a deal to do 
in preparation for the ball, she casually an- 
nounced in explanation. 

“Not a doubt,” said her father. 

And when he beheld the dimensions of the 
clothes-box that was being borne after her, 
he raised eyes and hands to Heaven. “Lord! 
The vanity of woman!” 

But Myrtle was already down the steps and 
into her sedan chair, lest he should detect the 
tears that had suddenly come to fill her eyes at 
the thought that she was definitely leaving her 
father’s home and leaving it under cover of a 
deceit. 

It needed all Lady William’s stout cheeriness 
and confidence to dispel the black clouds that 
were gathering about Myrtle’s soul when 
presently she came into her ladyship’s radiant 
presence. Nor was she given much time now 
for further brooding! Within a half-hour of 
arriving at the Governor’s residence, she was 
taking boat at the Exchange Wharf with her 
ladyship, a boat manned by four British tars 
and commanded by a pert boy-officer. 

Out in the bay, as they drew near the Tamar, 
with her black-and-white hull, the snowy sails 
furled along her yards and the gleam of brass 


from her deck, they were joined by another 
boat rowed by blacks in linsey-woolsey jackets, 
In the stern-sheets of this sat Harry Latimer 
and Tom Izard. 

In the waist of the warship they found a 
guard of honor drawn up, while Captain Thorn- 
borough, the handsome, sunburned officer who 
commanded the sloop, came forward to receive 
them. 

All was ready, as her ladyship had pre- 
disposed. But to satisfy the pretext on which 
they came, there was first a tour of inspection 
of the ship. When this was over, the captain 
invited the guests to a glass of Madeira in his 
cabin before leaving. He contrived unosten- 
tatiously to include in the invitation the chap- 
lain, who had somehow got in the way at the 
last moment. 

In the cabin no time was wasted. No sooner 
had the steward retired. after pouring for them, 
than with naval dispatch Captain Thor- 
borough made them come to business. The 
chaplain was brisk and confined himself to the 
essentials of the ceremony. Within a few 
minutes all was accomplished, and the captain 
of the Tamar was raising his glass to Mrs. 
Henry Latimer. 

“T’d fire a salute in your honor, ma’am, but 
it would occasion questions we may not be 
prepared to answer.” 

In the vessel’s waist, where they had met 
scarcely an hour ago, husband and wife parted 
again for the present, and Myrtle and Lady 
William went down the steps to the waiting 
cock-boat. 

Myrtle bore now on her finger the ring that 
had belonged to Harry’s mother, the very ring 
that once, and not so long ago, she had returned 
to him. In her heart she bore perhaps the 
oddest conflict of emotions that had ever been 
a bride’s. There was happiness in the thought 
that Harry now belonged to her, and that 
nothing could ever again come between them; 
there was happiness, too, in the reflection that 
thus she had conquered Harry’s obstinacy and 
jealous doubts and prevailed upon him to save 
his life by leaving Charles Town. But there 
were regrets at the manner of her marriage, and 
infinitely more poignant regrets at the thought 
of what her father must suffer in his affection 
and his pride when he learned of these hole-and- 
corner nuptials between herself and a man 
against whom. he bore a prejudice that was 
amounting almost to hatred. 

There were tears blurring her vision as she 
looked back over the waves on which the sun- 
light was dancing, to that other boat at the 
foot of the ship’s ladder into which her husband 
and his friend were stepping. And the boy- 
officer chatting briskly with Lady William gave 
her ladyship no opportunity to offer Myrtle 
any of the comfort of which she perceived the 
poor child to stand in need. 

They reached at last the Exchange Wharf, 
and while a sailor held the boat firmly along- 
side by means of a boat-hook, the gallant 
stripling of an officer, standing on the wet, slip- 
pery steps, handed the ladies zshore, to bring 
them face to face with Captain Mandeville. 


ELAYED until then by official duties, the 
captain was on his way to Fort Johnson to in- 
form Major Sykes that his services that night 
would no longer be required. He was looking 
about for a wherry to convey him at the very 
moment that the cock-boat from the Tamar, 
containing her ladyship and Myrtle, drew 
alongside the wharf. : 
Her ladyship, conscious as she was of being 
engaged upon a deed of secrecy, paused to 
stare at him, suspecting an excess of coincl- 
dence in his presence. Nor did his air of 
surprise allay her suspicions, as it should 
have done, for Captain Mandeville was 
not the man to show surprise when he actually 
felt it. 
He doffed his black three-cornered hat and 
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[nto the future of each human life 


stretch two broad Highways 


“Only that portion of the food 

that is digested and absorbed can 

serve the purpose of growth and 

the maintenance of the vital 

functions.”’ 

— The Principles of Human 
Nutrition 


In Grape-Nuts the precious car- 
bohydrates have been dextrinized 
in the form your body most 
readily and smoothly digests and 
transforms into strength and 
vitality. 


“I consider Grape- Nuts an 
unexcelled food for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of sound, 
healthy teeth and gums,”’ states 
a prominent New York dentist. 


“For the growing child the 
thorough chewing required by 
Grape-Nuts not only aids ma- 
terially in building firm, regular 
teeth and a healthy gum struc- 
ture but also strengthens and 
assists in the proper growth or 
the entire jaw. 

“For the adult this chewing 
means less tooth-decay and as 
aconsequence, better digestion.”” 


One is the road of malnutrition—the 


road of ill-health and unhappiness. 


The other is the road of nourish- 
ment—the road of strength and 
health. 


Three times a day—you make the 
choice: 


Food that overburdens, that even 
poisons your body; that wears out 
your digestive machinery — or 


Food that your system can utilize; 
food that will build you a splendid 
body and give you all the power 


you need to run it. 


T= power that daily renews your 
mental and physical strength and 
vigor is locked up in the carbohydrates. 
They are your greatest source of vitality. 

Atleast one-third of your nourishment 
should come from them. Yet many of 
us today do not get proper nourishment 
from the carbohydrates in the form in 
which we usually eat them. 


FREE—Sample Offer 


Send today for four of the individ- 
ual packages—free. Enough Grape- 
Nuts for four nourishing breakfasts. 
Free offer also includes book of 
101 delicious recipes selected from 
80,000 prepared by housewives 
who regularly serve Grape-Nuts, 


Copyright, 1924, by the Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 


Three-fourths of the content of Grape- 
Nuts are the precious carbohydrates—in 
the form that your body quickly and 
smoothly digests and turns into vigorous 
strength and vitality. 

In Grape-Nuts the carbohydrates 
have been dextrinized — scientifically 
broken down into the form that will 
yield the greatest amount of nourish- 
ment to your body. 


Delicious food your body 


can digest 


Grape-Nuts tones up your system— 
mentally and physically you will feel 
more alert and alive. 

And Grape-Nuts has this added value 
to your health: it comes in crisp, golden 
kernels you must chew. This chewing 
keeps the whole mouth healthy. It starts 
the proper flow of the salivary and gas- 
tric juices — the first step to sound 
digestion. 

Eat Grape-Nuts every day and see 
what a difference it makes in the way 
you feel. All grocers have Grape-Nuts. 
Hotels and restaurants serve it in indi- 
vidual packages of a single portion. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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bowed. “I did not know your ladyship was 
addicted to water jaunts.” 

Myrtle, esteeming him, persuaded of his 
sincere and selfish friendship, and detesting 
fraud beyond what was absolutely necessary 
to her safety and Harry’s, would there and 
then have given him the real reason for her 
journeyings by water, had not her ladyship 
forestalled her. 

“T am not,” she told the equerry. “But 
Captain Thornborough offered to show his 
ship to Myrtle, and the child had never been 
aboard a man-of-war. But-we detain you, 
captain,” she added, bethinking her of the 
second boat that followed, and preferring that 
he should not stay to meet its occupants. 

“No, no,” he answered. “I am not pressed. 
I am only going to Fort Johnson. I was look- 
ing for a boat. I trust you found the man-of- 
war all that you expected it, Myrtle?” 

“Why, yes,” she said, and lowered her lids 
under his sharp gaze lest he should perceive 
the signs of tears about her eyes. 

“But we have no enthusiasm,” he faintly 
rallied her, smiling. 


Her ladyship promptly rescued her. “Come, 
Myrtle. The man will keep us talking here all 
day.” 

“Nay, a moment, of your mercy. This may 
be my only chance before the ball tonight.” 

“Your chance of what?” 

“To insure myself the dance I covet. The 
first minuet, Myrtle, if you will honor me 
so far?” 

“But, of course, Robert.” And impulsively 
she held out her hand. 

He took it and, bareheaded as he had re- 
mained, bowed low over it. For an instant, 
as he did so, his eyes dilated, but his bowed 
head screened this from both the ladies. And 
then her ladyship whirled Myrtle away without 
further ceremony. 

He stood watching them until they were 
lost in the bustling crowd about the New 
Exchange. Then slowly resuming his hat, a 
deep line of thought between his fine brows, 
he turned his attention once more to that other 
craft which had already caught his eye. 

He signalled to a wherry to stand by, but 
made no move to enter it until the boat he 
watched was alongside, and out of it sprang 
Latimer and Tom Izard. They exchanged 
bows formally, and without words, despite the 
fact that the equerry was—or had been—on 
easy terms with her ladyship’s brother. Then 
Captain Mandeville stepped into the boat he 
had summoned, and sat down in the stern- 
sheets. 

“Push off,” he curtly bade the negroes. 

The four men bent to their oars, and the 
boat shot away from the wharf. 

“Where does yo’ honor want fer to go?”’ the 
nearest negro asked him. 

Captain Mandeville considered a long mo- 
ment. Then he stretched out a hand to grasp 
the tiller. ‘““To the sloop Tamar,” he answered. 

When he reached her decks, her captain was 
below, but he came instantly upon being in- 
formed that the Governor’s equerry had come 
aboard. . 

“Ah, Mandeville! 
greeted him. 

Mandeville gave him a short good-day in re- 
turn. “I want a word with you in private, 
Thornborough.” 

The sailor looked at him, mildly surprised by 
his tone. ‘Come aft to my cabin,” he invited, 
and led the way. 

Mandeville sat down upon a locker with his 
hack to the square windows that opened upon 
the stern gallery. On the table before him he 
observed a book, a decanter at a low ebb, and 
six glasses, in two of which a little wine re- 
mained. He could account for five of the 
glasses and assumed the sixth to have been for 
some other officer of the Tamar. 

Thornborough, standing straight and _ tall 
his _ uniform with white facings, 
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Good-day to you,” he 


in 
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looked at him questioningly across the table. 

“Well?” he asked. “What brings you?” 

“Mr. Harry Latimer has been aboard your 
ship this morning.” 

He had deliberately placed himself so that 
the light was on Thornborough’s face and his 
own in shadow. Watching the sailor now, he 
fancied that his eyes shifted a little to avoid 
his own. Also there was a perceptible pause 
before Thornborough answered him. 

“That is so. What then?” 

“What .do you know of him?” 

“T? What should I know? He is a wealthy 
Colonial gentleman. But you should know 
more about him, yourself.” 

“TI do. That is why I am questioning you. 
What was he doing aboard your ship?” 





Thornborough stiffened. ‘‘Sink me, Mande- 
ville! Will you tell me the reason of this 
catechism?” 

“This fellow Latimer is a rebel, a dangerous 
spreader of sedition, and a daring spy. That is 
my reason. That is why I ask you what he 
came to do aboard your ship.” 

Thornborough laughed. “It had nothing to 
do with spying, of that I can assure you. What 
should he have spied here that could profit 
him?” 

“You are not forgetting that you have 
Kirkland on board?” Mandeville asked him. 

“All Charles Town knows that. What 
should Mr. Latimer discover by spying on 
Kirkland?” 

“Possibly he came to ascertain whether he is 
still here. But if you were to tell me on what 
pretext he did come, I might be able to obtain 
a glimpse of his real reason.” 

It happened, however, that Thornborough’s 
instructions from Lady William were quite 
explicit, and in nothing that Mandeville had 
said could he see any reason for departing 
from them. 

“Mandeville, you’re hunting a mare’s nest. 
Mr. Latimer came aboard with Lady William 
Campbell and one or two others merely to 
view a British man-of-war. To suppose that 
he could discover here anything of possible ad- 
vantage to his party or of detriment to ours is 
ridiculous.” 

“You may find that you take too much for 
granted, Thornborough.” Mandeville spoke 
mysteriously. As he spoke, he rose, and pro- 
ceeded to relate to the sailor how Latimer had 
visited the Governor only yesterday in dis- 
guise and pumped him dry on more than one 
subject. “If I had not subsequently discovered 
this, and ascertained the extent of the infor- 
mation he drew from us, I might have remained 
as unsuspecting as yourself.” 

While speaking, he had idly picked up the 
book from the table, to make the surprising 
discovery that it was a Book of Common 
Prayer. A book-mark of embroidered silk hung 
from its pages, and the book opened naturally 
in Mandeville’s hands at the Marriage Service, 
which was the place marked. Idly he con- 
tinued to turn its leaves. He even looked at 
the name of the fly-leaf, which was “Robert 
Faversham.” It was odd to find such a volume 
on the captain’s table. He set it down again, 
and assuming at last that Thornborough really 
had nothing to tell him beyond the fact which 
he had desired to ascertain—namely, that 
Latimer actually had been on board the ship 
in Myrtle’s company—he took his leave. 

With a final admonition to Thornborough 
to be careful of whom he admitted to his sloop, 
the equerry went down the entrance ladder to 
his waiting boat, with intent to resume his 
voyage to the fort. But within a dozen cables’ 
length of the Tamar, he abruptly changed his 
mind. 

“Put about,” he bade them, and added 
curtly, “Back to Charles Town.” 

He was obeyed without question, and the 
clumsy boat swung round to pull against the 
tide which was beginning to ebb. Ahead of 
them, drenched in brilliant sunshine and look- 








ing dazzlingly white, the low-lying town ap- 
peared to float like another Venice upon the 
sea, the water front dominated by the classi. 
cal pile of the Custom House with its Ionic 
pillars and imposing entablature, while above 
the red roofs towered the spires of St. Philip’s 
and St. Michael’s, the latter so lofty that it 
served as a landmark for ships far out at sea, 

Captain Mandeville, however, beheld noth- 
ing but a slender woman’s hand, with white 
tapering fingers protruding from mitts of white 
silk, and round one of these fingers a circlet of 
gold gleaming through the strained, silken 
meshes. 

That in some mysterious way Myrtle and 
Harry had become reconciled was clear from 
their joint presence aboard the Tamar, while 
the discovery of that restored ring betrayed 
the fact that the reconciliation had gone the 
extent of renewing their betrothal. 

That was reason enough to restrain him from 
going to Fort Johnson to bid Sykes hold his 
hand. At all costs, and whatever the con- 
sequence with which the Governor might after- 
ward visit him, Mandeville must allow the 
plan laid with Sykes to be carried out. He 
was in a difficult position. But he must deal 
with one difficulty at a time, and in dealing 
first with Harry Latimer he dealt with the 
more imminent danger to himself and all his 
hopes. 

He sat there, elbow on knee and chin in 
hand, absorbed in thought, piecing together 
little tenuous scraps of evidence, and plagued 
to irritation the while by the obstinate associa- 
tion in his mind of the ring he had seen on her 
finger and the book he had found on Captain 
Thornborough’s table. Those things and that 
visit of theirs to the sloop that morning forced 
a dreadful suspicion on his mind, a suspicion 
too dreadful to be entertained. He rejected it 
as wildly fantastic, and yet the thought of the 
ring and the book persisted until he was land- 
ing on the wharf at Charles Town. Finally he 
shook it off. 

“What can it matter, after all?” he asked 
himself. ‘Sykes will make it all of no account 
tonight. I rid the State of a dangerous enemy 
and myself of a dangerous rival at one stroke. 
And I shall be treading a minuet while it is 
done.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


HAT ball at the State House, given by 

Miles Brewton in honor of the new Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, was of a piece with— 
indeed, almost an epitome of—the ironic situa- 
tion presented in those June days in Charles 
Town. If the spirit of tragedy gloomed upon 
that gay scene, surely the spirit of comedy 
was cheek by jowl with it, agrin. 

Here, above smoldering passions and fester- 
ing hates born of man’s eternal misunder- 
standings and intolerance, and presently to 
find vent in war, was maintained an unrufiled 
surface, reflecting only the amenities and 
courtesies of peace. 

Actually the place chosen for the féte was 
itself the very nidus of the growing conflict. 
Above-stairs were the chambers in which the 
representatives of the two contending parties 
met in conference; the room in which the Com- 
mon Assembly, constituting itself into a Pro- 
vincial Congress, debated measures for meeting 
the despotic oppression of the Mother Country, 
and the room in which the Governor and his 
Council met for little purpose nowadays but 
to study how to subdue this transatlantic 
Jeshurun which, having waxed fat and lusty 
under the maternal egis of the British Em- 
pire, was now kicking rebelliously against Is 
parent, 

Tonight one of those chambers was to C0l- 
cern itself with no strife of greater acerbity 
than the amicable contests proper to the greet 
clad card tables laid out for those who did not 
dance; the other was converted into a place @ 
refreshment. A buffet ranged against one ° 
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Thejoyofdoing _ 
your week’ ironing in a single hour 


Acain it is Tuesday—and the heaped-up 
laundry basket stands waiting, with its weekly 
responsibility of washed and sprinkled clothes. 


Two parties last week. Extra table cloths 
and napkins. Three extra shirts for John. 
A whole cascade of cunning little under- 
things for the twins. 


But the woman who owns a Junior Simplex 
Ironer faces this unavoidable task smilingly! 


Into a pleasant corner of her cheerful kitchen 
she rolls this shining, new servant that saves 
her so much drudgery. Seated comfortably at 
this modern ironer she watches piece after 
piece glide through with almost no effort atall. 
It requires no strength and only average skill. 
It is so simple that even a young girl with 
very little practice can do perfect ironing. 


John’s shirts—formerly the most tedious 
part of a long task—are ironed beautifully in 
less than five minutes. A fine linen table cloth 
is ironed by the Simplex in three minutes in- 
stead of a half-hour as when ironed by hand. 
And it gives linen a beautiful lustre that 


makes it look like new. Delicate laces and the 
daintiest lingerie are easily ironed without the 
slightest danger of scorching or tearing. 


In a single short hour the Simplex Ironer 
does a whole week's ironing for the average 
family—without labor, and at a cost of less 
than a nickel. The Simplex is saving the health 
and strength of more than one-quarter of a 
million of American women—and promoting 
genuine family happiness. 


The Simplex is operated by a small electric 
motor and heated by either gas or electricity. 
Send for illustrated booklet describing the 
Simplex Ironer. Let us tell you where you 
can see this marvelous new ironer and try it 
for yourself. Easy payments if you wish. 
Address the American Ironing Machine Com- 
pany, 844 West Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 


IMPLEX|RONER 
Lae Best troners——F 
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The Care 


Your Skin Needs 


without’time taking frills 


gcd women believe that to give their 

skin really adequate care they must 
spend hours of valuable time treating it 
with this preparation and with that. So 
they become discouraged at the start and 
neglect their complexions, letting dust, 
wind and tiredness do their damage. 
While all the time, if they but knew, they 
could care for their skins-without time- 
taking frills by using Daggett-Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream. 
Once a day apply this cream to your face 
and neck with your finger tips. Leave it 
on a few moments to rest your skin and 
to collect all of the harsh dirt. Then wipe 
the cream off on an old towel. Dash cold 
water over your face to close the pores. 

‘ Your skin is clean, soft and supple after 
this cleansing. ' 
This simple cleansing every day not only 
prolongs your present beauty—it develops 
a new bloom-like loveliness. 
Try it for yourself. Send in the coupon 
below and a Get-Acquainted tube of 
“D & R” will come to you free. 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream 
is on sale everywhere. In tubes 10c, 25c, 
50c. In jars 35c, 50c, 85c and $1.50. 


DAGGETT&RAMSDELLS 


P 
+ PERFECT COLD, CREAM 


The coupon below 
brings a Free Get- 
Acquainted tube 
of D. & R. 









Daggett & 
Ramsdell 
Dept. 210C 
214W-14S8t., N.Y., or 
165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Can. 


Please send the free Get- 
Acquainted tube of D & R to 
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the walls from end to end of the long room 
and was laden with boned turkeys, game pies, 
jellied terrapins, gigantic sweetmeats in which 
sculptor appeared to have collaborated with 
confectioner, and a dozen other delicacies. 
And a troop of dusky servants paraded here, 
white teeth flashing in ebony faces that grinned 
already in anticipation of the feast’s aftermath 
that should be their own. They were as- 
sembled to minister alike to loyalist and rebel, 
who as indifferently would presently take 
punch or eat a quail in each other’s company, 
exchanging quips as readily tonight, as tomor- 
row or the next day they might be exchanging 
pistol-shots. 

Surveying the scene later that evening with 
Lady William, Captain Mandeville offered 
upon it an ironic comment which her ladyship 
thought it worth while to preserve for us in 
that diary of hers: 

“There is this advantage in breeding, that 
until the moment when necessity bids men 
fight like beasts, they may make things pleas- 
ant by conducting themselves like gentlemen.” 


THE great hall below-stairs was as gay as 

flowers and bunting and candle-laden chan- 
deliers and girandoles could render it. At one 
end a gallery had been raised for the musicians, 
at the other a shallow dais, which was car- 
peted and furnished with gilded chairs, for the 
Governor and his suite. 

Over the waxed and polished floor a throng, 
as brilliant and fashionable as any that a simi- 
lar gathering in the old world could show, moved 
with well-bred and appropriate languor, with 
bows and curtsies, with slow waving of fans 
and nodding plumes set above powdered head- 
dresses, with flash of quizzing glasses and 
glitter of jewels. 

It was a scene that would have amazed some 
of the uninformed gentlemen at home in West- 
minster who legislated condescendingly for 
these Colonials under the impression that they 
were rude farmers at best and half-savages at 
worst. 

And the irony which this function pre- 
sented in general was still more keenly ap- 
parent in its particulars. There was Moultrie, 
square and sturdy in the blue coat with scarlet 
facings of the South Carolina militia, which 
was worn by perhaps a dozen others present. 
He was in easy talk with Captain Thorn- 
borough and a group of officers in the blue and 
white of the royal navy, who had come ashore 
to attend this function, and with him, very 
gay and voluble, was the young republican 
Thomas Lynch. There was John Rutledge, 
handsome and impassive as ever, very elegant 
in an elaborately clubbed white tie-wig and a 
suit of violet taffetas with gold-laced button- 
holes, deep in talk with the scarlet-coated 
foppish Captain Davenant, who was Major 
Sykes’ second in command at Fort Johnson. 
The Major, himself, for some reason unac- 
countable to Davenant, was not present. Miss 
Polly Roupell, the famous beauty, the toast of 
the Charles Town bucks and a white flame of 
loyalty, was gay and challenging to the equally 
gay and brilliant rebel William Henry Dray- 
ton; that other notorious and daring rebel, 
Captain MacDonald, in the blue and scarlet 
of the militia, was entertaining and clearly 
amusing the two daughters of the house of 
Cunningham, that most Tory of all the back- 
country families; the youngest Fletchall, of 
that other ardent Tory house, very spruce in 
pink and silver, spread his charms to dazzle 
the pretty rebel Miss Middleton, while the 
gaunt, stern-faced John Stuart, the King’s 
Indian agent, himself looking like an Indian, 
was doing homage to the still beautiful Mrs. 
Henry Laurens. 

Had not: nature rendered prominent as a 
frog’s the eyes of George III.—which looked 
down upon the assembly from the portrait by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds hung for the occasion 
above the dais set apart for his majesty’s 
representative—well might they now have 
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bulged to see rebel and loyalist rubbing sh 
ders there in such open amity. # 

But if the eyes of King George, being merely 
painted upon canvas, were incapable al 
emotion, those of Sir Andrew Carey were not,” 
He kept himself aloof and apart with the elder 
Fletchall under the lintel of one of the French 
windows, which stood open to the sarieng 
the cool evening air. EY 

To a man of his narrow, uncompromising 
almost fanatical outlook there was much herg ” 
that was utterly incomprehensible and some 
things that enraged him. One of these was the 
sight of those militia uniforms—to him the 
very livery of treason—at a ball given ig” 
honor of his gracious majesty’s representative, 
Another was that gentlemen of his majestys” 
navy should be passing the time of day with 
that detestable fellow Lynch, to whose ultimate 
hanging Sir Andrew looked forward confidently 
and pleasurably. And then these frivolous: 
young women whose minds went no deeper 
than a matter of powder and patches and the 
set of a French gown, chopping shallow wit 
with avowed rebels, were to him a spectacle 
shocking and deplorable. : 

He was expressing himself to Fletchall ig 
some such terms, and vowing that he would 
rather see his daughter dead than so lost tog 
sense of what became her, when above the 
rolling hum of talk and laughter and to ‘ie 
it, the orchestra suddenly crashed forth. 

The solemn strains of ““God Save the — 
announced the arrival of the Governor, . In 
stantly there was a shuffling of feet, and the 
gay confused throng ranged itself into some 
semblance of order, leaving a clear space 
the entrance, and a clear way to the dais. 
Andrew observed, but did not permit himself 
to be deceived by the circumstance, that the 
rebel militia officers present came to attention 
as readily as any, and stood so, in homage 
to the king, throughout the anthem. : 

On the closing bars of the music Lord Wik 
liam made his appearance, a handsome figure 
in ivory satin, a blaze of orders on his breast, 
his face looking almost boyish below his 
powdered head. Beside him stood her lady- 
ship, radiant in cloth of gold over white bro 
cade, an incarnation of regality such as—by 
one of life’s abounding ironies—is rarely 
achieved by those of regal birth. 

There was a second as of wind in trees: 4 
slither of feet and a rustle of silks, as, with 
billowing hoops, the ladies sank down to curtsey 
and each man bowed low over outward thrust- 
ing leg. 
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THEN, to welcome their excellencies, Miles 
Brewton advanced with his comely wife, who 
had been Polly Izard and was her ladyship’s 
sister. And here again was ubiquitously in- 
truding irony. For Miles Brewton, the pro- 
moter of this ball in honor of King George's 
representative, the friend of Lord William and 
the brother-in-law of her ladyship, was himself 
an open adherent of the Colonial party and 4 
member of the Provincial Congress. 

His words of welcome were brief and grace- 
ful. They were expressed on behalf of “his 
majesty’s faithful and loving subjects of 
Charles Town, here assembled,”’ a description 
which provoked an audible snort of contempt 
from Sir Andrew Carey. 

Lord William’s reply was almost equally 
brief and fully as gracious. He thanked them 
on his own and Lady William’s behalf, and took 
this opportunity of declaring feelingly that 
Charles Town might count upon him to labor 
earnestly to promote the real happiness and 
prosperity of the province he was sent @ 
govern. : 

Thereafter, with nods and smiles of greeting 
as they passed up the room, the viceregal palf 
moved to the dais, followed by his excellency$ 
equerries, Captains Mandeville and Taskély 
and her ladyship’s ladies of honor, Miss C 
—as she was still regarded—and Miss Rave 

The band struck up an invitation, and the 
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Don’t be embarrassed 


O often before keeping an engagement you 
don’t have time for the tub or shower you 
planned before going out. 

And very often, too, that tub or shower—much 
as you desire it—is out of the question because 
it is inaccessible; as when on a train, when motor- 
ing or elsewhere, particularly in summer. 

Then Listerine is a boon, indeed. You don’t 
feel right without that freshening dip. To be 
conscious and sensitive about possible perspiration 
odors is embarrassing to a fastidious person. 
In such cases just try dousing on clear Listerine 


—with your hand, with a wash cloth or towel. 


See how refreshed and clean it makes you feel— 
and better still, it positively banishes perspiration 
odor. It does the work surely and safely—and it 
cannot irritate the skin nor stain garments. Truly 
a wonderful deodorant is this famous antiseptic, 
Listerine. 

For this same reason it does its work so well in 
combating halitosis (unpleasant breath). Thou- 
sands, everywhere, have adopted it for its many 

s.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louts, 
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—For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 
salads, 


Luscious, golden, full-ripe fruit of 
the tropics—how fortunate that it is 
available in both Sliced and Crushed 
forms! 


Keep both kinds of Hawaiian Pine- 
apple on hand! You'll find the Sliced, 
for instance, an always-popular des- 
sert fruit—and an ever-ready aid in 
the making of last-minute desserts 
and salads. 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling,salads 
and hundreds of made- 


up dishes. 





In convenient, economical crushed 
form, Hawaiian Pineapple opens the 
way to an endless variety of reputa- 
tion-making menu treats—fruit cock- 
tails, cake-filling, salads, desserts, and 
refreshing, thirst-quenching drinks. 

Let us send you a copy of our 
recipe book containing the favorite 
Pineapple recipes of a score of lead- 
ing cooking authorities. Use the 
coupon! The book is free!! 
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SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


Dept. 96, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 

Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.” 
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gentlemen sought their partners for the 
minuet. Lord William led forth, as his duty 
was, his sister-in-law and nominal hostess, and 
her ladyship followed on the arm of Mr. 
Brewton, while the equerries paired off with 
the ladies of honor. 

As they took their places on the polished 
floor, Captain Mandeville considered his 
partner with eyes of undisguised admiration. 

“T do not think I ever saw you look more 
beautiful,” he murmured. “How well your 
gown becomes you!” 

It was true enough, and Myrtle knew it. 
Over a hooped petticoat of palest lavender she 
wore a sacque of richly flowered brocade. Her 
slim bust was set off by some old lace and 
jewels that had been her mother’s, and at the 
last moment Lady William had thrust a blood- 
red rose into Myrtle’s powdered hair, just 
below her ear. 

“This is your wedding dance, my dear,” 
her ladyship had reminded her between tender- 
ness and raillery. ‘And you must look your 
best.” 


HER best she certainly looked. There was 

color in her cheeks that were normally so 
pale, and an unusual sparkle in her eyes, of so 
deep a blue that they seemed black in some 
lights and violet in others. Something of the 
excitement stirring in her lent her an un- 
wonted radiance. 

Aware of this, she found Captain Mande- 
ville’s compliment proper enough, yet she 
turned it off lightly. “Beauty, we are told, 
dwells in the eye of the beholder.” 

And Mandeville, impulsive for once, answered 
too quickly, “When I am he, then are you 
beautiful indeed.” 

She caught the throb of passion which es- 
caped in his voice before he could control it. 
It chilled and startled her. Fortunately the 
figure of the dance, which was beginning, 
claimed their attention, and there was no 
occasion for words again until the end was 
reached, and each cavalier was bowing, hand 
on heart, to his curtseying lady. 

Nor was there occasion even then. For as 
the last note of the fiddles was being lost in the 
babble of loosened talk, Tom Izard, gorgeous 
as a peacock, upon whose colors he appeared 
to have modeled his own, came surging up to 
them to claim the next dance from Myrtle. 
Other gallants crowded after him, and as her 
ladyship sailed into the group to give Miss 
Carey the support of her countenance in this 
siege, Mandeville slipped away and went 
sauntering round the room, indifferent to the 
raking fire of the dowagers’ spyglasses which 
a man of his figure and bearing could never 
escape. 

Near the door of the smaller anteroom, in 
which, also, card tables had been set out— 
without, however, having as yet found tenants 
—the captain was confronted by Sir Andrew, 
who had just separated from Lieutenant 
Gascoyne of the Tamar. Sir Andrew was 


| obviously perturbed. Never the man to con- 


ceal emotion, his handsome countenance now 
plainly reflected feelings that could not be 
pleasant. 

“D’ye know what I’m told, Robert?” he 
hailed his kinsman, and at once supplied the 
answer to his own question. ‘That Myrtle 
was with Harry Latimer aboard the British 
sloop this morning!” His tone conveyed that 
he desired the announcement to be regarded 
as monstrous. 

The manner of Mandeville’s reply hardly 
fulfilled this desire. ‘They were in her lady- 
ship’s party.” 

“You knew!” Sir Andrew seemed amazed 
at this. “And you didn’t tell me!” 
“Why disturb you with it? 

was no great matter, after all.” 

“No great matter! If her ladyship has no 
more respect for her husband than to be seen 
abroad in the company >f a notorious rebel, 
I mean that my daughter shall have more 
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respect for herself and for me. It is know, 
that I’ve forbid my house to Latimer, i 
Myrtle to be seen with him after that is to 
make herself and me ridiculous. Besides 
hasn’t she protested that she would never 
speak to him again? Is she playing a double 
game, Robert? Ye don’t think that, do yep" 

“I am sure Myrtle is incapable of anythi 
of the kind. You may be sure that she js 
quite single in her purpose.” 

“Tn what purpose?” 

Captain Mandeville took refuge in phil 
sophic vagueness. ‘Who can fathom woman?” 

“Oh, damn your affectations!” Sir Andrey 
was undoubtedly irritable. ‘I want to under 
stand this thing.” 

Mandeville reflected that so did he. But for 
him there was at least the measure of consol. 
tion that the inopportune Mr. Latimer would 
trouble them no more. 

He stood there in inconclusive talk with Si 
Andrew, until the fiddles under the direction 
of Monsieur Paul, the French dancing master 
who kept an academy in Queen Street, sounded 
a preliminary chord to summon the dancers 
to the floor. The chatter became a little les 
noisy, and the movement of that throng of 
gaily dressed men and women assumed a more 
definite character as the couples moved hither 
and thither to take up their stations, 

A plump rather cherubic young gentleman 
in unrelieved clerical black, wearing a parson’s 
bands and a white tie-wig, sauntered up to 
them. He was alone, he was obviously amiable, 
and he was to prove garrulous. Without cere- 
mony he joined the captain and the baronet 
and burst into encomiums of the féte, of Lord 
William, of Lady William, of Miles Brewton, 
and Miles Brewton’s charming wife, and finally 
of Colonial life in general. 

Mandeville thought him wearisome and 
scarce troubled to conceal the thought. But 
Sir Andrew, who honored the clergy, was at 
pains to be pleasant in return. It had barely 
transpired that the gentleman was the Rev. 
Mr. Faversham, the chaplain of the Tamar, 
and Sir Andrew was about to ask him certain 
obvious questions, when Tom Izard came by 
with Myrtle on his arm. She saw them and 
smiled a smile that was mainly for her father 
and Mandeville, but which the parson, knowing 
nothing of the relationship between his com- 
panions and the lady, took entirely for himself. 
He bowed low. As he came up again, his face 
wreathed in a gratified smile, he turned to the 
other two. 

“A delicious child!’ he purred. 

“To whom do you allude, sir?” the baronet 
asked him. 

“To... ah...” The pani 
conscious instrument of Fate—made search 
for aname in his memory. The name he found 
in his haste was the name to which that very 
morning he had helped her. “To Mrs. Latimer.’ 

“Mrs. Latimer!” 


SIR Andrew’s heavy brows were drawn to 
gether. Mandeville drew an audible breath. 
The ring and the book! He called himself a 
fool for having rejected the only possible m- 
ference from their conjunction. It should not 
have required the addition of the parson, But 
Sir Andrew, bewildered, was still questioning 
Mr. Faversham. 

“Mrs. Latimer? 
Latimer?” 

The parson did not quite like the tone of the 
question. It recalled him to his senses and 
made him perceive the indiscretion he had 
committed. 

“Per—perhaps I was mistook,” he faltered: 
“Perhaps that was not the name.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mandeville quietly at his 
elbow. “That was the name. You have made 
no mistake. You married them this moming 
aboard the sloop.” a 

The parson stared at him in sheer relief. It 
is known, then,” he said. “Bless me! J w4 
fearful I had said too much.” 
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ALT that refuses to pour out of 
salt cellars can mar the most care- 
fully prepared luncheon or dinner. 


You know it. Every woman does. 
It's especially embarrassing when you 
have critical guests. 


The simple way to avoid this annoy- 
ance is to use Morton's Salt. It 
doesn’t lump or cake. It pours— 
even “when it rains it pours.” 


This is a delightful feature. You and 
all other women will appreciate it. 


it rains 
it pours 


The clever hostess arms herself 
against humiliation 


Millions buy for this advantage alone. 


And of course the quality of this 
salt and its pleasing flavor are un- 
questioned; Morton makes it— 
another reason for it being the favor- 
ite salt of the nation. 


Order at least two packages from 
your grocer today. One for your 
kitchen to better your foods. The 
other for your bath. Morton’s salt 
with water makes a splendid effec- 
tive dentifrice, mouth wash and 
general lotion. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Chicago 


WHEN IT RAINS 
—IT POURS 


VER CAKES OR HARDENS 


MORTONS 


FREE RUNNING 
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Peach 
Short Cake, 
a Summer 
Delight! 











a Nice to Look At! 


EACH SHORTCAKE —luscious and 
tempting at this time of year—is made 
doubly delicious when an ATECO Decorator 
tops it with smooth whipped cream in a 


dainty, fanciful pattern. The 12  inter- 
changeable tubes for various designs make 
it surprisingly easy for the housewife to 
make beautiful and artistic decorations 


rivalling those of the professional chef. 
The set, consisting of the Icing Holder 

of light-weight non-corrosive metal and 12 

attachments, is cleanable and 


$3.50 CM18Ce 


CAKE AND 
PASTRY 
DECORATOR 


If your dealer does 
not sell ATECO 
ICING SETS, we will 
send one prepaid 
upon receipt of price. 
August Thomsen & 
Co., 488 Woodward 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


sanitary 


Complete Set, with 
Illustrated Instruction 
Book of Recipes 
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VANILLA 


“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 


Delicious, pure, possessing 
all the true tropic flavor, 
natural color, unusual 
strength. Avoid imitations. 
Insist on Price’s. 


The 
Senator’s 
Wite 


whose sparkling “Letters” of Washington 
society and world affairs have made the 
name of Frances Parkinson Keyes fa- 
miliar to every Good Housekeeping 
reader, has attended the Republican 
National Convention and the Democratic 
National Convention for Good House- 
keeping. She will give you the real story 
of the conventions 
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He felt his arm caught in a grip that made 
him wince with pain. For Sir Andrew was a 
man of great physical vigor, and at the moment 
he was using it rather recklessly. 

“‘Come in here, sir,” he said in a voice thick 
as a drunkard’s and all but dragged the un- 
fortunate parson across the threshold of the 
untenanted little anteroom. 

Mandeville, following, took the precaution to 
close the door. In any situation he could be 
trusted not to overlook essentials. 

Leaning against one of the card tables the 
cherubic Mr. Faversham looked up in terror 
at the big, handsome man towering threaten- 
ingly above him, and heard in terror the deep 
voice that commanded him to explain clearly 
and without equivocation whom he had mar- 
ried and when. 

ers GIO aa nee oak re 
the tone you take with me. 
Mant 16. ate Se 

“Have I not, sir?” the baronet thundered. 
“T am Sir Andrew Carey. I am the father of 
Miss Carey, the lady of whom you spoke, I 
think. And you spoke of her as Mrs. Latimer. 
Now, sir, be short and clear with me. I’ll have 
no prevarications.” 

“Sir Andrew!” the little fellow was indig- 
nant. “It is not my habit to prevaricate. I'll 
beg you to respect my cloth.” 

“Will you answer me?” roared Sir Andrew. 

Mr. Faversham stiffened. ‘No, sir, I will 
not. I dislike your manners, sir. I dislike 
them excessively. They are the manners of a 
boor—of a planter. Which is, I take it, what 
you are. I'll trouble you not to detain me.” 

Thus, in the dignity which Sir Andrew’s 
rudeness justified him in assuming, Mr. 
Faversham now thought to take secure refuge. 
But never in all his life was he nearer having 
his neck broken than at that moment. 

Sir Andrew, white with passion and trem- 
bling, gripped the parson’s arm once more and 
literally shook the little gentleman. 

“Sir, you trifle with me. You do not leave 
this room until you have answered me.” 

Mandeville came to the rescue. He was 
quite calm, for all that his face was very white. 
“Ts this insistence necessary, Sir Andrew? 
Can his reverence add anything to what al- 
ready he has admitted? He has practically 
confessed that he married Myrtle to Harry 
Latimer this morning, and if I had not been 
dull of wit, I should have known it without 
his confession. I had evidence enough, God 
knows!” 

Sir Andrew looked at the parson, wild-eyed, 
still maintaining that crushing grip. He was 
breathing heavily. 

“Ts this true?” he asked. 
is it true?” 


I protest against 
You have not the 


“Tn one word, sir; 


ANP then the door was opened, and Myrtle 

stood on the threshold. She had seen her 
father’s violent action in dragging the chaplain 
into the anteroom, and she had seen Mande- 
ville thereafter close the door. It had required 
no more than that to tell her what had hap- 
pened, and at the earliest moment she had dis- 
engaged herself from the dance, and with Tom 
Izard at her heels, had come to intervene in a 
scene which so closely concerned herself. 

She was pale, but quite calm and very 
straight. Her loyal, candid nature actually 
welcomed this occasion to make an end of the 
deceit she was practising. 

“Father, what is it you require to know?” 
she came forward. 

Tom followed her and closed the door again. 
If there was to be a scene, and he was sure 
that a scene there was to be, they could well 
dispense with witnesses. 

Sir Andrew loosed the parson and turned on 
her, his great face purple, his eyes terrible. 

“T have been all but told that you were mar- 
ried this morning to—to Harry Latimer. I— 
I can’t believe it. I won’t.” 

“Tt is quite true.” 

“True! It is true!” 
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He stared at her for a long moment, 
mouth open. Then he sat down heavily, 
with his hand motioned away the parson why 



















stood before him, whose very presence begay 


to offend him. 
Captain Mandeville tapped Mr. Favershay 
shoulder and beckoned him toward the dog 









Glad enough to escape from all this m ischiet 





which he was overwhelmed to think that. 
had made, Mr. Faversham obeyed the ig r 














“T am sorry, Miss—Mrs. Latimer,” 
faltered as he passed her. 
strous indiscreet.” 

“Tt is no matter for that, sir,” she ang 
him and contrived to smile reassuringly, 

‘You may make amends by discretion ng 
the captain told him. “Do not mentic 
word of what has passed to any one, not evel 
to Lady William. Thus you will ma 
easier for us to—to repair the harm.” 

“Sir, you may depend upon me.’ 

“Sir, I am much obliged. Your humble 
obedient.” 

Mandeville bowed and opened the door to 
allow the chaplain to escape. 


YRTLE advanced another step toward her 

father, whereupon he stirred and turnedto 
look at her again with eyes that were noy 
blood-injected. 

“You treacherous, hypocritical wretch,” he 
growled at her in a voice that was dull with 
pain and rage. ‘You infamous jade! To 
hookwink us thus! To cozen us with lies that 
you had broken with this scoundrel Latimer, 
and all the while to be planning this dastardy?” 

“That is not true, father. I have not been 
a hypocrite. When I told you that I had 
broken with Harry, I told you the truth.” 

“The truth! Do you still dare to stand there 
and lie to me after what you have done? Do 
you—” 

“Sir Andrew!’ Mandeville checked him, a 
hand upon his shoulder. ‘You are not being 
just. Things are not always what they seem.” 

“You'll tell me this marriage only seems a 
marriage! Don’t be a fool, Robert. We have 
a fact here, not mere words. A dastardly, 
scoundrelly fact.’ And he brought his great 
fist down upon the card-table. ‘Facts are not 
to be explained away by falsehood. They 
speak for themselves.’ 

“Father, will you hear me?” She spoke in- 
trepidly; pale, it is true, she was, but she 
showed no other sign of fear. 

‘What is there to hear from you? Can any- 
thing you may say alter this detestable fact? 
You are married. Married to Harry Latimer, 
an ingrate, a rebel, a murderer, a man who has 
only just stopped short of threatening my life. 
And you are my daughter! My God!” 

His hands, raised a moment as if in appeal to 
heaven, were lowered to his knees, and his 
chin sank into the lace of his bulging ‘cravat. 

She told him everything. Her self-deception 
in thinking that her love for Harry was dead. 
Her discovery of the fact when his life was 
menaced. Her attempt to combat his obstinate 
refusal to save himself. z 

“T discovered from him then that his reasons 
were concerned with me, and with my conduct 
toward him. To remove those reasons, so that 
he might depart while it was time, I gave him 
the only proof of my loyalty and devotion.” 

He turned violently to stare at her agail. 
“Your loyalty and devotion? Your pee 
and devotion to a rebel, a traitor? And what 
of your loyalty and devotion to your king’ 
What of that?” 

It seemed to him in his bigotry and fanati- 
cism that he presented a crushing argument, a 
unanswerable question. But she answered It, 
a little wan smile at the corners of her mout 

“What is the king to me, after all? An idea. 
Little more than a word. Harry is @ reality. 
He is the man I have loved from childhood 
What are political opinions to me comparet 
with the danger to his life? How do I know 
that he is wrong, that you are ri ght?” 


“T have been mon- 
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creamy 


For creaming vegetables or for making 
cream sauces creamy, there is nothing 
quite like Carnation Milk, with its rich- 
ness, smoothness, and unvarying quality. 
What satisfying results it insures—every 
time! Carnation cream sauces never seem 
to curdle. The red and white Carnation 
label always guarantees you a trustworthy 
supply of pure, fresh milk, evaporated to 
double richness and kept safe by sterili- 
zation. 

RITE for a copy of the Mary Blake cook book. 

It contains 100 tested recipes. It shows you, 
too, how carefully the quality of Carnation Milk is 
guarded — how good and dependable it is. You will 
especially enjoy the account of the famous blue ribbon 
cows of the Carnation Milk Farms, which are main- 
tained for the sole purpose of improving the herds of 


“Contented Cows’’ that supply milk to the Carna- 
tion Condenseries. 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
826 Carnation Building, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
926 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. * NewYork * Aylmer, Ont. 


arnatio 


Milk 


“From Contented Cows” 





1924, Carnation Milk Pro luets Co. 























You can dilute the double-rich 
contents of this can until the quart 
bottle overflows with pure milk 
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Cool Thoughts for Hot Days 


i I have learned to simplify sum- 
? mer menusina way which seems 


? to satisfy the family appetites 


i while conserving my own com- 
i fort. We say godd-bye to soup 
: with the first hot month, and 


? move thesalad upa notch or two 
? —serving it as the first course. 


i Nothing is quite so appetizing 
? on a hot day as to come to the 
: table tofinda crisp, cold, delight- 


: ful salad awaiting one. Often it 


? is just lettuce with a few chop- 


: ped green peppers and a well- 


: mixed French dressing; some- 
: timesitis lettuce and cucumber, 


? oratomatostuffed with chopped 


? celery and served with mayon- 
? naige on a lettuce leaf. It is al- 
? ways simple, always very cold, 
: and is followed by the main 
? course, whilesomesummer fruit 
? serves for dessert. If I wish to 
? serve a pudding, a Washington 
i cream pie, or other more or less 
? substantial dessert, we start 
? with a fruit course, follow with 
? a salad served with hot cheese 
? rounds, and end with the special 
i dessert. The cheese furnishes 
: the protein the meal needs, and 
: is hearty. I grind a pound of 
: cheese through the’meat grind- 
: er, add four to six raw eggs un- 
? beaten, a couple of tablespoon- 
i fuls of Carnation, mix well; salt 
? to taste, and heap very thick on 
? small rounds of white bread, 
? sprinkling with paprika and put- 
? ting under the broiler just long 


? enough for them to puff up and 


begin to color slightly. These 
must be served as soon as done. 


: This meal is the favorite sum- 
? mer one in our home. 


; Carnation White Sauce No. 1 
: 2 tbsp. butter, 34 tsp. salt, 2 
i tbsp. flour, 34 cup water, % cup 
: Carnation. Melt butter until it 
: stops bubbling, stir in four and 
: mix thoroughly. Add milk and 
: water, stirring until thick and 
: smooth. Add seasoning. 


: Carnation White Sauce No. 2 
: 4 tbsp. butter, 4 tbsp. flour, 24 
: cup water, % cup Carnation, 4 
: tsp. salt. Melt butter until it 
: stops bubbling, stir in flour and 
: mix thoroughly. Add milk and 
: water, stirring until thick and 
: smooth. Add seasoning. 


Creamed Asparagus 


: 2 bunches of asparagus, 2 cups 
; White Sauce No. 1. Cook aspar- 
: agusin salted water untiltender. 
: Add white sauce after draining 
: off surplus water. This serves 
: six people. 


No Egg Mayonnaise 


: ¥% tsp. salt, 2 tbsp. Carnation, 
: % cup salad oil, 1 tbsp. lemon 
; juice or vinegar, 3% tsp. paprika. 
: Put salt and paprika in a bowl 
: with Carnation and mix well. 
: Addoil, a teaspoonful at a time, 
i and beatall thetime. Addlemon 
; juice or vinegar. This makes 


In using advertisements see page 6 113 


: two-thirds cup salad dressing. 


lake 


Domestic Science Dept. 
Carnation Milk Products Co, 




































































“The Shingle Bob’’. This exclusive coiffure was designed by 
one of New York’s leading hairdressers under the 
supervision of Lejaren A. Hiller, internationally 
famous artist and photographer 





Quick- 
Rinsing! 


—for lovely, lustrous hair 


EN the last, sticky little bits of 

soap cling to the roots of the hair 

they kill the lustre and actually endanger 
the life and vitality of the hair. 

The rinse is the vital part of any shampoo— 
ask your hairdresser. 

Caroco Cocoanut Oil Shampoo is quick-rinsing. 
Its creamy white banks of lather quickly rinse 
away, taking dirt and excess grease and leaving 
the hair gloriously soft and beautiful. 

Before dressing your hair wash it with Caroco 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, the healthful, quick-rins- 
ing preparation that preserves the sheen and deli- 
cate high-lights of the hair inallits original splendor. 

Ask your druggist for a soc bottle of genuine 
quick-rinsing Caroco Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, and 
treat your hair toa real shampoo tonight. 

(For a delightfully soft, smooth, white skin use CAROCO 


Cocoanut Almond Cream—soc a bottle 


CAROCO LABORATORIES, Union, $. C. 


' free 
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il 1 

y Caroco Lasorarorizs, Union, S.C. ' 
j 

1 Please send me your new booklet, l 

| “Correct Coiffures for Every Occa- 

| sion,” at no cost to me. | 
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QUICK-RINSING 
Tolcloy-¥. iUh am eli = 
SHAMPOO 


XCrnoco Cocoanut Oil Shampoo is approved by Good 
Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 
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The Carolinian 


“How do you know?” he asked her, and re- 
peated it with rising vehemence of incredulity. 
“How do you know?” The blasphemy of the 
question appalled him. 

‘How, indeed? He is not the only rebel in 
America.” 

“No, by God!” said Tom from the back- 
ground. 

But no one heeded him. For Myrtle was 
continuing: 

“Here in Charles Town all that is best and 
ablest is already ranged in opposition to the 
royal government. Are they all wrong? Are 
the few who think as you do so right that Harry 
is to be thrust out accurst because he has 
placed what he conceives to be his duty to his 
country above personal interest. That is what 
he has done. And when a man does that, it 
follows at least that his convictions are sincere. 
You protest your duty and your loyalty. But 
what have you done to assist the cause that 
you hold up to me as a religion? Harry has 
given ships, poured out his money, and risked 
his life to serve the faith he holds, the faith 
which you account contemptible. Have you 
spent a single shilling to support the tottering 
cause which you account so sacred?” 

“Stop!” he commanded her in a strangled 
voice. 


UT she went relentlessly on. ‘A choice, a 

bitter, cruel choice, was thrust upon me yes- 
terday. I didnot know what to think, what to 
believe, until it came to me that the test of the 
worth of your opinions, yours and Harry’s, lay 
in weighing what each of you had done for 
those opinions. After that, father, there re- 
mained with me only regret for the grief I 
might cause you by the step I was to take. 
Apart from that I had no single doubt, no 
single misgiving arising out of Harry’s political 
opinions.” 

Carey was helpless, mentally battered in ad- 
vance by the heavy guns of her arguments. 
Where he had thought to play the judge, it 
seemed that he was become the accused. He 
looked at Mandeville, whose mask-like face 
betrayed no emotion whatever. 

“My God! He’s bewitched her!” 

Mandeville made him no answer. His dark, 
penetrating eyes shifted to Myrtle, who shook 
her head as she smiled again that almost 
pathetic smile. 

“Harry has scarcely spoken to me about 
these things. What I have told you are no 
more than my own thoughts.” 

“And now, madam, you’d best hear mine,” 
her father answered grimly. “I don’t know 
how you planned this thing, or how far you 
were helped by your rebel friend Sally Izard 
and her brother there, who may tell her what 
I say. But I thank God for the merciful dis- 
pensation by which it has been made known 
to me in time.” 

“In time? In time for what?” she asked 
him. 

“Tn time to enable me to take my measures.’ 
He stood up, calmer now that he clearly saw 
his way to checkmate the guilty pair and 
nullify their act. ‘‘There’s one thing you’ve 
forgot. The marriage laws of the Colony. You 
are not yet of age, Myrtle, and so you can not 
make a valid marriage without my consent.” 
He smiled maliciously; almost it was a leer. 
“You’d forgot that.” 

And then, even before she answered, Mande- 
ville understood why a British sloop should 
have been chosen for the marriage. 

“No, father,” she answered quietly. ‘“We 
did not forget it. But the law of the Colonies 
does not run on board an English ship. By the 
aw of England my marriage is quite valid, and 
no power on earth can cancel it. The deck of 
the Tamar is England at law.” 

Sir Andrew stiffened as understanding sank 
into his seething mind. For a moment he 
babbled furious incoherencies. At length he 
became intelligible again. 

“Tt was that treacherous slut, Sally Izard, 


5] 












who contrived this. You’d never have 
of it for yourself. That damned she-cat.” 

Tom stepped forward. “Control yours 
Sir eer: You are speaking of my sister.” 

ak Sees : 

In his fury words failed the baronet, Then 
Mandeville, ever calm, intervened. 

“You are speaking also of the Governor: 
lady, Sir Andrew. If you were overheard— 
“Damme! I mean to be overheard,’ J 
to tell her to her face what I think of her, ang 
Lord William may call me out for it. What 
he, himself, but a doll on wires, a silly puppe 
in the hands of his rebel wife. A king’s repr. 
sentative! By God! They shall hear th 

truth!” 

“Sir Andrew! Sir Andrew! Calm, for God's 
sake!” Mandeville implored him, with sone. 
thing imperative and dominating in his voice. 

Pressing upon Sir Andrew’s shoulders, he 
almost forced him down into the chair again, 
+ “Leave me with him, please,” Myrtle begged 

im. 

“Not now, Myrtle. Not now,” he answered 
quietly. ‘Indeed, you would be much bette 
advised to leave him to me.” He stepped clos 
to her and sank his voice. “I think I can quiet 
him—make him see reason. Go now, and trust 
to me.” 

He pressed her hand and was conscious of a 
responsive pressure on his own. 

She needed a friena, just such a strong, calm 
friend as Mandeville. He drew her toward 
the door and beckoned Tom Izard to escort 
her. 
“Trust me,” he said again, as she was passing 
out. “T’ll make your peace with him. All will 
be well, Myrtle.” 

Trusting him, she went, with Tom who did 
not trust him at all, but held his peace. 

“Now, Sir Andrew,” said Mandeville briskly, 




































“the harm is done, and repining over what is 
accomplished never yet helped any man.” 

“T am in need of platitudes,” Sir Andrew 
sneered. ‘They help a deal.” 

‘‘What’s to remember is that a thing done 
may be undone.” 

Now, here was talk of quite a different kind. 
The baronet looked up sharply. Mandevilk 
continued, his voice soft and low: 

“Wives, Sir Andrew, can be widowed. And 
if Myrtle were widowed now, at this stage, 
scarcely wed as she is, the harm would kk 
slight, indeed.” 

eT. + « Amn,” 















Sik Andrew was staring at him. He stared 

long and hard, and it seemed to him that al 
though Mandeville’s lips remained tight, his 
dark, unfathomable eyes were smiling. Gradv- 
ally it was borne in upon him that Mandeville 
was offering a practical suggestion. 

“What do you mean?” he asked at last, ina 
hushed voice. 

Mandeville answered very slowly, a man 
measuring out words one at a time. “It’s 
possible, Sir Andrew, that Myrtle is a widow 
already.” He paused to sigh. “Poor Myrtle! 












Sir Andrew was trembling. ‘Will you bk 
plain, man?” 

“If she is not a widow already, undoubtedly 
her widowhood will follow, and it is certain that 
she will never set eyes on Latimer again.” 

He paused, and again he sighed and madeé 
little gesture of regret and helplessness. Ht 
would have preferred by much not to hav 
been constrained to give Sir Andrew this news 
But he saw no help for it if a terrible scet 
were to be avoided. For that Sir Andrr 
would, unless pacified, do as he threatened b 
Lady William, Mandeville could not doubt. 
Upon that explanations must follow whit 
Mandeville had no desire to provoke. Ther 
fore he took this, the only means of quietilf 
the baronet’s fury. P 

“In view of Latimer’s refusal to quit the 
province, Lord William has no choice but ® 
proceed to extremes against him. But sit 
to do so openly here in Charles Town mii 
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Double Ruffle 
Bloomer with 
Vest— 


Double Ruffle Bloomer 
is one of the most 
popular garments 
worn by the woman of 
today. It is made in 
two fabrics, plain and 
ventilated, with double 
seat, tailored seams, 
elastic waist band and 
double elastic bottom, 
in nine colors: white, 
flesh, honeydew, or- 
chid, tan, grey, brown, 
blue and black. 











Nightgown 


This dainty but dur- 
able garment makes 
an especial appeal to 
discriminating 
women. It has strik- 
ing beauty and there 
is a wide range in 
colors and sizes. 


The band at the top 
and the shoulder 
straps are made of 
double fabric which 
insures holding of 
shape. 
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sold direct from mill to customer. Our 

representative calls on you, shows garments 
and takes your order. You can save money by 
buying direct from the Shaughnessy representa- 
tive. 

In addition to garments pictured above we 
manufacture single ruffle bloomers, skirts, vests, 
stepin chemises, stepins, Princess slips, shadow 
proof Princess slips and sweaters. All garments 
are made from start to finish in our mills at 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Let our representative call. You can shop at 
home, examine garments and note BIG SAVING 
without being under obligation to purchase. 

Fill in coupon and send to us. Let us send 
you beautiful illustrated folder free. 


wid dae i OLOVNIT garments are 


SHAUGHNESSY KNITTING CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Olovnit Lingerie 


Watertown, New York 


Enthusiastic approval of the wearers of 
SHAUGHNESSY OLOVNIT garments is our 
best advertisement. 

Our representatives are established in every 
state. Our branch offices can place a limited 
number of cultured women who desire to have 
a pleasant and profitable business of their own. 
Write to us for information. 





To SHAUGHNESSY KNITTING CO. 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK. 

You may furnish me with description of exclusive, 

economical SHAUGHNESSY OLOVNIT garments. 

NAME 

STREET ADDRESS 

CTFY:.. 


SPATE: -c:4.:. 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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Honor BricH] 


Boys’ Shirts, Blouses and Playsuits 
_ < 








On the Ball Field 


or in 
the Class Room 


oyYs forget all about shirts in 
the thrill of knocking a ‘‘two- 
bagger”’ or “‘sliding home.” 


But mother is thinking about 
the mending basket. That’s why 
we make Honor Bright Shirts and 
Blouses stronger than ordinary. 
Of extra stout materials; rein- 
forced where strains are strongest. 


See these stylish shirts and 
blouses in tub-proof cheviots, percales, 
khaki drills or black sateen. Sturdy 
seams; white pearl buttons on to stay; 
military or buttoned-down collar. No 
drawstring or elastic— adjustable tapes 
at side. You can buy them at less cost 
than home sewing. 

And there’s “Big Yank, Jr.” a shirt 
like Dad’s. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write us direct. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











OR ae 


One in Seven 


There is one day in seven when the clothes 
yard is greatly needed. but the other six it is 
only in the way. The Hill Champion Clothes Dryer 
is removable when not in use, leaving the. clothes 
area free from obstruction. The little. diamond 

trade mark insures your getting a genuine 
Afill, the original clothes dryer. Folder C giving 
complete information will be sent you upon re- 
quest. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
48 Central Street Worcester, Mass. 















“MEN—WOMEN— 
EARN BIG, EASY MONEY 


Turn your hours into dollars taking orders 

FULL TIME for our wonderful dress materials (latest 

m fabrics and Fm gee hosiery, handker- 

SPARE TI ni chiefs, etc. Just show samples. They sell 
‘ E themselves. Refined, easy, and profitable. 

Experience unnecessary. Ask for plan. | 


| MITCHELL & CHURCH Co., Inc., DEPT. 50, BINGHAMTON, N. Y | 
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provoke a riot and bring about dreadful con- 
sequences to the royal government which is 
not yet in case to assert its authority, Lord 
William has decided to have Latimer secretly 
arrested tonight and put on board a vessel to 
be taken to England for trial.” 

If any doubts had remained with Mande- 
ville that Sir Andrew’s affection for his adopted 
son had perished utterly, they would have been 
definitely shattered now by the expression of 
savage satisfaction on the baronet’s face. 

“Yes, yes? And—?” Sir Andrew asked 
him clutching his arm. 

“By this time the thing should be already 
done. If he gives no trouble he will live 
to be tried in England.” Mandeville’s tone 
was tinged with infinite regret. ‘In obtaining 
him a-respite in which to quit Charles Town, I 
had done all that man could to save him. It 
was impossible that Lord William would 
further have heeded me if I had attempted to 
plead with him against dealing with Latimer 
in this fashion. Yet—for Myrtle’s sake and 
even for your own—I have regretted it until 
this moment.” 

“There was no _ occasion,” 
Andrew. 

“So I now perceive. Indeed, I am glad that 
he is put away in this fashion.” 

“Tt’s a dispensation of Providence,” said the 
baronet solemnly. 

“Ay. Fate is not always quite so opportune. 
But you perceive, Sir Andrew, that there is no 
need of further trouble or excitation on your 
part. No need to embroil yourself by up- 
braiding Lady William.” 

“Oh! As to that—” Sir Andrew rose, “—-I 
make no promises. It is time, high time, some 
one spoke out. This woman in the position of 
a vice-queen is a scandal in all loyal eyes. Her 
action today—” 

“Sir Andrew, wait! Consider!” Mande- 
ville laid a hand upon his shoulder and looked 
squarely, gravely, into his face. “‘You can not 
make war on a woman without hurt to your 
dignity. But, further, you can not bring her 
ladyship to task without publishing this—this 
adventure of Myrtle’s. Do you wish to make 
it known that your daughter so far forgot her 
duty as to marry this notorious rebel? It is 


growled Sir 


| to put a blight upon her and upon yourself.” 


It was a shrewd plea, and of immediate 
effect. 

“Vou’re right. But then—?” 

“In view of what is happening to Latimer, 
this marriage will be as if it had never been, 
and no one need ever know of it. The few 
concerned in it are pledged to secrecy, and in 
a few days the only two men on the Jamar who 
are aware of what was done there this morning 
may have left these waters never to return. 
Why, then, injure Myrtle by a publication of— 
of—” 

“Of this piece of infamy, you would say. 


| Why, Robert, you are right, and I thank you 
| for the warning. I’ll hold my tongue.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


N THE dining-room of his house on the 

bay—the only room that was not already 
muffled and swaddled against the imminent 
evacuation—sat Harry Latimer alone at sup- 
per, waited upon by Hannibal, a stalwart and 
devoted young mulatto in his service. Julius, 
his butler, together with Johnson, his valet, 
had already set out for Santee Broads, to see 
the house made ready to receive Mr. and Mrs. 
Latimer. With them they had taken Myrtle’s 
mammy Dido, who had earlier accompanied 
her mistress to Lady William Campbell’s. 

Mr. Latimer’s traveling carriage stood ready 
in the coach-house, the luggage packed, and at 
eleven o’clock punctually, as he had ordered, 
the horses would be harnessed, and they would 
set out to go post themselves by St. Michael’s, 
opposite the State House, there to await 
Myrtle. 

As he was finishing his lonely supper, which 


The Carolinian 









is to say toward nine o’clock, Colonel G; 
was announced. Gadsden had a ship that wa 
sailing for England with the morning tide, 9 





























































































was on his way to her with letters, one of which 2 
from Henry Laurens was addressed to John hi 
Wilkes, that famous champion of the libertie 
of Englishmen wherever found. F Li 
“Tt’s a forlorn hope,” he confessed. “By 
Wilkes has a way of compelling petitions to be 
received, and he has already proved himsg do 
more than once the friend of America.” th 
That, however, was more or less by the way his 
The real object of Gadsden’s visit was to plag an 
the service of his ship at his friend’s disposal m 
should Latimer have letters for England, git 
Mr. Latimer had not, but he was neverth. ch: 
less grateful for the neighborly offer, and jy ho 
pressed the colonel to join him in a glass gj we 
port. ‘ 
la 
OLONEL Gadsden took the chair thi reti 
Hannibal proffered at his masier’s bidding ma 
“But I must not stay a momert. There's; | 
wherry waiting for me at the wharf.” 0 
Hannibal poured for him a glass of the red 
amber wine brought out in Latimer’s om Gor 
ships, which traded to Portugal the rice of his the 
plantations on the Santee. The colonel held up | 
it up appreciatively to the candlelight, the was 
sipped and commended it. seen 
“You’re not at Miles Brewton’s ball?” Lati- voic 
mer asked him. and 
“Not I, faith. What should I do ata ballin dica' 
honor of. King George? For it’s little less than moo 
that. The Tories’ll be in full force. Here’: M 
perdition to them!” And he drank, while Mout: 
Latimer laughed at the vehemence of his toast of W 
“And so you’re leaving us, after all?” Th that 
colonel sighed. ‘Perhaps you’re wise. But, who 
egad! it needed some such Roman gesture a “y 
you threatened, to put an end to this stagne- Be 
tion, to this eternal temporizing of both sides.” his b 
“Let us hope that we may yet temporiz § widtl 
into a peaceful settlement.” than 
“A stale delusion,” Gadsden condemned it. halte 
“And a delusion that holds us spellbound "y 
whilst opportunity is slipping by. This letter At 
of Laurens’ to John Wilkes!” He shrugged § somet 
contemptuously. “It expresses the hope oi advar 
Laurens and some hundreds like him. They're he gu 
lukewarm, which means neither hot nor cold follow 
A detestable condition, fit for weakling his cle 
Laurens loves his country, and he’s loyal toou #% a sign 
brother colonists in the North who have su- fof the 
fered. But he’s loyal, too, to his own interests, Mr. 
like so many other of these wealthy planters the cor 
And he does not yet see how his own interests # agile, s 
will best be served.” supren 
“You can’t charge me with that,” sai Away 
Latimer. ; ground 
“T know, lad. I know. Here’s to our nex the fir 
meeting!” He finished his wine and got up not ab 
“When will that be?” wondered Latimer. him th 
“Sooner than you think, perhaps. Forif th ™@ pursuer 
drums beat, Moultrie tells me you’ve promis # voice t 
to serve under him, and they may beat vey g% Latimer 
soon now.” He held out his hand. “Goo already 
by, Harry. Good luck!” _ fe More th 
But Latimer, who had also risen, went wit He w 
him to the door and after the colonel’s depa custom 
ture stood a moment under the stars that wer left, whe 
appearing in the darkening sky. Slowly ki him. Ty 
retraced his steps to the dining-room ands ground, 
down to wait. immedia 
An hour or so later, after he had read the or swerv 
week’s Gazette, and as he was considering st Impetus 
ing a book in the library, for it was yet ale “Got 
hour before the time appointed to set but foun 
Hannibal brought him a note that a messemg Writhing 
had just left. hold. 
He broke the seal, and unfolded the shet- They 
Hastily scrawled upon it in pencil were! their stry 
lines: “Please come to me at the eats Y wel 
moment. I have news of utmost urgency fo and vicic 
you. Very important.” And under this the body 
signature big and bold, “Henry Laurens. reeling b 
He stood considering. ‘You say the @°%@ Teleased 
senger has gone?” the grip 
“Yessah,”’ replied Hannibal. ree of h 
§ eye 
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Latimer thought it was odd that in such 

as the note suggested Laurens should 

not have come at once instead of sending for 

him. But perhaps there was some one else 

concemed. Some one who might be with 
Laurens. Anyway, he had better go. 

“Get me my hat, Hannibal.” 

Hannibal went out, and Mr. Latimer set 
down his pipe and followed him. In the hall 
the slave proferred him not only his hat, but 
his gloves and sword, as well. He took the hat 
and was waving the rest away when he re- 
membered a warning Moultrie had yesterday 
given him not to go abroad unarmed. So, 

ing his mind, he took the small sword and 
hooked it into the carriages which he was 
wearing under his silver-laced black coat. 

“Order the carriage to follow me to Mr. 
Laurens’, and to await me there. I shall not be 
returning. Come with it and bring me what I 


may require. 


(UTSIDE the gates, he turned to the right 

and went briskly along the bay toward the 
Governor’s Bridge. -As he crossed the bridge 
the advance of the making tide was gurgling 
up the creek which it served to span. There 
was not a soul abroad, and the only sounds 
seemed to be from the water, where odd 
voices were to be heard calling to one another, 
and where lights dancing in the gloom in- 
dicated the position of the ships at their 
moorings. 

Mr. Latimer passed Craven’s bastion with- 
out meeting any one, and he was just abreast 
of Wragg’s Alley, when abruptly from out of 
that narrow, unlighted lane stepped a man, 
who hailed him by name. 

“Mr, Latimer!” 

Before he could reflect upon the oddness of 
his being recognized in the dark across the 
width of the street by a man who was no more 
than a black outline in his own eyes, he had 
halted and answered. 

“Yes. Who is that?” 

At once he realized his indiscretion, and 
something else besides. Behind him quickly 
advancing steps became suddenly audible, and 
he guessed immediately that he had been 
followed. At the same moment, almost as if 
his clear reply to the stranger’s hail had been 
a signal, four or five men came charging out 
of the blackness straight toward him. 

Mr. Latimer did not wait. He was off along 
the courtine lines, running like a stag. He was 
agile, strong, and swift of foot, and he had the 
supreme advantage of being lightly shod. 
Away he sped, his feet scarce touching the 
ground, racing for Laurens’ house, which was 
the first in the direction he was going and 
not above two hundred yards away. Behind 
him the blundering gallop of his heavy-footed 
pursuers was receding, as was the cursing Irish 
voice that was urging them on, and Harry 
Latimer laughed as he ran, accounting the race 
already over, although he had not yet covered 
more than half the distance. 

He was abreast of the dark and deserted 
custom house, with the next bastion on his 
left, when suddenly the laughter perished in 

Two men who seemed to rise out of the 
ground, so sudden was their apparition, stood 
immediately ahead, and before he could check 
or swerve, he was carried by his own headlong 
impetus straight into their waiting arms. 

Got him!” shouted one to his captors, 
but found breath for no more, for’ the captive 
rg in their arms was not proving easy to 

They swayed half-way across the street in 
their struggles, and then, just as they imagined 
they were subduing him, he thrust violently 
and viciously upward with his right knee into 

body of one of them, and sent the fellow 
teeling back and doubled up with pain, Thus 
released on the right side, he swung round in 
the snip of his other assailant and broke the 
skin of his knuckles in a blow between the fel- 
ow's eyes that stretched him on the ground. 
















































































The Carolinian 


He was free of them. But the others were 
upon him in a bunch, and it was too late to 
resume his flight. At bay, then, he swung his 
shoulders to the wall of the custom house to 
protect his back, whipped out his sword, and 

inked the foremost of those who beset him 
in the thigh. 

With a howl of pain the man fell back. His 
swiftly-dealt wound and the lithe blade gleam- 
ing lividly in the gloom gave his companions 
pause. But there was another coming up, who 
had followed more at leisure, and yet was not 
so easily intimidated. 

“What’s this, ye blackguards?” quoth that 
Irish voice. “How many more of ye does it 
need to take a man?” 

“He’s armed, Major,” said one of them. 

“Armed, is he? Stand away there, ye good- 
for-nothing omadhouns, while I deal with him.” 

There was the slither of a sword leaving its 
scabbard, a bulky figure advanced, and the 
next moment Latimer’s blade was engaged 
by an energetic swordsman. 

It was almost instinctive fighting, in which 
the eyes availed but little. But some little they 
did avail, and the advantage was heavily with 
Latimer, for his opponent’s back was to such 
light as existed, and by crouching Latimer 
could make out enough to guide him, while 
himself, against the background of the wall, 
must have been almost completely invisible. 

For a moment he had feared that a pistol 
might end the business. But since this had not 
yet happened, he was now assured that they 
meant to do the business silently. He took 
heart at the reflection and fought on, scarce 
daring for a moment to lose the feel of the 
opposing blade. 

And as he fought he wondered who might be 
his assailants. They had addressed the swords- 
man who now opposed him as “Major,” and 
moreover Latimer could make out the gleam 
of the gold-laced cuff and buttonholes and the 
white of the man’s small-clothes. Was this 
something that was being done by order of 
Lord William? It seemed inconceivable. And 
yet if it were not, how came a British officer 
in the business? 


REALIZING his disadvantage in the matter 

of light, the major was in haste to be done. 
After a half-dozen groping passes in which the 
other’s blade clung tenaciously to his own, fol- 
lowing it round insistently, the major broke 
away with a violent forcing disengage, feinted | 
high, and lunged. In the nick of time Latimer | 
sidestepped instinctively, and the point of the 
major’s unresisted weapon struck the wall. 
The blade bent double under the weight of his 
following impetus and snapped off short, while, 
impaled through the stomach on the antagonist 
sword, the same impetus carried him forward 
until his body brought up against Latimer’s 
hilt, and his face, a white mask in which the 
open mouth and eyes made three black holes, 
was within a foot of Latimer’s. 

Latimer was conscious, first, of surprise, and 
then of nausea. Yielding to the latter, he 
thrust the body away from him so violently 
and impetuously that he loosed his grasp of the 
sword. Carrying it with him, still impaling 
him, the major toppled over backward, and 
lay there on the stones, writhing and faintly 
moaning. 

Appalled and almost physically sick, Lati- 
mer leaned a moment against the wall. Then, 
as the voices of the men, excited and objurga- 
tory, broke out about him, he awoke to a sense 
of his increased peril, now that he was dis- 
armed. He bounded forward to resume his 
flight. But one of the ruffians who had come 
up with him thrust out a leg to trip him, and 
he pitched forward at full length. Instantly 
there was a knee in the small of his back with 
the weight of a whole body resting upon it, and 
two pairs of hands were busy about him. 
While he was thus pinned down, his 2rms were 
wrenched behind him, and his wrists tied with 
a thong of leather. 
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$5,000 and upwards a year in a delightful, fasci- 
nating profession. You can open a tea room of your 
own and make liberal profits, or manage one already 
going. Opportunities everywhere for tea rooms, coffee 
3 . motor inns. Successful tea rooms started on as 
little as $50 capital. 

No Previous Experience Necessary 
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handcolored cards. Easy to do. 
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Have 25,000 customers who started 
without exp. Many now making 
from $50 to $80 amo. and more! 
Complete instructions enable all 
to color successfully. 
Free Book 
‘*Pleasant Pages’’ contains instructions how 
to color, how to sell. Write for it! Or send $1 
for Trial Box containing assortment cards, in- 
struction book, brush, colors, and hand: 
cardas sample. Sells for $3 to $4 when 
colored. Little Art Shop 


1448 You St., Washington, D. C. 
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The Carolinian 


Desperately he raised his head and loosed 
one lusty shout for help. The next moment 


;|a muffler was wrapped about his mouth and 


nose so tightly that he could scarcely breathe. 
The two who had charge of him next tied his 
ankles fast together, then rolled him over on 
to his back and left him lying there while they 
went aside to the others who were kneeling 
about their fallen leader. 

If they had rendered Latimer helpless and 
dumb, at least they had not rendered him deaf, 
and their rough voices reached him where 
he lay. 

“Ts the Major much hurt?” asked one of 


‘| those who had been lately with Latimer. 
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“Hurt?” growled another voice. “Hell! It’s 
killed he is. He’s got it in the stomach.” 
Oaths followed, savage and obscene. 

All talked together explosively, until one 
who seemed to assume authority called them 
to some sort of order. 

“Damn you, we can’t stay here to be caught. 
Pick him up and carry him to the boat, and 
let’s fetch that blasted tyke along as well.” 

Two of them came back to Latimer and 
lifted him. Two others were doing the like by 
the major. The one in authority crossed the 
street to the side of the bastion. There he 
halted, at fault. 

“Which way?” he asked. 

“Straight on to the wharf where we landed, 
of course.” 

“Are ye sure the boat’s waiting there?” 

“Where else, Tim?” 

“Hell!” swore Tim. ‘How do I know what 
orders the major gave the boatman? The 
boat, maybe, was to have come up for us.” 

They stood debating for some moments. It 
became clear that the major’s insensibility left 
them in a quandary. 

“God damn my soul!” cried one. ‘Even if 
we find the boat, we don’t know where to take 
him.” 

“He was to ha’ been put aboard a ship for 
England,” said Tim. 


“Ay. But what ship? There’s a mort o’ 
b p 


| ships to choose from yonder.” 


“Oh, heave him into the sea and have don 
with it, damn him!” growled another. 
“Wait, wait!” Tim admonished them. “It 


might be awkward afterward, seeing what’s 


| happened to the major, and us with him. 
| Who’s to say we didn’t murder him ourselves? 
|Cap’n Davenant’ll be asking questions when 


we gets back to the fort. Here, I have it! 
We'll take the blackguard to the fort and 
let the cap’n settle it. Come on.” And 
he began to move away down the street. 

“But where’s the boat, you fool?” one of 
them shouted after him. 

“We'll go back to the wharf where we landed. 
And keep a sharp look-out the whiles over the 
water.” 

So they trudged, bearing their two burdens, 
and without meeting a soul on the way, past 
Laurens’ residence and on for a hundred yards 
or so until they came to Grockat’s Wharf, 


around the piles of which the waves of th 
making tide were being whipped by a quicken. 
ing breeze. They turned on to this, glad to ly 
off the street at last. The leader went first 
then the two who carried Latimer, followed 
by the others bearing the major. 

“There she is!” cried Tim. “You see] Was 
right.” 

Dimly at the far end of the wharf they coyjj 
make out the lines of a wherry standing along. 
side, and the figures of one or two of the rowex 
were silhouetted in the light of a lantern glow. 
ing from the boat’s bottom. On the breeg 
came a murmur of voices. 

They hurried on and came presently ip. 
mediately above the boat. In the stern-sheets 
a man was standing, speaking to the crey. 
He paused as the newcomers advanced, And 
then the two of them that” weré ‘handling 
Latimer swung him forward to the men in the 
wherry. 

“Here y’are, damn you!” shouted.one of 
them in exasperation. “Lend a hand!” 

Three or four of those in the boat instinc. 
tively rose from their oars to receive the body 
that was almost being hurled at them. They 
caught it and lowered it between thwarts, 

“Fetch her up,” Tim ordered at the same 
time. “The major’s hurt. Let’s set him down 
in the stern. Come on, there!” 

The man who was standing in the sten. 
sheets stooped and picked up the lantern, 

“Now who the devil may you be?” he asked, 
and swung the light aloft to cast it upon their 
countenances. 

What he saw was no great matter. What 
they saw by the light of that raised lantern was 
a gold-laced coat—a blue coat with scarlet 
facings and golden shoulder-knots, the uniform 
of a colonel of the army of the Provincial 
Congress. And above the stiff high collar 
they beheld a grim gray hawk face that was 
entirely strange to them. 

“Hell and the devil!’ said the wooden- 
headed Tim, realizing the blunder they had 
made in the dark. And _ incontinently he 
turned and fled as fast as his legs could carry 
him up the wharf. After him, as if Satan 
were behind them, went his fellows, leaving 
the major’s weltering body where they had 
dropped it in their sudden panic. ; 

“What the devil—?” the man in uniform 
was beginning, when he cropped the question 
and bawled an order instead, “Up, and after 
them!” 

In a moment his six negroes were out of the 
boat. But another shout from their master 
arrested them. He had lowered the lantern to 
the face of the man who lay almost at his feet. 
In a moment he had removed the muffler from 
the captive’s face. 

“Latimer!” he cried. 

And Latimer, lying there helpless, laughed 
up at him out of a countenance that’ was 
ghastly. 

“Tt’s lucky for me you had letters for Eng: 
land tonight, Colonel Gadsden,” he said. 


(To be continued) 


A. B. C. of Electricity 


(Continued from page 87) 


iron, the machine ironer, the percolator, and 
similar water-heating appliances, etc. The 
smoothing iron must not be permitted to stand 
connected to the current supply any longer than 
is necessary to bring it to the proper working 
temperature. When the iron is being used for 
smoothing clothes, much heat is given to the 
clothes, and the temperature of the iron is kept 
within safe working limits. But if the iron is 
permitted to stand idle with the current on, the 
heat is not dissipated so rapidly as it is gen- 
erated, and consequently the iron will keep 
getting hotter and hotter. The iron should 
never be left on an ironing board or on anything 
inflammable when the current is turned on. 


The percolator and the chafing dish ar 
designed to operate with liquids in them. 
the liquid should boil away, the heat from the 
heating element would not be carried of 
quickly enough, and the temperature might 
keep building up to a point where the elemet! 
or utensil would be damaged. To guard agails! 
this, manufacturers generally provide som 
kind of a heat-operated fuse or circuit breaket 
switch in the base of the appliance. If yo 
find, when you are using your percolator, that! 
has gone dry and then refuses to heat, in 
probability the safety fuse has operated. Havt 
a spare fuse on hand, and you can easll 
remedy this difficulty. 
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“Your language is too figurative, Madame,” 
T. A. said. “Though colorful, ” he added 
politely. “This weapon was—” 

“A check in the name of the man, which the 
girl’s father had forged. He came by night, 
like a coward, and sold the check to the boy. 

“His price was high, Mr. Arden. By a 
, coincidence which the boy did not question, 
| the amount of the forged check was the same 
as the boy’s little fortune, almost to a dollar. 
The boy gave it up in full, receiving instead.a 
tiny sum, a pittance paid to him every month, 
for life; it would buy—a sorry steed, but no 
golden spurs. He agreed besides to a year of 
exile, leaving the man a clear field with the 
girl. If in that year she married him, the 
boy promised ‘never to see her or write to her 
again. 


“THE boy went away that night without a 
word to°the girl. He went with a light 
heart, for he’ went.in her service and he trusted 
her love. A year would be long, but love was 
longer. At the end of the year, in the early 
morning, the hour they loved best, the golden 
hour, the boy came back to the garden. Love 
had grown so warm in his heart that he was no 
longer afraid, and he wore round his neck on a 
chain a little ring of gold that he had made for 
the girl. And in the garden, his garden, what 
did he find?” 
“You must tell me, Madame. 
story, not mine,” T. A. said coldly. 
‘“‘He found only the woman with the voice of 
gold, the girl’s one friend. He flung himself 
down on the grass at her feet, and with her 
kind, strong hands on his hair—that red-gold, 
sun-burnished hair which the girl’s fingers had 
never touched, he cried, Mr. Arden. He was 
only a boy. He was never a boy again. His 
youth died. His heart died. For she told him, 
this woman, that the girl, his golden girl, 
had—” 
““Married—the 
shall we say?” 
“How did you guess, Mr. Arden?” 
“Through my instinct for drama.” 
“Can you also guess why she married him?” 
T. A. shrugged his shoulders in the dark. 
“Does it matter? If she could make such a 
marriage for any reason at all, even to save her 
father, is her story worth telling, Madame?” 
“She made it to save—not her father, but 
the boy.” 
“No,” said T. A. 
“She believed, 


It is your 


serpent. The viscount, 


“Ah, no!” 
you see, that the forged 
check was the boy’s. The man and—and her 
own father—told her so. And when he fled 
by night, when he accepted that monthly 
pension, like hush-money paid to a black 
sheep, she believed, she could not but be- 
lieve—” 

“T see,” interrupted T. A. in a dry and tone- 
less voice. “I quite see.” 

“I should add, perhaps, that the forged 
check was not even an authentic forgery. The 
girl’s father was paid, well paid, by the man to 
write it and confess the crime to the boy. 
Forgive him, Mr. Arden. The girl did. He is 
dead and—and—he was her father.” 

“Forgive?” said T. A. “I?” 

“This is my story, not yours. True. I had 
forgotten. Be patient, Mr. Arden, for it is 
almost told. You have indeed told it already 
in one phrase—‘she married the man—the 
serpent.’ 

“With your instinct for drama, think what 
that marriage was, and then believe that it was 
worse, far worse. There were many years of it. 
We need not count them, for they are all alike. 
Black milestones of dying dreams mark them. 
Alien tongues echo harshly through them, and 
painted faces smile. A coronet clings like a 
crown of thorns. Emeralds hide finger marks 
on 2 throat. Little voices of unborn children 
cry in the night—” 

“You distress yourself, Madame,” T. A. 
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(Continued from page 70) 


said gently. ‘Spare yourself further details. 
He is dead, this man, your husband.” 

“He is dead, and the manner and place of his 
death were a further aff ront, a last insult to me. 
The last until I read his will, and his letter, a 
sealed letter to me.” 

“A death-bed repentance? 
indeed!” T. A. said approvingly. 

“A statement of all the facts which-I have 
given to you; if I did not learn, too late, of the 
trick he had played, the trick would not be 
complete. But he did not repent. ‘He laughed 
at me as he had always laughed, in the letter, 
in the will. By the terms of his will, his money 
—all of it, and there is much, an absurd, a 
fabulous sum—goes-to the boy-in the garden. 

If—if I marry before midnight tonight, and if 
my marriage is—a marriage in name only.” 

“A strange will,” said T. A.; “even in 
melodrama.” 

“A clever will. A last.furn of the.screw. I 
atone to the boy for the theft, but I am almost 
penniless and condemned ‘to # loveless life. He 
was very clever,.my husband.” 

“Such a will could be broken, Madame.” 

“You do not know Italian law and my hus- 
band, as I knew him.” 

“Does it require, this will, that you should 
kidnap a more or less law-abiding citizen in the 
streets and marry him?” 

“T am surrounded still by my husband’s 
agents, who wish to prevent this marriage: 
My servants are paid spies, all but this man 
who is driving us, the son of an old servant of 
my house.” 

“Will he accept:your sacrifice, the boy in the 
garden?” 

“There will be no sacrifice. I do not want 
my husband’s money. It is not his, not mine. 
AndI do not want love. I have done with love. 
I want only peace and rest.” 

“But you are still so young, so beautiful.” 

“In the dark, how can you know, Mr. 
Arden?” 

“T do not know, perhaps. But the boy would 
know, if you could find him again.” 

“T can not find him again. He is dead. A 
man lives who was that boy, and a woman who 
was that girl, but they are dead, those children 
of long ago. We can not make them live again, 
that girl who once was I, and the boy who was 
her lover. But we can serve them, honor 
them, right the wrong that was done them. 
From their golden graves they cry to us for 
help. Can you not hear them?” 

“T hear only your voice, Madame.” 

“You will help them? You will marry me?” 

T. A. did not answer. The voice, so close 
beside him, was yet far away, remote as a voice 
in a dream. Hushed, now, it seemed still to 
speak, haunting the night with unforgotten 
faces, with golden songs. It wasa lost perfume, 
a heart beating in the dark. It spoke again. 


Melodrama 


“you are silent, Mr. Arden. Have—have 
you no comment to make on the story I 
have told you?” 

“TI? A stranger pledged to an hour of service 
which has almost passed?” 

“Yet it should move you, this story. You 
should have some word of pity for the girl, of— 
of comfort for me, when you and I are to part 
so soon, and forever.” 

“T see no reason at all to pity you, at this 
moment.” 

“You are cruel.” 

“You have made me a proposal of marriage. 
I accept it, Madame.” 

“T thank you—Mr. Arden.” 

“T should thank you,” saidT. A. ‘You have 
staged a charming comedy. We will not step 
out of our parts. We will play it through, you 
and I. And—the dénouement is at hand. 
Permit me.” 

Suddenly arid smoothly the little car had 
slowed down from its headlong pace and 
stopped. T. A. stepped from his small, dark 


prison into a,world which was almost as dark 
Before him, almost at his feet but far belo 
was a river. Not T.-A.’s river; it was hoa 
broad, more quiet, asleep now in the night, ~ 
Dimly shown by a half-veiled moon, a ms 
wound up a shoulder of hill through’ a bi 
tangle of trees to a long, low*house-above: 
veiled lady led the way_up the path. She 
not look back as T. A. followed Rer. 
reached the house and climbed broad.‘ ste 
of stone to a narrow veranda ‘dark yj w 
growth of vines. The floor creaked’-y Uncer- 
tainly under their feet. There Wwete- two 
broken panes in the fan-light over the-doon 
The key in the rusty lock resisted the ac y's 
hand. T. A. did not offer to help. x 
“Here?” he said. ‘Must it of here, \ : 
“Where else?” the lady asked. “= bates 
*. ee 
DESERTED house? A dreary place for 
a wedding.” 

“A house which was once the boy’s. Which 
will soon be the boy’s again. Come. We are 
expected, and we are late.” 

“We are very late, but not too late, 
Madame,” T. A. said. 

The heavy door swung slowly open, and he 
saw a wide hallway empty and dark, a winding 
staircase white ‘n the moonlight through Case- 
ment windows, faint light at the end of the hall. 

“Exiled spirits, when they return to a human 
habitation, can not cross the threshold without 
the touch of a human hand,” T. A. said, and 
the lady’s hand slipped into his. 

So he passed through the echoing hall to the 
lighted room beyond. 

The room was long and low, dark-pancled, 
lighted only by candles set in wall sconces, but 
they were many and they burned with a clear 
and mellow radiance. The floor, uneven, 
polished only by time, was bare of rugs, but 
bits of furniture, wreckage of forgotten homes, 
made here and there a brave showing by 
candlelight—a commode of Circassian walnut, 
a pier table with broken mirrors, a battered 
clock which, by some miracle, still ticked. 

“A good piece,” T. A. said. “It still keeps 
correct time?” 

“To the minute, but why should you ask?” 

“Why, indeed?” agreed T. A. “You have 
set a picturesque stage for your comedy, though 
the cast does not suit it too well. Present me, 
Madame.” 

In the bow window at the far end of the room 
was a cheap pine table with papers upon it. 
Two men who were seated there rose and came 
slowly toward T. A. One was tall, over- 
groomed, overdressed, with cleverly dyed 
black hair and blacker eyes, and a pointed 
beard, waxed and pomaded in continental 
fashion, and looking too small for his face. The 
other was in clerical dress, silver-haired, gentle, 
and shrinking and small, with mild blue eyes 
which beamed benignly upon T. A. Both men 
held out their hands to him, but he did not 
seem to see them. Both men smiled, but T. A. 
did not smile. 

“This gentleman is in charge of my hus- 
band’s estate, as he has always been. He will 
be one witness for us, and my chauffeur will be 
the other. My husband’s chaplain will marry 
us. And—and they need no introduction to 
you.’ 

“Nor to any one,” T. A. said, “since they ate 
both so eminent in their professions: such 
esteemed, such lucrative professions. I rejoice 
that this occasion is graced by such dis- 
tinguished figures.” He bowed twice from the 
waist, stiffly and formally. “Gentlemen!” 

The blue eyes of the little man in clerical 
dress seemed to grow bluer, more benign, but 
the big man flushed darkly. 

“T do not like your tone,” he said, 

“Arden,” T. A. said quickly. 

“We should excuse, I think, any tone Mr 
Arden may take,” the little man interposed i in 
a smovih, soft voice. “We are all in 4 


“Mr—” 
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AIR woman has learned the delight of the daily bath 

which brings sparkle and vivacity—the source of her 

charm. Whether at home or traveling, she prizes the 
daily use of her Fuller Friction Shower. The massage with 
gentle bristles so stimulates the circulation that she leaves 
her tub with glowing cheeks and shining eyes. The flowing 
water—every drop fresh and pure from the faucet—washes 
away fatigue as it cleanses. It neither splashes, nor wets the 
hair. She has learned which is her special bath—hot, warm, 
or cold, or a succession of all three,—at a turn of the faucet. 
With this Fuller Shower she can take a cold bath with no 
shock to the system. 


For Milady there are many Fuller Brushes for toilet and personal 
use, lending their aid to beauty and attractiveness and giving pride 
of ownership. If the Fuller Man has not called lately he will bring 
these brushes for your inspection—just ‘phone the local Fuller Office, 
or drop a card to The Fuller Brush Company, 1097 Windsor Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller Brush Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ontario.) © mer. B. co. 
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somewhat delicate position tonight. I suggest 
that we end it at once. If Monsieur and 
Madame are ready.” 

“IT am quite ready.” 

“Speak for yourself, Madame,” T. A. said 
firmly. “I am not quite ready. I want first 
a few words with your legal and -spiritual 
advisers, if you permit me?” 

The veiled head drooped in silent assent. 
The lady slipped back into the shadows of the 
great room. The two men confronted T. A., 
their two faces strangely alike, alert, on guard, 
almost, one would say, afraid. 

“Gentlemen,” T. A. said, “you were both, 
I infer, very deeply in the confidence of 
Madame’s late husband, and there are many 
questions which I might ask you. But you 
need feel no concern. I shall not ask them. 
This is not the time nor the place to discuss the 
past. For that, indeed, there is never a time 
nor a place, since the past is—the past. Peace 
to its unclean ashes.” 

“That sentiment does you great credit,” 
murmured the little man. 

“Tt appears to me-a very natural and very 
profitable sentiment,” the tall man said 
suddenly. 

“T agree with you both,” T. A. said pleas- 
antly. “And I am now concerned not with the 
past, but the present, with the will which has 
brought about this happy reunion. Did you 
draw it up, my friend?” 

“T did.” 

“Tt will hold, then, I am convinced, bizarre 
as it is. As other documents of your com- 
posing have done.” 

“TI have acted in the interests of my em- 
ployers, always. I have injured no one 
willingly. I have been the instrument of 
others—the reluctant instrument—” 

“The competent instrument,” smiled T. A. 
“Do not excite yourszlf. I compliment you in 
terms you should understand. I ask your legal 
advice. This will—” 

“Ts fool-proof. The estate will go uncon- 
tested to the legatee named. He will be a very 
rich man, Mr. Arden.” 

“T am charmed to hear it.” 

“T can quite understand that you are.” 

There was veiled scorn in the tall man’s 
voice. T. A. did not seem to hear it. 

“Now, as to the terms of the will,” he said. 
“Please instruct me further. This marriage 
will be legal? Though not until this moment a 
marrying man, I have always understood that 
there were certain formalities to be observed— 
a license—”’ 

“All that has been thought of, arranged. In 
such an emergency as this, there are—ways of 
arranging.” 


“THERE would be, no doubt, for you,” T. A. 


said graciously. “One more question, if 
you please. The will requires this marriage to 
end at the altar. Just how much and how 
little does that mean?” 

“You are very cautious, Mr. Arden.” 

‘Where so much money is concerned, can 
one be too cautious?” T. A. asked. 

The big man shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled. “I have always heard that the artis- 
tic temperament, converted, makes the most 
shrewd and unscrupulous business men.” 

“Of that, you who have done so much to con- 
vert it, can judge best,” said T. A. “But we 
digress, Monsieur.” 

“T can answer with authority the question 
you have just asked, for upon this point the 
will is most explicit. The marriage is to end, 
quite literally, at the altar. You are never 
to see, never to communicate with, Madame 
again.” 

“A marriage is legal, then, if the bridegroom 
does not kiss the bride?” TT. A. asked 
anxiously. 

“It would be wiser, safer, for you to address 
no remarks to Madame after the conclusion of 
the ceremony and not even to touch her hand.” 

“And if I do?” 
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“The estate goes not to the legatee first 
named in the will, but to—” 

T. A. waved a careless hand. ‘Where it 
goes, if it does not go to him, is a matter of 
complete indifference to me.” 

“T believe you.” The scorn in the big man’s 
voice was no longer veiled. “Your attitude is 
unpardonable, Mr. Arden. Whatever you may 
have Suffered in the past, it disappoints and 
surprises me. It is flippant, mercenary, and it 
takes no account of Madame’s position. She is 
a_young.and.beautiful woman, a-known figure 
in“the-beau ‘nionde of two continents, a great 


- beauty, a:gracious and charming: woman. She 


is, in a. manner of speaking, committing suicide 
by complying with the terms of this will. I 
have advised her very strongly against it; we 
have both advised ‘her.” 

“You would,” T.", said rather absently. 

His eyes searched: the corners of the great 
roomi, where the:candle-light threw glancing 
shadows and the old clock sstood dark against 
the paneled -wall,#then cameto the two angry 
faces before him. .He smiled ‘his most winning 
smile. Si Soe 


“(XENTLEMEN,” he said, “your opinion of 

me is not flattering, ‘but I will not defend 
myself. We have talked enough. I have one 
more thing to say, but I can not say it yet. 
While I may still touch your hand, permit me 
to lead you to the altar, Madame.” 

Silently, the little group*formed round the 
rough pine table in the bow window. The 
chauffeur slipped in from the doorway where he 
had waited, and joined it. The lady had not 
raised her veil, but through it her eyes watched 
T. A. The soft folds.of the chiffon shielded 
but did not hide them. They shone in the 
candle-light like little golden flames, golden 
stars. T. A. did not meet their look. His eyes 
watched the clock in the corner. The slow- 
moving hands were almost upon the ,hour. 
The loud, insistent ticking almost drowned the 
voice that droned through the familiar words 
of the marriage service, the softly spoken 
responses. The voices stopped, and for a 
minute, a long one, the ticking of the clock was 
the only sound in the room. 

“Sign your name—your real name—here,”’ 
the smooth voice of the priest prompted 
gently. “Thank you. And now you may go, 
Mr. Arden.” 

“One moment,” said T. A. 

The name which he had signed in his small, 
exquisite script, ran half across the page of the 
imposing document before him. He pushed the 
document and the clumsy pen away. He 
stood by the little table, waiting, his head held 
high, his blue eyes very bright. His wistful 
smile was as old as the wisdom of the world, 
but his eyes were as young as youth itself, 
golden youth, in a garden far away. 

Cutting through the tense, expectant silence, 
solemn and clear as a voice, the old clock began 
to strike the hour. The jangling chime was 
sharp with age, but it was still in key; it was 
music still. It sounded again and again. 
The last note died into silence. T. A.’s smile 
faded. His voice spoke quickly and quietly, but 
with a stabbing clearness. 

“Gentlemen, I can say now what I wish to 
say; what for long I have wished to say. I was 
pledged by Madame to an hour of service. 
With the striking of this clock—a most con- 
venient clock, for I had noted the time when 
we met, but I had not my watch about me— 
the hour has passed. Please give me your close 
attention. 

“T have the honor to tell you, gentlemen, 
that you are a pair of crooks and hypocrites, 
the worthy tools of a worse crook than your- 
selves, if there could be one. Take the tainted 
money and eat it. May it choke you to death! 
We have done with you. Come, Madame. 
You will not? Melodrama to the end. Follow 
us, please, Henri.” 

Gathering a shrinking, resisting figure into 
his arms, and holding it firmly and lightly, 


T. A., with the chauffeur close behind him, ny 
through the hall to the door. He heard gop. 
fused and angry voices in the room he had 
but he was not followed. He stumbled on, 
loose board in the veranda floor and la 
Rocks on the ruined path slipped under his 
feet, and he clasped closer the burden he cay. 
ried. It was light in his arms, resisting m 
longer, lying passive there. T. A. slipped it 
gently down on the cushions of the car beside 
him, holding it steady. A head drooped to his 
shoulder and rested there. 

“Drive on, Henri,” he said. “Drive car. 
fully. Madame has fainted, I think.” 

With the velvet touch of perfect service, the 
door of the car closed silently. T. A., alone 
with her once more in the scented darkness 
bent awkwardly, timidly, toward the woman 
in his arms. A hand, no longer cold, sli 
into his, and the fingers curled round his 
fingers and clung. 

“Golden Eyes,” said T. A. “Ah, Golden 
Eyes.” 

“T have not fainted,” a voice whispered close 
to his ear, “but I am afraid. What—what 
have you done?” 

“What, in your heart, you wished me to do,” 
T. A. said gently. “Did you not, heart's 
dear?” 

“Yes. But I did not think, I did not hop, 
that you would do it. I thought that you 
would not forgive a wasted life, my doubt of 
you. That you could not love me, would not 
want me again, and so I tried at least to give 
you the money. That was all I hoped for, that 
and a chance to explain. I feared that you 
would not give me the chance, would not listen, 
would not see me. I thought that until ! 
began to explain, to tell our story, you would 
not know me, in the dark, after all the years. 
How—how soon did you know me?” 

“TI saw Henri, and knew. He was a child 
when I left, but he is like his father. You 
played your comedy charmingly, sweetheart, 
but it was not needed.” 

‘When we came last week—Mercedes and I— 
in the morning, our golden hour, and waited 
outside your door, and you hid from us and 
would not come, I knew that you would 
always hide from me. I had to trick you, to 
steal you. To do—what I have done tonight. 
You forgive it? You forgive me?” 

“T love you,” T. A. said simply. “We shall 
be very poor. Is it of that you are afraid?” 

“I am afraid of the dead, our dead, the 
golden girl and the boy. They will not rest 
in their graves. They will be jealous. We 
shall be too happy.” 


“HEY were koenigskinder, blood of the 
Valkyrs, immortal,” T. A. reminded her 
softly. “They are not dead. They will never 
die. They are here. Shall I show them to 
your” ! 

A hand against his breast gently pushed him 
away. T. A. raised it to his lips. 

“Do not be afraid,” he said, ‘‘all the gods are 
with us. They told me. I knew tonight, before 
you came, that you would come to me.” 

“How did you know?” 

“I made three wishes. I wished for love, 
for money, and for one other thing, the best 
thing in the world, which was you, of cours. 
When I wished, I knew, against all reason, that 
my wishes would come true. Two of them 
have come true. That is enough for me.” 

“They have all three come true. The money 
goes, you see, if you reject it, to—to me. Its 
ours now, yours and mine. You are not ( 
sorry?” : ; 

“T am glad, for you,” T. A. said, but his 
words did not ring true. ; 

“Oh, my love, my dear, you are sorry. * 
shall change your world, that gallant and lovely 
world of adventure and dream which you bat 
created and loved, you who once, so long 8? 
loved me. AmI worth it? Before you kissm 
while we can still think, think well. For ts 
of that, of that alone, that I am afraid. 
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Physicians attribute fully 75% of all sick- 
ness to faulty elimination. So just as an 
“Ounce of Prevention” serve Post’s Bran 
Flakes to every member of the famil 
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“an ounce of prevention 


is worth a pound of cure” —oid adage 


Health and happiness will come to stay 
at your house if you will only remember 
that fine old adage, “An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” 

Instead of habit-forming drugs and lax- 
atives, serve a daily ration of Post’s Bran 
Flakes as an “Ounce of Prevention” against 
faulty elimination. 

Bran in this torm: prevents unnatural 
habits, caused by over-eating and too-little 
exercise; corrects faulty elimination, the 
direct cause of so much unhappiness and 
sickness. 


Bran in its Most Palatable Form 


Perhaps you, like thousands of other 
folks, have been advised by your physi- 
cian to eat more bran, yet 
have failed to follow in- 
structions because you did 
not like its taste. 

Now you'll like bran. 
Post’s Bran Flakes are de/i- 
cious! Crisp flakes of bran 






(with other nutritious parts of wheat) 
flavored with malt syrup and salt, here is 
a delightful, laxative food, ready to eat. 


Hints for Serving 


Serve Post’s Bran Flakes often, right 
from the package with milk or cream. 
Sprinkle them freely over children’s fruits 
and cooked cereals. Atleast once each week, 
treat the family to piping hot Post’s Bran 
Muffins. 


Post’s Bran Flakes in one form or an- 
other for every member of the family every 
day, that’s the formula—an 
Ounce of Prevention to 
keep everybody well. 

Order Post’s Bran Flakes 
from your grocer today. 
Write for an “Ounce of 









to serve bran. 








DIETETIC ANALYSIS: 


Vitamin B—a recognized dietary 
essential, Phosphorus and Iron— 
for body-building. Proteins and 
Carbohydrates—high food value in 


Mail This Coupon 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me your “Ounce of 
Prevention,”’a free test package of 
Post’s Bran Flakes and your book- 
let showing many different ways 

















‘ it Name_ 
Prevention,”a tree test pack- | ;,, 
> J Cate 
age of Post’s Bran Flakes | 5, 
8-103 





anda booklet showing many 
tempting ways to serve this 
delicious health food. 





25 Front St. 
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The Postum Cereal Com pany, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan—Makers of Post Health Products—Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties and Post's Bran Flakes 


In using advertisements see page 6 


Canadians, write to— 
Canadian Postum Cereai Co., Ltd. 
E. Toronto, Ont. 










Golden Eyes 


T. A. did not reply. The door of the little 
car opened cautiously, and a face, respectful 
but anxious, looked in. 

“Madame, Monsieur, pardon the inter. 
ruption,” Henri said, “but it occurred to me 
that you might wish to start.” 

“We have not started?” T. A. said. “Tryp 
though I had not observed it. I asked you 
to drive on. Why have you not done go 
Henri?” 

“Monsieur has not yet told me where to 
drive.” 

“True again,” T. A. said gravely. “Heng 
I have all my life directed the adventures of 
others. I am now embarked upon the great 
adventure, my own. And for that, I have 
only one direction to give you. I give it to 
you for all time. I shall never change it.” 

“Tt is, Monsieur—?” 

T. A. laughed softly in the dark. “Ask 
Madame,” he said. 

THE END 




























Oven Meals in Fireless 


Ranges 
(Continued from page 74) 


temperature, however, did not allow very 
much for the loss of temperature during the 
| “fireless” period. Therefore, the oven was 
| preheated to 375° F. The dinner was cooked 
with direct heat for forty-five minutes, stirring 
the pudding occasionally during this time. 
The heat was then turned off and the dinner 
| cooked on retained heat for four hours, or 
| longer, if desired. 
| One type of range is equipped with an 
| insulated hood to fit over a top stove burner. 
| By its use, parts of meals may be firelessly 
| prepared on the top of the stove, if the house- 
| wife so desires. In using the hood over a top 
| stove burner, the food is prepared as for ordi- 
nary top stove cooking, vegetables are barely 
covered with boiling, salted water, and cereal 
is stirred gradually into boiling, salted water. 
| As soon as the food is placed over the lighted 
burner, the hood should be lowered to within 
a few inches of the top of the stove. Fresh, 
| tender vegetables should be brought to a boil, 
' the gas turned off, and the hood immediately 











































: , | lowered the full amount. The vegetables are 
GHome management is a fine art. Not only the facil- then cooked on retained heat for the -_ 
- : time. Vegetables with a harder fiber or ski 
ity of the human, but the beauty and convenience of should ee actuals balled los ote 
the inanimate elements are decided factors in achieving before shutting off the gas and lowering the 
hood. Cereals should be brought to a boil, 
ve aeeiees —— the gas turned off, the hood lowered the full 
For this reason husband or son, as well as the home amount, and the cereal cooked on retained 
. * h z i sae heat for several hours. It may be cooked over- 
managing wife or mother, recognizes the desirability of night, if desired. Dried fruit may be cooked 
having a Roper Range in the kitchen. It offers the for breakfast at the same time, if the utensils 
<a h f hcsmers il are of a size and shape to permit this. 
greatest contri yution to t e art of coo ing:— omp ete Although it is usually a matter of economy 
Oven Control—the regulation and distribution of oven to fill the oven to capacity when baking on the 
h h htheh : . fireless principle, a single dish may be prepared 
eat—t roug the harmonious operation of Roper tem- in the oven on the fireless principle, if desired. 
perature control and ventilated oven. This may be more practical when the cooking 
2 period is short. For instance, the cereal and 
See the Ropers, priced from $35 to $300, where better dried fruit may have been cooked for neal 
> : t. the morning, 
gas ranges are sold. Send 35 cents for the famous Roper ie heed Ge frelesa in the oven, 
Recifile of time and temperature card indexed recipes. following the fireless baking directions which 
- accompany the ranges. ; 
GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford. Illinois All these dinners, of course, are subject to any 
Pacific Coast Branch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California changes which the housewife wishes to make. 





She will add such salads and breads as she 
desires. Uncooked desserts, as well as frozen 
desserts or gelatin dishes, are good choices to 
serve with the fireless meals, particularly when 
there is not room in the oven for a dessert, of 
the space is needed for another vegetable or 4 
soup. By studying these menus, her “Cooking 
by Temperature” chart, and the directions 


TT G a S oe El e Cc tric accompanying the ranges, the housewife wit 


pany Ag pct | able to make other dinner combinations. 

—-the Roper purple line. 74% NJ Cs E S she will also plan to cook as many dishes as 
possible at one time, she will find that she 1s 
cutting down materially upon the consumption 


BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE ==——— AND THE ROPER COMPLETE OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE RANGE YOU BUY ; 
Copyright, 1924, Geo. D. Roper Corporation of fuel and of her own time. 
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Making the Most of a 
Victorian Heritage 
(Continued from page 43) 


Axminster carpet having an all-over dark 
Oriental pattern. The combination of colors 
in the room was not happy, and the arrange- 
ment was bad. 

The first step necessary was to recast the 
background. Repapering and painting were 
imperative. This gave an opportunity to start 
with a definite color scheme. All the wood- 
work was painted a cream white. The ceiling 
and cornice were kept white, the walls were 
covered with a warm granite-gray paper, and 
a narrow black picture molding was placed 
beneath the cornice. The grille in the door- 
head was replaced by a plain wooden panel, 
which served to reduce the excessive height 
of the door. Bookcases about four and a half 
feet high were built in along a wall space 
broken by a window. Beneath this window 
a seat was constructed. 

Simple scrim glass curtains were placed at the 
windows, with inside draperies and doorhanging 
of plain mulberry poplin. Thus the scheme 
was mulberry and gray. A carpet was taken 
from another room of the same size, dyed 
mulberry, and used in place of the Axminster. 

The next important step was dealing with 
the furniture. The upholstery was shabby 
and worn beyond all redemption, and it cost 
too much to renew it even with cheaper goods. 
A remedy for this emergency was found in 
slipcovers. They were made of striped mul- 
berry and cream cretonne enlivened with a 
small flower design, like that in the lower pic- 
ture on page 43. The walnut bookcases were 
replaced by built-in ones. A walnut-framed 
mirror was taken from the top of a hatrack 
and divested of all ornaments. This was hung 
between two full-length windows above a sec- 
tion of an old mahogany D-end table. 

The rest of the process was confined to 
rearrangement. Needless objects of bric-a- 
brac were weeded out, pictures were framed 
simply and rehung in a more logical manner, 
and a round mahogany table was moved from 
the middle of the room, leaving the center 
area free and giving much more space. The 
transformation was complete and satisfactory, 

and all had been accomplished at a very 
moderate outlay, barring the painting and 
papering which, of course, were charged to 
necessary household repairs. 


Renewing with Cretonne 

The second example is supplied by the living- 
toom of a small house. Here the problem was 
to make a long room attractive with odds and 
ends of Victorian mahogany and rosewood 
furniture of a type that too many people con- 
sign to the attic or hand over to a junk dealer. 

The walls of this living-room, shown in the 
photograph at the top of page 43, were painted 
a pale cool green; the raftered wooden ceiling 
was stained a walnut brown, the waxed birch 
floor was covered with large light-toned rugs 
of Persian design. Against this setting the 
dark hues of the mahogany and rosewood 
stood out clearly making the character of 
each piece very distinct. The plain walls not 
only gave the room a restful quality, but made 
It possible to use pattern elsewhere with telling 
effect. “Elsewhere” happened to be the up- 
holstery with which the sofa, armchairs and 
— of the smaller chairs were covered—a 
peed cretonne with cream ground and a bold 
sign of foliage and birds with bright-colored 
pace. This was the one necessary touch 
o give a bit of strong color and impart to the 
toom a dash of lively interest. Without this 
cretonne, which was also used for window 
de the room would have been deadly 
} = lifeless. The cretonne, however, did 
etry ng more than give life and color. It 

lught the room up to modern decorative 


standards and reconciled several diverse de- 


si ‘phe : 
Kd dy Victorian era by supplying a bond 





Tuat’s right. Pick out the 
vegetables for your salad care- 
fully. Get the freshest and 
crispest the market affords. 


But don’t forget the vinegar. 
Its quality has more to do with 
the success of the salad than 
the quality of the vegetables. 

Don’t think because you use 
so little vinegar, it makes no 
difference what kind you use. It 
is because you use so little that 
you can afford to use the best. 
Only aging and mellowing will 


give vinegar the flavor and (@ 
aroma found in Heinz’ vinegars, | 
and these qualities are abso- |'/; 
lutely necessary in making a # } 


perfect salad. 


No ingredient of a Salad 
costs so little and adds so much as 





PURE CIDER 
VINEGAR 


FaRMENTEO 


57 
H..Hewz Co,PriseuncnllSA 








‘HEINZ 


PURE 


Vinegars 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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The First Step in Beauty 


is more beautiful teeth 


Look about you. Note the glisten- 
ing teeth you see. Note what they add 
to beauty. 


This offers you a ten-day test of the 
method which brings these results. 
Millions now employ it. In justice to 
yourself, learn what it means to you 
and yours at once. 

Film forbids beauty 

You feel on teeth a viscous film. It 
is ever-present. That is what causes 
most tooth troubles and the wreck of 
pearly teeth. 

That film is clinging. No ordinary 
tooth paste can effectively combat it. 
Soon it becomes discol- 


Even among careful people, 49 in 50 
suffered these film-caused troubles. 


Dental science has now found two 
waystofightthatfilm. One disintegrates 
the film at all stages of formation. One 
removes it without harmful scouring. 

Many tests have proved these meth- 
ods effective. A new-type tooth paste 
has been created to apply them daily. 
The name is Pepsodent. 

Leading dentists everywhere began 
to advise it. Now careful people of some 
50 nations use Pepsodent every day. 

Other benefits 

Pepsodent brings other benefits. It 

multiplies the alkalinity of 








ored, then forms dingy |= 
coats. That is why teeth 
lose their beauty. 


Film also holds food 
substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 
Germs breed by millions el. 
in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 





which 





Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent 
tegrates the film, 
then removes it 
with an agent far 
softer than enam- 
Never use a 
film combatant 
contains 
harsh grit. 


the saliva—there to neu- 
tralize mouth acids. It 
multiplies the starch diges- 
tant in saliva—there to 
digest starch deposits on 
teeth. 

These multiplied effects 
are bringing to millions a 
new era in teeth cleaning. 
Let it bring those same ef- 
_|| fects to your home. 


disin- 














- Papsadént 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








10-DAY TUBE FREE} 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept, 77, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 


1588 


3 | Watch it act 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth become whiter as 
the film-coats disappear. 

You will see new beauty in the teeth. 
You will realize new protection. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 
Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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A Letter from Porto Rico 
(Continued from page 48) 


waiting for me on the dock, and two minute 
later we were acknowledging the salute of the 
guard at the doorway of La Fortaleza, 
Government House as it is often called, ang 
mounting the broad stairway under the 
Moorish dome which forms so attractive and 
unique a feature of its entrance. Just inside 
this entrance Governor Towner was wait) 
to welcome me, and _ hovering slightly in the 
background was another figure who was brie 
indicated to me as “Magdalena, who will show 
you to your room and help you in any way you 
wish as long as you are here.” 

Magdalena’s slippers padded softly up the 
state staircase of polished mahogany and down 
the long upper corridor with the multi-colored 
windows, over a floor of black and white 
marble that looked like a mammoth checker. 
board—marble brought as ballast in the 
Spanish galleons four centuries ago. Then 
she turned to the right and preceded me down 
another corridor tiled, this time, in smaller, 
but no less ancient squares of red and yellow; 
and finally threw open the double-swinging, 
shuttered doors, extending over only the 
middle of the doorway, of one of the most 
entrancing rooms it has ever been my good 
fortune to occupy; twenty-five feet square at 
a conservative guess, with four deep windows, 
blinded and shuttered but without glass, set 
in arched embrasures, blue tiles on their wide 
sills; a lofty beamed ceiling painted white, 
with a swinging chandelier of gilt and crystal 
swinging from the central beam; small circular 
braided rugs on the marble floor; cupboards 
and wardrobes of colossal proportions; a 
dressing-table and desk that concede little to 
modernity, gay with crimson roses; and in the 
middle a big bed of inlaid wood, shrouded in 
mosquito netting. 

My enjoyment of this room, which increased 
every day, did not blind me to the fact that 
La Fortaleza contains many others that are 
quite as attractive; and outside, the house is 
even more fascinating. It is built around an 
open patio, and in the rear is a walled garden 
with a dripping fountain and a mass of fragrant 
flowers, riotous with color, blooming under 
the shade of coconut and mango trees, anda 
vine-covered gate leading to the sea-wall 
beyond; on one of the two towers is a four 
sided sundial, while in the other tower is a 
room formerly used as a chapel, with an under- 
ground passage leading to a spring near San 
Juan gate—to be used in case of siege—and 
a subterranean vault where secret treasure 
could be concealed. 


Society in Porto Rico 


It is a great satisfaction to me to feel that 
among the vast number of inadequately housed 
officials of the United States one at least has 
found so suitable and so distinctive a residence; 
and La Fortaleza, as you can well imagine, 
furnished me with an ideal vantage gro 
from which to meet the people I wanted to 
know, to see the places I wished to go to, and 
to learn the things I needed to know. Its 
doors are flung wide and hospitably open, 
not only for formal entertaining, but for every 
sort of agreeable, helpful intercourse. 
from it we went out to do many pleasail 
things: To a luncheon, for instance, given 1 
celebration of the formal affiliation of the 
College Women’s Club of San Juan with the 
American Association of University Womel, 
which took place on the roof garden of the 
Palace Hotel. Strangely enough, a tea, give? 
that same day by the Women’s Civic Club, 
marked its entrance into the General Feder 
tion; so if you have been thinking—as I am 
terribly afraid you may have—that there o 
practically no club women in Porto Rico, o 
that, granting their existence, they have prac 
tically no points of contact with the cut 
women of your own state and your own city, 
you see you have been grievously mistaken’ 

Another festivity which I enjoyed immens*) 
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was a beautiful wedding, at ten o’clock in the 
evening, which united two families of great 
prominence ; and I was much pleased when a 
crested invitation, elaborately worded, arrived 
at La Fortaleza for me. The little gothic chapel 
where the religious ceremony took place was 
beautifully decorated with white flowers, and 
the wedding procession was one of the most 
elaborate that I have ever seen. This was 
headed by a little page in a black velvet coat 
and white satin trousers, carrying the ring, and 
silver coins of different denominations, on a 
silver tray. Next, with the eight ushers, came 
the eight bridesmaids, carrying large bunches 
of pink roses, and wearing pale blue chiffon 
frocks embroidered in silver, mantillas of 
cream lace draped over the high carved combs 
in their hair; a little girl, about ten years old, 
dressed like the bridesmaids, followed, scat- 
tering rose-petals from a graceful basket; then 
came a tiny child, dressed in pink tulle, with 
an enormous bow of pink tulle—so large that it 
had the effect of a hat—carrying the bride’s 
bouquet on a white satin cushion (the bride 
herself carried it when she left the altar) and 
another wee girl, similarly dressed, who bore 
the bride’s court train of heavy white satin over- 
laid with rare lace. The Bishop, with staff 
and jeweled mitre, waiting at the altar, com- | 
pleted the impressive and colorful picture. 


A Week-end in the Country 


The fortunate governor is provided not only 
with the beautiful Fortaleza for a dwelling-place, 
but with Jajome Alto, a quaint old Spanish 
road-house adapted. for modern official needs, 
perched on a high mountainside some sixty 
miles from San Juan, where he may go from 
time to time for rest and recreation; and the 
first week-end of my visit was spent there. 
These picturesque road-houses of yellow 
plaster with trimmings of red brick are situated 
at frequent intervals along the old military 
toads of the island, and date back to the time 
when messages had to be sent by hand from 
city to city, and the bearers of these messages 
were relieved by fresh carriers and given an 
opportunity for rest and refreshment at points 
not too far distant from each other. So we 
passed a number of them before reaching the 
particular one which was our destination, as 
we sped along over perfect macadam roads 
which twist into “hair-pin turns” and “horse- 
shoe bends” more frequently than any I have 
ever seen in my life before: through Santurce, 
one of the fashionable suburbs of the city, and 
Rio Piedras, where the beautiful University of 
Porto Rico and equally beautiful government 
gardens are situated; through the towns of 
Caguas with its festive plaza and Cayey with its 
military and naval radio stations; down valleys 
and up hillsides dotted with tiny cabins built 
on stilts and thatched with dried palm, and 
quaint, primitive warehouses where tobacco is 
dried, and fiendas (tiny shops) gay with 
fluttering muslins and laces or solidly stocked 
with prosaic groceries. It was my first 
glimpse of tropical scenery, and I shall never 
forget it; bamboo trees waving like tall green 
ostrich plumes; coconut palms with their clus- 
tering fruit; royal palms, slim straight sentinels 
on quiet mountains; coffee-plants, shaded with 
guava trees and the omnipresent bananas, 
quite as common—and as useful—as potato 
patches at home; sugar-cane, richly verdant, 
tustling in the wind, shining ia the sun; 
flamboyant, the only tree on the island which 
loses its leaves, sere and dusky, bereft, at this 
season, of the scarlet blossoms which are its 
flaming glory from May to August; finally the 
first glimpse of the shimmering Carribbean, 
seen through a cleft in the luxuriant hills, and 
then the friendly little house with its wide 
veranda in the rear, its green-shuttered door 
swung wide to receive us. 

_ The caretaker and presiding deity of Jajome 
1S Modesta, a dusky gentleman who lives with 
his wife and eight children in one of the little 
stilted cabins near the road-house. He and 
four or five of the eight were on hand to wel- 
come us, and he had found time apart from his 
amily cares—which to my inefficient mind would 








She wrote a letter of introduction 
for a friend and sealed it! 


IF you asked a friend for a letter of introduction and 
she handed it to you sealed, you would put her 
down as either deliberately rude or inexcusably 
ill-bred. Such a letter, of course, is never sealed 
by the writer, but is always sealed by the recipient, 
in the writer’s presence. 


If, on the other hand, you wrote such a letter 
on a cheap, shoddy paper or used a misfit envelope, 
wouldn’t-your friend think the same of you? 


Undoubtedly—and rightly. 





The letter paper you use reflects your good 
taste or lack of it as surely as do your manners. 


It is worth any girl’s effort to be paper conscious 
—to realize what smart, stylish, modern stationery 
means—the standing it gives her and the even greater 
feeling of self satisfaction. 


The selection of stationery is as important as 
the selection of a hat or a gown—and much simpler. 
At any store where good stationery is sold you will 
find Crane’s Writing Papers, known everywhere 
for their quality, smartness and authoritative style, 
and Eaton’s Highland Linen, less in price, but none 
the less correct in shapes, sizes and colorings. 


I’ve a little desk book which answers all ques- 
tions in regard to social correspondence which I 
will send you, together with usable samples of 
Crane’s Writing Papers or Eaton’s Highland Linen, 
for FIFTY CENTS. 


Address me in care of 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 


. 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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ITA 


MODERN 
ALL COVERING 


A practical wall covering that 
a damp cloth can keep clean 


HE rooms of your home are not scenes 
in a play, with scenery that must be 
shifted for each new act. Home is where 
you live, relax, are comfortable and settled. 
Let’s have the walls look as if you were going 
to stay awhile to enjoy their decorative beauty. 


Of course, if the walls were to become soiled 
and dingy, if the children tried to improve the 
patterns with their fingerprints —you probably 
would get tired of such walls; who wouldn’t? 
But with Sanitas Modern Wall Covering on 
the walls, all that is easily wiped off with a 
damp cloth and the colorskept cleanand fresh. 
Sanitas comes in styles for every room in the 
house. It is made on cloth, painted in dur- 
able oil colors, ready to hang. It does not 
fade, crack, tear, peel, or blister, and can be 
applied over any flat surface. On old walls, 
when the cracks are properly filled they can- 
not show through, and, on new walls, Sanitas 
can be applied as soon as the plaster is dry. 
Enamel Finish plain colors and tile and mosaic 
effects, for kitchens, bathrooms, laundries, etc. 

Flat Finish plain tints, that can be hung as they 
come, or stenciled, frescoed, and Tiffany blended. 


Decorative Patterns, floral designs and repro- 
ductions of tapestry, leather, grass-cloth and fabrics, 


You can see Sanitas at your decorator’s. 
Ask us for samples of Sanitas and an 
ilustrated booklet telling all about it 
THE STANDARD TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS Co. 
320 Broapway, New York 
DEPT. 7 
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A Letter from Porto Rico 


seem sufficiently engrossing entirely to absorh 
him—to put everything in perfect order for us, 
and even to adorn every room with flowers— 
Marshal Ney roses, gorgeously golden; delicate 
rosy hibiscus; a bunch of gardenias as big as a 
bride’s bouquet, waxen white and fragrant . , . 

After a luncheon in which several tropical 
delicacies new to me were included, and the 
inevitable siesta, we got into the motor again 
and went still further over the mountains to 
Quayama, where the American troops first 
landed in 1898, a prim little city, laid out with 
the precision of a Noah’s Ark village as seen 
from the high walls above it, but full of 
somnolent charm and vivid color as viewed from 
the vantage point of its own shady plaza; then 
back again to Jajome for dinner, and to sleep: 
to the music of the cokees—little frogs wit 
enormous throats that sound strangely like 
the bob-whites of our own land. 

Early on Monday morning we left Jajome 
Alto, very regretfully, but since affairs of state 
called the Governor back to the capital, there 
was no help for it. We stopped, however, at 
Cayey long enough to pay a visit to Captain 
Lopez, the Chief of Police of that district. 
Next to the schools, there is nothing in Porto 
Rico that has aroused such unbounded 
admiration in my breast as the Police Force. 
It is an insular, not a local institution, and is 
by far the most efficient, vigilant and courteous 
that I have ever seen. Its members are chosen 
by competitive examination, with captains 
stationed in the various towns who are men of 
standing in their community, and a Colonel- 
in-Charge at San Juan who is in his leisure 
moments a writer of thrilling detective stories, 
and at all times a very delightful gentleman. 
The policemen in their immaculate cadet-blue 
uniforms trimmed with broad black bands, 
and tall black puttees, are in evidence every- 
where, even in the smallest villages, directing 
traffic, maintaining order, and _ supplying 
information; and never having seen anything 
to equal this system in our large cities, much 
less in our rural districts, I can not help telling 
you about it, for it seems to me to be quite as 
characteristic of Porto Rico as the royal palms 
and the Fortress of Morro! 


Public Education 


As to the schools, they are certainly the 
largest and most beautiful, in proportion to the 
size of the places in which they are located, 
that I have ever seen anywhere except mM 
California, where the same comparison would 
hold good. This is true not only of the cities, 
large and small, and the barrios (villages); 
you can not ride more than a mile or two on 
any country road without passing a “rural 
school,” the older ones made of wood, the 
newer ones of cement and stone construction. 
Four-fifths of the insular budget is devoted to 
education. ‘There is no state, so far as I know, 
where the proportion is so large. Here, too, 
the children have the great advantage of grow- 
ing up bilingual. Through the fifth grade, the 
instruction is given in Spanish, with English 
through this period as a special subject; after 
that all the text-books used are in English, 
and Spanish becomes the special subject. Itis, 
therefore, literally impossible for a boy or gitl 
to graduate from high school without having 
equal facility in two languages, and this, I am 
sorry to say, is not the case of any school I 
know of in the United States. With the com- 
mercial and industrial and social ties which 
bind us to South and Central America, 
Mexico and the West Indies, becoming closet 
every day, a thorough knowledge of Spanish 
is, in my opinion, one of the most important 
things for our children—and ourselves—t0 
acquire. For be assured that Latin-Americans 
are mastering English, and it is no reflection on 
the entire friendliness of our relations with them 
to say that it is a poor plan that does not wor 
both ways, a poor idea for the other fellow (or 
the other lady) to understand you better than 
you understand him (or her), a plan whic 
often leads to complications and misunder- 
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standings which might otherwise be avoided. 

Our next trip was to the city of Arecibo— 
an official visit made by the Governor to assist 
at the formal opening of an agricultural and 
industrial fair. The exercises were in them- 
selves extremely simple: a welcome from the 
Mayor; music furnished by the band of the 
Boys’ Reform School of Mayaguez, one of the 
model institutions of the island; a dignified 
and fitting little speech by the Governor, 
beautifully translated into Spanish by Mr- 
Guerra, the Speaker of the House of Repre. 


gntatives; a speech in Spanish by Mr. | 


Chardon, the Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Then the fair was thrown open. 

At eight o’clock came a banquet at the 
principal hotel, and this was followed by a 
ball at the opera house, where, occupying a 
gaily decorated box in the center of the “grand 
tier,” we looked down on one of the prettiest 
spectacles of the kind that I have ever seen. 
The women of all Latin races have a genius 
for dress, and Spanish women—and those of 
Spanish extraction—are singularly beautiful 
and graceful besides. So the costumes worn, 
and the manner of wearing them, entirely 
surpassed anything that you would expect in a 
small provincial city, or, for that matter, any- 
thing that you would be likely to see in a much 


larger city at home. The old Spanish rule of | 
etiquette which decrees that a married woman | 


shall dance only with her husband, and an 
engaged girl only with her fiancé (novio) is still 
strictly observed, and every girl is escorted 
toaparty by her father, mother, or brother 
—and sometimes all three! There is no 
“cutting-in,” and dance programs are subject 
to scrutiny—and sometimes to change—at 
parental hands; and between the dances the 
couples walk about, encircling the hall, until 
the music begins again and it is time to find the 
next partners, which is done without haste, 
and after a suitable exchange of courtesies. 


The Anti-Hookworm Campaign 


We were up bright and early thenext morning, 
and, after saying good-by to our kind hosts, 
set out to see something of quite another kind— 
the work carried on jointly by the insular 
Department of Health and the Rockefeller 
Foundation in the anti-hookworm campaign. 
I have approached this subject with double 
hesitation, partly because it is so unpleasant, 
and partly because so much has been written 
about it that is neither statistically correct nor 
just to Porto Rico from the standpoint of 
social welfare work. Briefly speaking, it is an 
intestinal disease common in many tropical 
countries, curable in most cases, but greatly 
impairing both the mental and physical powers 
of its victims. It is communicable because 
it is not the custom with primitive peoples— 
and Porto Rico, like other tropical countries, 
numbers many primitive people among its 
inhabitants—to use latrines; and the infected 
soil constantly spreads the germ, which enters 
the human body through the soles of the 
feet. The remedies given for it—a salic 
cathartic, followed by doses of thymol repeated 
several times—are so unpleasant to take that 
years of persistent effort on the part of doctors 
were wasted because the patients, given 
medicine to take home with them, simply 
threw it away, preferring the disease to the 
cure. It has, therefore, been necessary to 
start on a new basis of almost military strict- 
ness: a district is selected and entered by 
a medical and sanitary corps; all the inhabi- 
i are microscopically examined; all those 
‘ound to be infected are treated by visiting 
doctors and inspectors—not given the medi- 
pot to take themselves; and meanwhile 
eet to build latrines, and to use 
hs ete pee shown what will happen 
es ey do not. _ When, after treatment 
tcce ment, examination and re-examina- 
wn, & district is proved to be free from the 
pa the medical camp, like an army of 
takes on yan on to an adjacent district and 
Pc bhi work there, always leaving one 
canita 0-0 them to serve as a permanent 

TY Mspector there. About a sixth of 








“The €; harm of a Modern flome 


THAT the American home of today is better 
designed and more tastefully furnished than that 
of a generation ago is due in no small degree to 


the architect and the interior decorator, whose 
influence has revived the vogue for the pure 
period styles of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 


Sheraton, Phyfe,.the Brothers Adam. 


Most of the finest work of the old masters was 
developed in Genuine Mahogany, with a simple 
finish which. has permitted light to reach the 
wood and give it those rich, mellow tones so 
admired in old pieces. Modern furniture of 
Genuine Mahogany, if 
given a simple, transparent 
finish will age in the same 
beautiful way. 


Genuine Mahogany is avail- 
able in quantities sufficient 
for all purposes. Do not 
accept any other wood mas- 
querading as Mahogany Write for interesting booklets 
under misleading trade “‘T47#+r wauocaxr~ 


and 
names. , “HISTORIC MAHOGANY™ 





Ask FOR AND INSIST ON GENUINE MAHOGANY 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
1133 Broadway New York 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION of MAHOGANY PRODUCERS 





In using advertisements see page 6 





A Letter from Porto Rigg 


the island has been covered in this way; th 
work will go on until all of it has been covered 
and recovered. 

I am not writing you of something I hay 
heard about; I am writing you of something | 
have seen. Through the blazing tropical gp 
I have plodded along with Dr. Hill of th 
Rockefeller Foundation and Dr. Ortiz the 
Public Health Commissioner of Porto Rj 
entering the cabins, seeing them administer 


* = 
S medicine and examine patients. I have gon 
over the office work, and the laboratory work, 
the educational work, the preventive work, 
and the curative work. I do not think I ap 
going too far when I say I know whereof | 


speak, 


DOUBLE SUPER FINE The Economic Situation 
However, I am moved to wonder if the great 
problem of Porto Rico today is not a social one 
rather than an educational or medical one, | 
hardly venture to offer such an opinion after 
such a brief visit, and should not do so if one 


the most eminent men of the island, whog 
e reputation is international, had not agreed 
Dainty Salads for Summer Days with ‘me perfectly “when I cscs 
impressions with him. Charitable institutions 

of every os, public and private, Protestant 
F ‘ and Catholic, are numerous and excellent; th 

RUITS, SO plentiful in Summer, people are universally warm-hearted oe 
generous, and those who can afford it—and 


make delicious and Tr efr eshing many who can not—give to their less fortunate 


brethren without stint. And yet the line of 


salads. But they are never wholly demarcation between rich and poor seems to 


me to be er drawn; wealth, deep 

: : ~ culture, and a high degree of civilization ar 
satisfying unless the salad dr essing found almost side by side with poverty, 
; ignorance, and primitive existence. I say 
1S tasty. more beggars in the short time I was ther 
than I did in six months spent in five different 
r e countries in Europe. There are said to k 

Salad dressings instantly respond to nearly ten thousand homeless children on the 


island. Wages are very low. The schools ar 


the piquancy of Colman’s Mustard doing splendid work and are rapidly adopting 


the system of free lunches; nevertheless, they 
. : 7a : are often teaching children who are hungry— 
—its tang and individuality of fla- a man who is earning fifty cents a day can not 
. ° ° feed his family in a very plentiful fashion. | 

vor. It is a most essential ingre- noticed that the children in the fourth grade 
E : , ee were not much larger than those in the first. 
dient in making a truly enticing The doctors are doing a splendid work, but 
they are often prescribing to patients who can 


salad dressing, whether French not afford to carry out their instructions. 


Hookworm and tuberculosis—the two greatest 
' i health problems—are both diseases of poverty. 
dressing or Mayonnaise. An sheesdanen of fresh milk and fresh a 
not be secured for nothing. A latrine costing 
. ce thirty dollars can not be built when there isnot 
Send for free Recipe Book giving the sieentnal to pay for it. The grinding 
new and valuable recipes season in the sugar centrdls lasts only about 
half the year; a the other half employees 
must either search for new positions—dificult 
J. & J. COLMAN (U.S. A.) Ltd. ens ; al to find—or subsist on half A cone 
DEPT. M’204 a kee “a, “No one who has carefully observed the labor 
QO WEST BROADWAY vn rae S14) situation in Porto Rico,” says the report of 
NEW YORK ; y ie = high government official published last fal, 
“can feel satisfied with existing conditions. 
While they are certainly far better than they 
were in the past, thay are still far from satis 
factory. The wage scale is far below that m 
any of the states, and is so small as not 10 
allow the wage earner with a family sufficieat 
income to live in comfort and educate his 
children.” Ba 
I do not wish to imply that this situations 
worse than it really is, or that it is not improv 
ing. We must remember that while it is tm 
that wages are less than in the states, it also 
costs less to live. There is no problem of fuel, 
and none of the necessity of supplying wam 
clothing. A law has been passed recently, 
ll establishing minimum wages for working 
usta women, and regulating the employment @ 
“| women cnd children. And the Porto Ricas 
are, in instinct, a very clean people. I was co 
stantly amazed at the appearance of the me 
and girls who emerged from humble little huts 
Aids Digestion along the country roadsides—the girls in white 
muslins, quite evidently fresh from the tub, t 
—— men in white duck that was spotless. Ba 
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is so frequent among all classes of people that 
instructions in regard to it are almost super- 
fuous. But of all the conditions which I 
observed, this condition of poverty was the one 
which distressed me most. : 

You may remember how much my friend the 
Spanish Ambassador at Washington, Sefior 
Riano, did to make my visit to Spain successful 
and pleasant last summer; and, when I started 
for Porto Rico, he advised the Spanish Consul 
there, Sefior Freyre de Andrade, of my 
imminent arrival with equally delightful 
results. There are more than five thousand 
Spaniards on the islands, and their position, 
since it was ceded to the United States, has 
been peculiar, not to say unique. By the 
terms of the Treaty of Paris, signed after the 
Spanish-American war, residents of Porto Rico 
who had been born in Spain were allowed to 
retain their Spanish citizenship, if they so 
desired; but those born on the island were not. 
This brought about a condition of things 
extremely unsatisfactory to many of those con- 
cerned. Spanish subjects had often taken up 
their temporary residence in Porto Rico, for 
business or other reasons, and reared their 
families there; and while it is perfectly true that 
from the first moment of the arrival of the 
American troops the great mass of the Porto 
Rican people welcomed the conquerors with 
open arms, there were many examples of 
allegiance to the old flag. Finally a “test case” 
arose; a gentleman whose parents had both 
belonged to ancient and distinguished Spanish 
families, but who had been born on the island, 
went to Spain, took up his residence there, 
married one of the reigning beauties of Madrid, 
and became a member of the Spanish Senate, 
where he served with distinction for some time. 
Then he returned to Porto Rico, triumphantly 
proclaiming his Spanish citizenship. It was 
denied. He took the matter to court and, 
after endless delays and complications, won his 

int. 
mSefior Freyre, knowing of my deep interest in 
the situation generally and in this particular 
case, kindly arranged to have me become 
acquainted with both, and we started out 
bright and early one shining morning with 
Mr. and Mrs. Guerra (the former the Speaker 
of the Porto Rican House of Representatives, 
whom I mentioned before, and who is a charm- 
ing and intellectual man; his wife, a singularly 
beautiful and gracious woman) for Barran- 


quitas,a mountain resort in the heart of the | 
island, where the family of the Senator in | 


question have a country residence. We 
stopped first at the Spanish Hospital, supported 
entirely by Spanish residents of the island, 
and staffed by Spanish doctors and nurses—a 
magnificently equipped building, immaculately 
clean, and so attractive that I should not have 
minded settling down there and pretending to 
be ill myself. Then, after luncheon, we took 
the Comerio Road, which led us into a high, 
tugged part of the island new to me. 


Visiting a Spanish Citizen 

The Senator and his family gave us a warm 
welcome upon our arrival. The lady of the 
house is even much more beautiful than report 
had described her to me, and I found the 
Senator, as I had found his relative, the 
Consul, characteristically like that fine type of 
Spanish statesman which I was first privileged 
to meet last summer; and after a delicious 
Supper in the airy dining-room overlooking the 
shadowed mountains, we all went out for a 
walk in the rustic garden which surrounds the 
house before, very reluctantly, I felt con- 
strained to begin to say good-by. There had 
been a little shower during our visit, and the 
heavy, brilliant flowers through which we 
passed were drooping with fresh, wet perfume 
—purple passion flowers, golden roses, waxen- 
white gardenias. But over them all, on a 
sturdy Staff, two flags were lifted, flinging 
out their colors to the mountain wind—the 
crimson and gold of Spain beneath the Stars 
and Stripes, 
,, That, my dear friend, is, in my opinion, as 
it should be. For no civilization is complete 








CHILDREN'S ROOM BED ROOM 


The same even heat 
to every room 
with less coal 


The Richardson “Perfect” Positive Warm Air Heater 
is most economical for heating homes. You will use less 
coal to heat a given area with this heater for these reasons: 


{1} Unusually long flues which extract the maximum of heat from fuel 
consumed. 


{2} A flanged construction which gives two and one half times more 
radiating surface than most other types of heaters. 


{3} Vertical sides to the firepot which means a much larger grate area in 
proportion to the firepot than in other heaters and consequently a much 
greater heating capacity. 


Richardson ‘‘ Perfect ’’ Warm Air Heater ratings are correct.In zero weathera 
Richardson ‘Perfect’? Warm Air Heater will assure a 70° temperature in 
every room in the house with a minimum amount of coal. 


There is a Richardson ‘‘Perfect’* Warm Air 
Heater to suit every household. Moderate 
in price. Let your heating contractor sug- 
gest the “Perfect” best suited to your needs, 
Or write us for literature. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


Manufacturers of 


“Richardson” ‘‘Perfect’’ 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus 
Since 1837 


NEW YORK, 260 Fifth Ave. PHILADELPHIA, 1308 Arch St. 
DETROIT, 4472 Cass Ave. BOSTON, 60 High St. 
ROCHESTER, Rockwood St. DOVER, N. J. 
BUFFALO, Jackson Bldg. 220 Delaware Ave. 
CHICAGO, 3639 to 3645 S. Ashland Ave. 
NEWARK, 593 S. 21st St. (Irvington 
PROVIDENCE, 58 Exchange St. 
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Sharp paring knives are of first import- 
ance in preparing fruits for preserving. For 
the fruit is tastiest near the skin and paring 
with a dull knife cuts it all away. 

A few strokes of the knife through the 
steel discs of the Ace Knife Sharpener will 
make your paring easier, your pre- 
serves more tasty and attractive. 

For your own protection look for the Ace 
trade mark stamped on the frame. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send his name 
and one dollar to: 


ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


May we also suggest the Ace Po- 
tato Creamer for crushing fruit? 
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of Insulation 


Send for actual sample of por- 
celain used in the Leonard one- 
iece food chainber.We willinclude 
Mr. Leonard's booklet, **Selection 
and Care of Refrigerators” and cat- 
alog of 75 sizes and styles. Grand 
Rapids Refrigerator Co., 408 Clyde 
Avenue, Gran: Rapids, Michigan. 
On Sale 
All Year’ Round * 












©. H. LEONARD > 
Pioneer of home refrigeration 








Brighten your kitchen— 
Lighten your work with 
A TEPCO WHITE PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED TABLE TOP 
Send $5.43 with table top size. We will ship 


nearest suitable stock size, carriage collect, by 


freight or express, please specify which. 
Special peine for tops eeer than pf x 43 or 
. 


Drop tate, meee The Enamel Products Co. 
or this” KK 535 Eddy Rd., Cleveland, O. 
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in itself. Each must learn from another, must 
help another. In Porto Rico the Latin and 
the Anglo-Saxon have an opportunity for 
merging which gives promise for a dual civiliza- 
tion which few people can equal. There is no 
enlightened and fair-minded Spaniard or 
Porto Rican who would not admit—who would 
not willingly declare—that the island has made 
tremendous strides in education, in sanitation, 
in general progress for all sorts and conditions 
of persons, since American possession. But no 
fair-minded American should fail to admit and 
declare what we have derived from the far- 
flung power and beauty and culture of Spain. 

And this brings me to a more important 
point still, the most important which I wish to 
leave in your mind. There has been a good 
deal of senseless disturbance about the con- 
tinued display of those gold and crimson bars, 
but there has been more—more of it and still 
more senseless—because the flag of Porto 
Rico—stripes of red and white, with a single 
white star in a blue triangle at one corner—is 
still more prominently and more frequently 
displayed (in the decorations of the fair at 
Arecibo all three flags were used). It is as 
silly to criticize this, to call it anti-American, 
as it would be to say that I had no right to fly 
the New Hampshire flag from the staff at Pine 
Grove Farm. For the citizens of Porto Rico 
are the citizens of the United States quite as 
fully as are the citizens of New Hampshire— 
or Alabama, or Michigan, for that matter. 
They have no more idea of “seeking inde- 
pendence” than have Vermonters or Virginians 
when they fly the emblem of their state. 

“Santo Domingo has had independence,” one 
of the most prominent men in public affairs 
said to me, “and what has she gained by it? 
The privilege of being one hundred years 
behind the times! Do you think we would risk 
the possession of such a ‘privilege’ by trying to 
sever our connection with the center of prog- 
ress? It is true that we would like to elect 
our own governor. Would you be satisfied, 
in New Hampshire, to have a presidential 
appointee from some other part of the country? 
Do you not feel that a resident of your own 
state understands its problems best, that men 
as fine and able as those living anywhere in 
the world are produced there? If, by some 
miracle, Porto Rico could today choose its 
Governor for the first time, there would be no 
possible doubt of: the re-election of Governor 


A Letter from Porto Rico 


Towner. The island owes a debt of gratitude 
to him which it can never pay for all that he has 
done to heal past hurts and salve past sores 
for seeing her need and ministering to it; for 
pleading her cause and loving her children, 
But after his term of service is over, for al] 
time to come, the governors of this island 
should be native sons. It is twenty-six years 
now since the beginning of the Americap 
occupation. Surely, in that length of time, at 
least one man has risen who is worthy of such 
an honor!” 

I think that this is true, and I am glad thata 
bill providing that after 1932 Porto Rico shall 
have this right, was passed by Congress. 

Meanwhile, I hope the powers that be, 
political and’otherwise,will study her conditions 
and realize her position more accurately than 
they do at present. Go to a department store 
or a bank, and if you wish to send something 
to Porto Rico, the chances are nine to one that 
you will be referred to the foreign department, 
and your order sent off with a five-cent stamp! 
One of the largest newsdealers in the city of 
San Juan told me that all winter he had not 
been able to get a single copy of a certain 
magazine to distribute among his customers 
because the publishers had written him in 
answer to his complaint that they had no 
supply available for foreign trade! Both 
on the island and in the United States, 
you will hear the term “American” contrasted 
to the term “Porto Ricans,” instead of the 
terms “Continental Americans” and “Porto 
Rican Americans” which they prefer. This 
attitude causes deep and hurt resentment. The 
Porto Rican himself has no desire to be classed 
as a foreigner. 

Venus is still burning brightly in the sky, 
casting a luminous pathway on the placid 
waters almost as brilliant as that which the 
tropic moon in her rising spreads out before 
her. But we have left the Southern Cross 
behind. I watched it over La Fortaleza, on 
my last night there, with a queer lump in my 
throat. The points hung low above the 
horizon, softly bright, less strikingly gorgeous 
than I had expected, but infinitely beautiful. 
I hope it will not be too long before I feel the 
poignancy of its gentle blessing again. 

Always affectionately yours, 


“Foseee Porhuissan. Keser. 


Successful Cooking on Oil Stoves 


(Continued from page 75) 


ranges of the true wickless or vapor type, we 
answer another question which may have come 
to many of you. The type of range in 


| question usually requires a primer of gasoline. 
Goop HousEKEEPING Institute feels that the 





| with the oven. 
| readers to purchase such portable ovens as 


use of highly inflammable liquids like gasoline 
in the home is too dangerous, and conse- 
quently will not accept for test any devices 
that require it for priming. It is for this rea- 
son that you will not find on our approved list 
any oil stoves of this type. 

The objection has been raised by several 
housewives that it is not possible to get high 
enough temperatures from an oil range to 
bake and roast satisfactorily. The Depart- 
ment of Cookery has not found this to be true. 
With the aid of a portable oven thermometer 
and our Cooking Temperature Chart as a 
guide, we have been able to bake and roast 
all types of food with satisfactory results. 
Probably the difficulty with some oil ranges 
now on the market, or in use in the home, is 
That is just why we urge our 


appear on our tested and approved list. In 
some cases, the ovens are not properly insu- 


lated, and the heat escapes so rapidly that 
it is not possible to reach the desired tem- 
perature. In other cases, the oven may be 
well insulated, but the door has become 
warped so that it does not close tightly, which, 
of course, would prevent satisfactory results. 
We have found it possible to reach a tem- 
perature of 550° F. in an oil range oven i 
thirteen minutes. 

If your oil range is not an all-year-round 
proposition, be sure to go over it with a goo 
stove cleaning oil before leaving it. This will 
prevent rusting and leave it in the pink of 
condition for next year. It will take a few 
minutes, of course, to burn off this oil when 
you start your new season. F 

Just one more precaution: When not using 
the range, take care that the burner is abs0- 
lutely out. That is, turn the indicator to the 
“out” position on the wickless type of range, 
and turn down the wick as far as it will go 2 
the wick type. If this is not done, the oil 
creeps up through the wick and over on te 
metal parts. When you light the burners this 
oil must, of course, burn off, thereby causing 
considerable smoke and odor. 


If you are contemplating the purchase of a new oil stove, Good Housekeeping Institute will 
be pleased to send you the names of all those which now carry the Institute’s approvai, m- 
cluding the name and address of the manufacturer of each. Enclose a stamp for return posi7ge. 
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asa delicacy to offer guests or to. use in case 
sickness. 
. oe re so numerous that we were allowed 
as children to take the eggs. . When we found a 
nest, we might take a long stick and roll out 
and open one egg as a test. If the mother bird 
had been brooding until the egg was beginning 
to germinate, the nest was left and given every 
protection. If the eggs were fresh, we were 
rmitted to bring them home and boil them 
hard for a treat. I am sure that no other egg 
ever was quite so delicious. But by the time 
[ was ten years of age, we began to notice that 
uail were growing scarcer, so the edict went 
forth that no more eggs must be eaten and no 
more traps must be set. Father had discovered 
pybitterexperience that when the quail werenot 
ranging freely through his grain fields, bugs 
and insect pests were damaging his grain until 
his crops were not so large as when the birds 
had been more numerous. 


(THESE things he studied out and began to 
pass along to his neighbors, even to put in his 
sermons that he preached in the pulpit. He 
began to see even that long ago that the springs 
were drying up, that the creeks were nearly 
dry in summer, that the rivers and lakes were 
lowering in volume, and from that time on our 
whole family began to practise and to preach 
conservation along every line. 

Father and Mother never would permit the 
destruction of the wild pigeons which were 
even more numerous than were the quail. 
In fact, the pigeons came in such flocks that 
we frequently found places where they had 
settled so thickly on the branches of trees 
having brittle wood, such as maple and beech, 
that quite good-sized limbs had been broken 
down from the weight of the pigeons that 
swarmed over them to brood by night. In my 
childhood it was customary for men to take 
long poles and big bags and lanterns and go 
searching through the woods until they found 
one of these perching places of the pigeons. 
Then half a dozen men would flash the lanterns 
in such a manner that the lights would blind 
the birds, and with the clubs others would beat 
the birds from the limbs, strike them down, 
and gather them up by the bagful. 

I remember being at the home of one of our 
neighbors on an errand for Mother one morn- 
ing, when the birds from a pigeon hunt were 
being dressed. I was shocked and horrified to 
see dozens of these beautiful birds, perhaps 
half of them still alive, struggling about with 
broken wings, backs, and legs, waiting to be 
skinned, split down the back, and dropped into 
the pot-pie kettle. I went home with a story 
that sickened me, and Father again cautioned 
our boys not to shoot even one wild pigeon. 
He said that so many were being taken that 
presently none would be left. That such a 
thing could happen in our own day as that the 
last of these beautiful birds might be extermi- 
nated, no one seriously dreamed. We merely 
wed precaution against an eventuality that 
might remotely occur. 

More mercy seemed to be exercised in the 
case of the doves. For one thing, they did not 
flock in swarms and could not be attacked in 
masses as were the pigeons. For another, they 
were smaller, and it was difficult to secure 
enough of them to make a meal for even a small 
family, and it may have been, too, that their 
plaintive, cooing notes made an appeal to the 
heart that the pigeon did not possess. The 
pigeons were bigger birds; they had more meat 
on their bones; they persisted in their flocking 
tendencies throughout nesting and molting 
Seasons, so that a hunter coming into pigeon 
lemitory could be sure with a shotgun by day 
ora club by night of taking all the birds he 
oe carry. Father said he had eaten a few 
# them, and that they were delicious either in 
Pot-pie or when the young were fried, but from 
my Ume on, in our family, and as far as our 


influence extended, the pigeons were protected. 
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I never even tasted one, for which I am thank- 
ful. People everywhere spoke of these pigeon 
raids at night as a shame when any one men- 
tioned them, especially raids where bags full 
of maimed and living birds were carried away 
to suffer for hours before they were prepared 
for food by thoughtless and brutal hunters. 
Soon it became noticeable that the pigeons 
were not so numerous. We missed their alert 
call notes, their musical wings, their small 
clouds in flight. The work they had done in 
gathering up untold quantities of weed seeds 
and chinkapins was missed, and the seeds were 
left to germinate and become a pest, instead of 
pigeon food. By and by, people began to say 
that the pigeons were provoked and had gone 
on farther north to breed. Their powers of 
flight were well understood, and it was known 
that they flew long distances when they chose. 
By the time our family moved from the coun- 
try to the town of Wabash in order to give the 
three younger children the advantages of higher 
schooling, such a thing as a wild pigeon was 
not seen in our woods, and their notes were not 
heard either in spring or fall migration. Then 
items began to appear in the papers saying 
that the pigeons were rapidly being extermi- 
nated; that people who were settling and 
residing in Michigan and farther north did not 
see any. Hunters missed them in territory 
they long had haunted. And in an amazingly 
short time people were beginning to watch and 
to listen for the pigeons, and to report that 
no one had either seen or heard of any. 

About the year 1910, on a business trip to 
Cincinnati, following natural inclinations, I 
took a day off to visit the Zoological Gardens, 
and while I was going around among the differ- 
ent cages containing what was at that time 
the largest and finest and the most complete 
collection of wild birds and animals anywhere 
in the United States, from the babel of barking 
hyenas and restless wolves and groaning camels 
and grunting elephants and chattering mon- 
keys trying to express their longing for home 
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and freedom, all of them nearly breaking my 
heart in sympathy that creatures embodying 
the very essence of wild life should be so de- 
graded and frightened and humiliated as were 
these things in captivity—while I was trying 
to steel my heart to go on through the collec- 
tion to get an idea of what really might be 
there, I heard a faint little “See? See?” that 
I instantly recognized, and throwing up my 
head I saw, high among the confining wires 
of a cage, a male wild pigeon, and as I stood 
looking at the noble bird there presently flew 
across the cage to him from the ground below, 
where she had been picking seed, a female. | 
Before the birds had really become extinct ! 
some one had secured a pair and confined them 
in this cage, but they did not seem to have 
bred and reproduced themselves in captivity. 
A few years after this the paper recorded the 
fact that the male had died, and a few years 
later I read of the female having been sent, 
on her death, to the Smithsonian Institute, in 
order that a dead bird might be preserved for 
future generations; while in one of our maga- 
zines at that time (I think the National Geo- 
graphic), there was printed a photograph of 
this bird after she had been mounted. 





HEN I followed the history of the vanishing 

of the pigeons through the sporting and outing 
and ornithological magazines of the country 
up to the place where an award of one hundred 
dollars was offered to any one who would make 
known to the Audubon Societies of our country 
the homing place of even one wild pigeon. This 
award was gradually increased until it reached 
one thousand dollars. By that time I was 
beginning to publish records of my findings 
afield. From the first dove and martin of late 
February and early March, dependent on the 
season, to the last migrant wing of November, 
I was afield with a wagon load of cameras and 
paraphernalia, doing what I could to wrest the 
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secrets of the wild from Nature around me jg 
order to secure data for illustration for the 
works on natural history that I was so inte 
interested in writing, and to secure material 
that I incorporated largely in books contain} 
a slight amount of fiction as a bait for those 
who would not take their natural history unless 
it was sugar-coated. 

It was in the busiest part of nesting time 
late May and early June, and each day pe 
which light was right for field photography 
with the Limberlost as a center, I was traveling 
to as distant a circumference as I could attain 
in any direction with my little black hore 
and my load of field paraphernalia. Usually 
my journeyings were to the south, the east, 
and the north of the Limberlost, because to 
the south lay swampy: outskirts, and to the 
east and north wound the lure of the river 
I knew more people in those directions, and 
there were oil men who would help me with 
my work. But there were times when I went 
also to the west. There was one memorable 
day in 1912 on which one of the oil men had 
sent me word as to where I might find the nest 
of a bird that he thought very interesting, ina 
thicket of bushes in a fence corner on the land 
bordering a highway running north and south, 
I had traveled west on the broad highway 
leading from the village to the erossroad, found 
the location to which I had been directed, and 
tied my horse in a sheltered place. Then I had 
carried my cameras, set up and screened the 
one I wished to use, and focused my lenses on 
the nest of a brooding hen goldfinch, 


ee EF PS Sc al ie TB backs T WAS no wonder that my informant had 
IU Jot ik ie UIC I OU GU I thought this nest interesting. It began in the 
aA peaaern? ¢ ee anaes . wee sharp angle of small twigs leaving the trunk 
poke st of a scrub elm, and in order to reach the proper 

circumference for the nest at the top, the little 


‘i Yes eS It’s The Very One “a ae | a Sy) | hen had built in an unusual amount of founda- 
; F oe The nest was all of nine or ten inches in 





tion. 

Deas rr : == | depth from foundation to top. It was built 
It is even more beautiful than I thought. i os. with a base of tiny twigs and little bits of moss 
How could you dy £0 much for my aC 4 and dried seed-pods, with a conglomeration of 
Birthday?” 3 ==) | small dried stuff i the mother bird could 
ns Oey . ; > | gather to raise up her foundations to the place 
Holmes & Edwards Super Plate is differ- a | | where she began forming the hair cup a 
ent. Every piece is heavily plated with ee held her eggs for brooding. Over the outside 
pure silver and in addition those most =. ; ré the nest, oe on aes and the 

Z iy eee Doe ae PLS es fe dainty material she had used, there was aimost 

e used have Solid Silver Inlaid under the ee Leen the same effect of decoration that is sometimes 
plate at the two rest, points. to msure = | found on the nest of a red-eyed vireo or a wood 
permanent satisfaction. — = | pewee, or some of the smaller birds chat really 

Skee Pintencdalaid ea ote do trim the outside of their nests with bits of 

head gue oe . ; moss and decorate them with queer, tiny seed- 
“Solid Silver Where It Wears pods. The nest was very beautiful, and be 
si es yi little greenish-gold hen that brooded on it ha 

The Gerlitiat cJe ra Spoon. S reached maturity and years of such discretion 

ees and wisdom that she recognized my presence 

Set of Six $3.75 ke 7 and my touch as that of a friend. Without 

Write for Gill Booklet ee very much to teach her, merely by a slow 

and careful approach, I had been able to set 

my camera and cover it near:enough to her 

nest to secure pictures that would not need 

enlargement. 3 

The nest was sheltered from sun and rail 

by a branch above it that I could easily bend 

back for photographic purposes and release 

when I took the camera away. Running 

ago < e parallel with the fence, and high enough above 

: es ¥ it to allow loads of hay to pass under through 

: the gates or where the snake fences were laid 

Z down for the purpose, ran the lines of telephone 

then yee Ap! 4 wires crossing the country, but the wires were 

Dire ay : high enough to be out of my way, and no post 
ie was set near where I wanted to work. 

S | Pag 3) 1>4 PLAT E ; The brooding bird had left the nest at the 

period when I covered the camera with 


iagelaamiaelcmnlelel-i-me)e branches, but I had hardly settled myself 


9 among the screening bushes of an_ adjoining 
fence corner where I had a good view of the 
3. work I wished to do,when she cameback, perched 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT on the edge of the nest, and leaning over, Ww! 
SUCCEEDED BY @1.8.c0.19%8 = 5 her bill turned her eggs and arranged them 
é SDS in a different position before she again resum 
— 


2 
x 


SY 
ET I UU FERNATIONAL SHIVER CO, JUG 
C{G)— = ace ee Reet a4 softly and waiting until she had brooded per 
haps half an hour, I was able to reach t 


brooding. That picture I secured. By moving 
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change the plate holder, and reset 
theshutter. Having nothing else of importance 
on hand at the minute, I decided that I would 
remain in the fence corner an hour or two on 
the chance that she might again leave the 
nest and I might secure another pose of her 
on her return, or that near the noon hour the 
male bird might come with food for his brood- 
ing mate, as had happened in a few rare in- 
stances before my lenses. At any rate, the 
chance seemed worth waiting for, and it was 
while I was waiting that a pair of ears that 
were as alert, I will venture to say, as any 
that ever went forth to field work, picked up 
a sound far in the distance to the east, and 
I raised my head and began watching, and 

resently I recognized that what I was hearing 
was the wing music of a bird that should reason- 
ably have been a dove, but was not. The air 
waves that whistle from a dove’s wings in 
fight make a beautiful sound to hear, but 
what I heard that morning I recognized as a 
different thing, and one that had been a familiar 
part of my childhood. It was the whistling of 
the wings of a bird, but it was louder toned, 
differently toned from a dove, and it was com- 
ing straight toward me. Unconsciously I knelt 
up, holding to the bushes and staring into the 
sky, so presently I could see the bird coming, 
headed straight toward the fence corner in 
which my camera was set, while it was not 
flying at much greater height than the wires 
above me. 

This all happened so quickly that I was 
left in nearly a dazed condition when the bird 
curved down a bit in flight and struck the tele- 
phone wires so near to me. So quietly that 
I was almost breathless, I stared up at that 
bird, and slowly my mouth fell open. I knew 
every dove that ever had been native to 
Indiana, and I had experienced an intimate 
acquaintance with one dove having a black 
band around its neck that had been carried 
in a cage from Egypt to our country, and had 
escaped its mistress to be captured at my 
hands. That bird I adored. I had worshipped 
it for the three days that it remained in my 
possession; then its owner, hearing that I had 
a wonderful dove with foreign history, came 
and proved her rights and carried away a bird 
that I would have given any reasonable sum 
to own. 


THIS bird that I was kneeling there in the 
fence corner staring up at, this bird that had 
come to me with whistling wings and questing 
eyes, was as large as the largest domestic 
pigeon I ever had seen, but there was nothing 
domestic about it. It had the sleek feathering 
and the trim, alert carriage of the wild bird. 
But it had not the surety of a bird at home; 
it seemed restless and alarmed. Its beak and 
its feet and its nose were bright red. As it 
plumed its feathers and dressed its wings while 
it rested on the wire I could see that over the 
top of its head and its shoulders there was the 
Most exquisite metallic luster of bronze, and 
this bronze tempered out to shifting shades of 
lighter color having the same evanescent tints 
across the breast. The back was a reddish 
slate gray over which the bronze lights played, 
and here and there over its wings there seemed 
to be a tiny dark feather. The tail was long 
and had not many feathers in it, and the shape 
of the bird when it drew itself up and turned 
its head from side to side to study the land- 
scape was beautiful. It remained intensely 
alert. It seemed to be searching for something. 
Its eyes were big and liquid, and it constantly 
tumed its head in all directions. As it struck 
the wire it uttered a queer cry. 
It was not in the least like the notes of 


doves or pigeons. It was in a high key, and 


it Was a questioning note. As nearly as I could 
translate it into words it cried, “See? See? 
See?” in hurried utterance. 

When it had rested a few seconds, searching 
the landscape all around, it suddenly tilted 
forward, spread its wings, and called again 
loudly, listened intently, and then took up 
its flight straight west. There was not a bird 


im the ornithology of our country that this | 
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bird could have been, except one of the very 
last of our wild pigeons. There was no possi. 
bility that I could have been mistaken. J had 
known the bird intimately in my youth. I had 
seen it not so long before in captivity in the 
Cincinnati gardens. In order to make sup 
that I was right, for even in tales you won't 
believe I can at times adduce evidence, I wrote 
to S. A. Stephan, for years General Manager 
of the Cincinnati Zoological Gardens, the 
finest gardens in the world at the time I last 
visited them, and asked him for the history 
of the passenger pigeons I had seen in captivity 
there, and told him of how people here ip 
California had sent me word of locations ip 
which I could find a few remaining specimens 
of this noble bird, but search resulted only in 
a fan-tailed or some other pigeon, never a true 
passenger. Mr. Stephan wrote this letter in 
exact confirmation of my memory: 


“Dear Madam: 

“T received your letter and note that you are 
anxious to receive some information in regard 
to the wild passenger pigeons that we formerly 
had in the Cincinnati Zoo. 

“In 1878 we bought six pair of passenger 
pigeons. They hatched several young here, 
but after several years the old ones finally 
weakened and died off, as did also some of the 
young. In 1910 we had just two left. These 
were two that were hatched out here in the 
Garden—a male and a female. The male died 
when it was twenty-six years old, and the 
female died a few years afterward, and was 
twenty-eight years old. When the female died 
I presented it to the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington, and they mounted it and have 
it on exhibition there at the present time. 

“T have been misinformed a number of times, 
the same as you have, from people in Cali- 
fornia who claimed they could get the wild 


| passenger pigeons for us. One party went so 


| far as to shoot one of the birds and send it to 
us in order for me to see whether or not it 
really was the passenger pigeon. I really be- 
lieve that the wild passenger pigeons are ex- 
tinct. I am offering $1,000 for a pair of them, 
not injured, but am almost positive I will never 
succeed in getting them. 
“Yours very truly, 
S. A. STEPHAN, 
General Manager.” 


So HERE I was looking with all my soul at 

one specimen of a bird bearing on its head a 
price ranging from five hundred up, and no way 
and no desire to capture it. Since it was there, 
sound and alert, possibly in some far corner 
of earth it might find a mate and perpetuate 
its species. At my hands, at least, it had its 
chance, while I never have seen another or 
heard of any one else who has. That one male 
specimen, flying alone, searching for a mate 
and its species, at a time when for many years 
a high price had been set on its head, was a 
pathetic figure. It was a blasting accusation. 
It was no wonder that strained “See? See?” 
came to me as the best interpretation of its 
call note. The bird might very well have been 
crying: 

“See? See? See what you have done to 
me! See what you have done to your beautiful 
land! Where are your great stretches of forest? 
Where are the fish-thronged rivers your fathers 
enjoyed? Where are the bubbling springs and 
the sparkling brooks? Why is this land parch- 
ing with thirst even in the springtime? Why 
have you not saved the woods and the water 
and the wild flowers and the rustle of bi 
wings and the notes of their song? See what 
you have done to me! Where a few years ag? 
I homed over your land in uncounted thou- 
sands, today I am alone. See me searching 
for a mate! See me hunting for a flock of my 
kind! See what you have done to me! Seel 
See! See!” 


Mrs. Porter’s next article, “The Lost While 
Wild Strawberries,” will appear in September 
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Peacock Feathers 
(Continued from page 82) 


have a young man. They do not know it, but 

my absence will give them a chance to find 
” 

a you are willing to let go so easily?” 

“ft will not be easy. But it may be best. 
My people are loyal, but my day will soon be 
over, and I’d rather leave them while they 

e,”” 
opal as strong and steadfast as a fine old 
oak. I envied him. And said so. 

“T wish I could face life as you do, father.” 

He smiled down at me. “We learn to face 
things as the years go on.” 

“Yet you don’t seem to be unhappy.” 

“We are never really unhappy if we stop 
thinking of happiness as the goal.” 

“What is the goal?” 

“The happiness of others.” ; 

I was impatient at that and told him so. “I 
mean to have happiness for myself.” 

I can not tell how much, in the days that 
followed, my inaction fretted me. As soon as 
Icould sit up, the nurses went away. Dora did 
the housework. Timothy played the part of 
valet, fetching and caring for me tirelessly. 
Mimi and my father went down each morning 
tolook after the affairs of the farm. They were 
a picturesque pair, for my father had doffed 
his black coat and was in corduroy, with a fur 
jacket and a fur cap that covered his ears. 
Mimi wore riding clothes. She seemed eter- 
nally busy, and my father sang her praises. 

“She can get more work out of the men than 
you or I. She has them all in the workshop 
now, making the fittings for the new poultry 
house.” 

“Why do we need a new poultry house?” 


“She is going to have lots of chickens in the 


spring. She can sell them in Denver at good 
prices.” 
“But we may not be here in the spring.” 
“Have you said that to Mimi?” 
“No.” 
“Why not?” 


“She doesn’t know that the ranch is mort- | 
gaged. She doesn’t know the desrerateness of 


my financial condition.” 
“Why don’t you tell her?” 
“T hate to burden her with it until I have to. 


And there’s no chance of a sale until spring.” | 


“But in the meantime she is going on with 
things—I think I should talk it over with her 
if I were you, Jerry.” 

“T will, some day.” 

Yet I found myself putting it off, and so 
February passed, and March came. And still 
Isat inactive by the fire. 


MMI had brought up to the house a whole 

family of new kittens and gave them one 
of the Indian baskets. The mother cat looked 
like a lovely tigress, but she was a friendly sort, 
and I liked to have her there on the hearth with 
her enchanting family to keep me company. 
To shorten my days, I tried to write a little. 
Yet the thing had somehow lost its savor I 
felt that I hated the tools of my trade—pen 
and pencil—typewriter. To write was, after 
all, adry-as-dust existence. I wanted to touch 
life. To ride with Mimi up the hills. To feel 
my horse under me. The wind in my face! 

For spring was upon us. The air was like 
Nine, warm, sweet wine that had yet a tang to 
it. The valley was all silver, emerald, and 
amethyst, the hills dark green or pale gold as 
the light clouds passed over them. 

My pulses pounded. Oh, the thing to do 
would be to stay here and learn the lore of the 
_ Then some day to write about it—as 
; ose old poets of England had written— And 

must write so that the people who had im- 
yi themselves should come streaming 
ut from their crowded cities to find the beauty 
of which T sang! 

' nad filled with the idea. I did not reflect 
Was again building castles. I forgot the 
os Sey, the sordid things, the discourage- 

nts. I wanted to talk it over with Mimi. 
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= OW can Zonite do all the 
things claimed for it?” 

This question has been 

asked by a number of people and 


can be answered in a sentence. 
“Zonite kills germs.” 


“But other antiseptics will kill 
germs,’’ you say. 


Yes—poisonous, burning com- 
pounds like bichloride of mer- 
cury and carbolic acid will kill 
germs, but they also destroy 
tissue. They cannot be used 
freely and at great strength on 
the human body. 


“Well, what about the non- 
poisonous antiseptics?”’ you ask. 
“They can be used freely on the 
human body. Certainly they are 
safe enough.”’ 


Quite true. Such mild antiseptics 
are safe but the really important 
thing is this: One bottle of Zonite 
will kill more germs than seven 
gallons of the strongest non- 
poisonous antiseptic! Yet Zonite, 
too, is absolutely safe. 


The Zonite handbook on the use 
of antiseptics in the home de- 
scribes the thorough protection 


onile 
is effective 
for many purposes 


— because it actually kills germs 


this new antiseptic brings to you 
and your family. Write for it. 


Use Zonite for 


Mouth Wash—Zonite will destroy 
breath odors arising from conditions in 
the mouth, act as an excellent preven- 
tive against gum diseases and will de- 
stroy the germs that cause respiratory 
diseases from coughs and colds to pneu- 
monia and diphtheria. 


Personal Hygiene—Zonite is the ideal 
antiseptic for personal hygiene in so far 
as the control of bacteria is concerned. 
It does not produce any poisonous or 
irritating effect and is extremely active 
in its destruction of all forms of bac- 
terial life. 


Poison Ivy—Zonite has been pro- 
nounced a specific for plant poisoning 
of this character. Its action is rapid and 
certain. 


Cuts and Wounds—Zonite is the 
form of antiseptic that prevented infec- 
tion of wounds in the Allied War 
Hospitals after all other known anti- 
septics had failed. 


Body Odors—Zonite is one of the 
most remarkable deodorants known to 
science. Its effect is almost instantane- 
ous. It leaves no lasting odor of its own. 


Insect Bites — Zonite applied to insect 
bites, tends to relieve irritation, reduce 
inflammation and prevent infection. 


Although a far more powerful 
germicide than carbolic acid, 


Zonite is non-poisonous, non- 


irritating and healing. 


5a 
. Ss 


ZONITE Propucts Co. Dw. J 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 
Please send me free copy of the 
D Zonite Handbook on Antiseptics 
O) Feminine Hygiene Booklet 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Don't buy Jar Rings blindly 
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A western demonstration agent introducing a lecture on 
meat canning made the following allusion to jar rings: 


“In buying dress goods you inquire from the clerk about 
the color and washability; whether it will stain, etc. In 
buying draperies you ask about permanency of color, etc. 
In buying food you inquire whether it is good, pure, etc. 
In buying fruit jar rings you ask the storekeeper for ‘a box 
of rings’ regardless as to brand, color, whether they will 
blow out, whether they will stand cold pack, etc. In other 
words you buy fruit jar rings blindly.” 


Every home canner should look for the bright red carton in 
which GOOD LUCK jar rubbers are packed. It is a con- 
spicuous object in good grocery, hardware and general stores 
from the rock bound coast of Maine to the golden sands of 
San Diego. You can’t be wrong when you buy GOOD LUCK 
rubbers. Always ask for 


‘GOOD @ LUCK 


JAR RUBBERS 


GOOD LUCK Jar Rubbers are sold by good grocery and hard- 
ware stores everywhere. They come packed in the case with 
the following well known brands of fruit jars: Atlas E-Z Seal, 
Atlas GOOD LUCK, Schram Ever Seal and Schram Acme. If 
your grocer does not keep them send 10 cents for sample dozen. 


For 6 Cents in Stamps 


We will mail you our book on Cold Pack Canning. 
It contains full instructions with sterilization tables 
and many novel and excellent recipes which your 
family will be sure to enjoy. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
20 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Peacock Feathers 


I wanted to tell my father that I would gy 
on the ranch and work, and out of my work 
build the structure of my masterpiece! 

But my father was not at home. He had 
been asked to preach in a schoolhouse some 
miles away. And Mimi came in dead tired 

She stood at one side of the fire and looked 
down at me. “I ought to dress, Jerry. But] 
am worn out. I think it is my punishment fy 
calling you a barbarian when you didn’t way 
to put on your dinner coat. I haven’t eye, 
energy enough to comb my hair.” 

“T like it as it is.” 

“Really, Jerry?” her voice was wistful, 

“Really.” 


HE was wearing her bright locks tied with, 
ribbon, as on the first day when I had geen 
her in the wood. She had taken off her coat 
and her silk waist was worn thin by map; 
washings. For the rest, she was in gray cond. 
roy, with her deerskin leggings. 

“How our theories fail, Jerry!’ she went » 
after a short silence. “I thought that what yw 
did in St. Louis ought to rule the world. By 
after a day like today, clothes don’t seem tp 
matter.” 

At dinner she tried to make conversation, 
but found it hard to keep awake. Dora ha 
set the table on the hearth, between us. Ther 
were no flowers or fruit for decoration. Mini 
had been too busy for such details, and I had 
been too indifferent. As for Dora, she had no 
time for the esthetic. And she liked to fry ow 
steaks and chops. I had an invalid’s appetite 
and wished for something more delicate. But 
Mimi ate with the zest of one who labor in 
the open air. 

After dinner Mimi crumpled up in her big 
chair on the hearth and went to sleep. The 
kittens were asleep, too, and the old cat, in 
their Indian beahat. Only I kept lonely 
vigil. 

As I looked at my little wife with her dis 
ordered hair, the old silk shirt, the mud on her 
corduroys, my mind went back to her as she 
had been that last night in Olga’s ballroom— 
like a rose, perfumed, exquisite. She belonged 
to that life and not to this. 

I wanted to stay up there in the hills—hutit 
wouldn’t be fair to Mimi. I wanted to live, to 
feel, and write out of the fulness of vivid er 
perience. But in the meantime, what of Mimi 
Would she be dulled by the difficulties we 
might encounter? Lose youth and lovelines 
in my struggle to achieve? 

The pendulum swung back and forth; my- 
self . . . Mimi, myself . . . Mimi, mysel 
... Mimi. . .! Finally it seemed to tick 
to the tune of the things my father had saidto 
me. “The goal is—the happiness of others.” 

A log fell on the hearth, and Mimi opened 
her eyes. “I am as bad as the pussycats,” she 
said; “I can’t keep awake when it is nice and 
warm.” 

“Go to bed, dearest, and get your rest:” 

“But I like it here with you and the pussy 
cats.” She sat up and untied the ribbon that 
bound her hair. “The only time I want a mail 
is when I am tired. I’d like to be brushed ani 
combed without having to raise a hand to do 
it.’ She shook out her red-gold mane. 

“You ought to have a maid. You ought t0 
have everything to make life easy.” 

She spoke with a touch of impatience. “Oh, 
no, Jerry, why should everything be easy fot 
me, when it is so hard for others? I’ve had# 
letter from Bernice. She is scrubbing floors 
a canteen in France—with men going by 
door, dead and dying, yet I cried today ovet* 
dead lamb. ; 

“It—it is dreadful over there, Jerry. Ica! 
bear to read about. it. And we ought to b 
helping them, and we aren’t. And why sh 
I worry if I have to work?” 

“But I worry.” ; 

“Don’t, please. Do you think if I were a 
up here I should be playing around in > 
Louis? TI should be in France, Jerry, scru 
floors with Bernice.” 
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[stared into the fire. “I might have gone if 
ithadn’t been for my leg. I had planned to do 
it, Mimi.” 2 

“And leave me? 

“Not here, Mimi. At that time, I thought 
it might be a solution for our problems. You 
could go back to St. Louis, and no one need 
ever know that our dreams had not come 
true—” 

Dead silence, then she came over and knelt 
beside my chair. “I—TI am glad you broke 

our leg, Jerry, if you were thinking such 
thoughts as that. And you might have died— 
for France.” . ae 

“Pd much rather live for you, Mimi. But 
it doesn’t sound very heroic to say it.” 

“J don’t want you to be a hero. I’m not a 
heroine. It is much nicer to be just—human,” 
she laid her cheek against mine. 

After a moment she drew ed from me. 
“Do you see this letter?” She flicked a finger 
towards the breast.pocket of her silk shirt, from 
which an envelope protruded. 

“Yes,” 

“It’s from Andy. Shall I read it to you? 
Perhaps you won’t like all of it. Perhaps I 
shan’t read all of it.’ But I felt you ought to 
know what he had written.” 

He had sent her, too, his picture—Lafayette 
Escadrille—and he was, in his uniform, very 
cocky and handsome. He wrote with the effect 
of an apology, but I could see behind the words 
his egotism, his assurance. 

“J am afraid I offended you, Mimi. But I 
wanted tomake you happy. Perhaps Chandler 
can do it, but I doubt it. You’re a good sport. 
I'll say that. To stick it out—” 

Mimi stopped there and sat back on her 
heels. “Oh, I’m going to burn it and not read 
any more. I wonder what he thinks he is? 
King Cophetua?” 

“Read the rest.” 

“Tt sounds much worse than I thought, 
Jerry.” 

“T don’t care how it sounds.” 

“It may hurt—” 

“T’ve been hurt before,” grimly. 

“Well, he says ‘to stick it out in that God- 
forsaken place.’ ” 

She laid down the letter to discuss that. “It 
isn’t God-forsaken, Jerry. So why should we 
care?” 

“I care. Iam going to take you away from 
it, Mimi.” 

“No,” sharply, “I won’t go.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because we’ve got to see it through, Jerry.” 

“But if it is going to make a drudge of you— 
tob you of your youth and beauty?” 

She made a little gesture of impatience. 
“Aren’t there other things besides youth and 
beauty? Jerry, I might be a nymph or a dryad 
for all you think of my mind and soul.” 

“It is your soul I love, Mimi.” 

“Is it? Then don’t talk so much about my 
looks. ” 

She leaned forward and dropped Andy’s 
letter, bit by bit, into the flames. The kittens, 
who had waked, watched her from their basket 
with bright eyes. When the letter had gone 
up in smoke, Mimi tore the picture across and 
laid it, too, on the coals. Andy’s handsome 
countenance writhed for a moment in the heat, 
then faded into a gray, charred wisp. 

Mimi turned and faced me, her cheeks 
scarlet. “There,” she said, “that’s the last of 
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[ WAS early in April that my father was 
called home by the illness of my grand- 
mother. _A telegram from Aunt Mary in- 
formed him that he must come at once. 
He was much disturbed. “I hate to leave 
you, Jerry.” 
. Sonny smile at him. “We shall get along 
a I was not so sure. Hayes was still un- 
rc to take hold of things, and I dreaded the 
} ac of added burdens for Mimi. I felt 
t my life of inactivity must cease; that I 
Must get to the lower level and direct the men: 













Fig Newtons, with their 
golden brown cake filled 
with real fig jam, not only 
taste good butare nourishing. 


N.B.C. Graham Crackers 
and milk make a nourishing 
lunch for both children and 
grown-ups. Their delicious 
nut-like flavor comes only 
from using real graham flour. 


Lorna Doone Shortbread 
is liked by the whole family. 
It tastes good eaten alone 
or with crushed fruits. 
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Jo Guide YOU 

in Selecting Kitchen 
Furniture 


The PORCELIRON dia- 
mond seal is a sign of long 
service. Look for it when 
you buy kitchen furniture. 


Write today for “WHITE 
MAGIC” the story of 
PORCELIRON, the sani- 
tary and durable vitreous 
enamel-steel substance used 
by nationally known manu- 
facturers for the porcelain 
parts of their kitchen cab- 
inets, tables, ranges and refrig- 
erators. It will aid you in 
selecting your new kitchen 
furniture. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON MEG. CO. 
Dept. 23, Beaver Falls, Penna. 


CANDY-—AII Kinds 
My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 


to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible, 
Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 8, Lynbrook, L. 1., N.Y. 


e Art Novelties 
At Home 


For Profit and Pleasure 


} ERE is a fascinating new occupation for men 


Spare time work at home. No 
previous experience necessary. Complete outfit 
furnished to members. Everything made so plain 
and clear a child can follow instructions. It 
sounds too good to be true but hundreds already 
know it is like a dream come true. 


Write for Free Book 


Members are taught to decorate beautiful Art Novelties, 
lamps, shades, tables, chairs, bookracks, also etching on 
copper and brass, also piliow tops, batik, etc. Complete 
instructions for opening an Art Corner in your, home. or 

Art Novelty Store, or selling to other stores. FJND OUT 
about this golden opportunity by oir ow SURAS seen wie 
You'll say vAt’s just what I've want 7 Mail 

coupon or ietter NOW enclosing 2c stamp. 


Fireside Industries 
Dept. 248. Adrian, Mich. 


and women. 


“46, 


y Gentlemen: 
Without obligation 
7 on my part, please 

7 send me, FREE, the 

@ book of Firesitie Industries, 

which tells how I may earn 

\f/ money at home by Decorating 

Art Novelties; also particulars of 

your Money-Making Guarantee and 

7ihe special co-operative privileges and 

7 services. I enclose two-cent stamp. 
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Mimi would thus be saved the strain and stress, 
and I would feel myself once more an important 
figure in the affairs of the farm. 

I shall never forget the charm of that first 
morning when I rode with Mimi down into the 
valley. The ranch was beautiful with bloom 
and teeming with new life. Whole regiments 
of ducklings were on their way to the streams 
which flowed cold from the mountains. The 
old hens marshalled battalions of chickens. 
The little pigs, russet and slant-eared, squealed 
vociferous welcome; the young Holsteins, their 
clear white banded with black, came con- 
fidingly to meet us. The capricious colts took 
to their heels at our approach, then charged 
back to the fence to be petted. As for the 
.ambs and pigeons, they were, to use Mimi’s 
extravagant phrase, “simply heavenly.” As 
she stood in the clear sunshine, she made an 
enchanting picture, with the lambs crowding 
close, the pigeons circling above her head. 

And what shall I say of all that lovely world 
about us? The streams singing as they rushed 
down from the high peaks? The mountains, 
their white tops set like mammoth magnolias in 
bouquets of gold and chrysoprase, the valleys 
circling them with ribbons of jade? 

I fought against the thought of leaving it all. 
Here was my domain. Here was beauty, in- 
spiration, the promise of a future. 


E MADE our rounds so slowly that when 

the noon-hour arrived, there was still much 
to be done. So we had our lunch brought in a 
basket to one of the big hay barns, through 
whose wide doors the sun streaming in filled the 
shadowy spaces with amber light. 

We sat on heaped-up mounds of dry alfalfa 
to eat our sandwiches. From the rafters the 
pigeons fluttered down to be fed—lovely 
creatures, some of them with snowy plumage, 

| others iridescent, one of them a tawny fellow 
with an upturned ruff. 

To many of them Mimi had given names. 
Pierrot, if you please, was the tawny one. 

“Because he is such a clown,’’ Mimi ex- 
plained. “It helped a lot, when you were sick, 
to have them love me. Do you know, Jerry, 
that until I came here I had never had a pet? 
| I had never spent a moment of my life in the 

real country. My grandfather had an estate 
| on the North Shore, and we went there in sum- 
| mer or abroad. Mother adored the French 
| resorts, and we stayed in the big hotels.” 

Pierrot fluttered to her shoulder. She broke 
off a bit of bread and fed him. ‘I should hate 
to think, Jerry, that a child of mine should be 
deprived of this.” 

A child of Mimi’s! The wonder of the 
thought flooded me with a warmth greater 
than that of the sun. Yet I dared not tell her 
what I felt lest I break the spell of the moment. 

She went on, musingly: “A child, it seems 
to me, should know a world like this—not a 
man-made world of high buildings, but a world 
like the one we have seen this morning—with 
all the little ducks going down to swim, and 
the darling old hens fussing over their chicks, 
and our precious Puss-cat and her kittens. And 
I never knew. Jerry, I sometimes feel as if I 
were a Columbus discovering a continent.” 

As she leaned toward me, bright as the dawn, 
I was aware of her, for the first time, as a god- 
dess-woman, one who belonged to ripe fields 
and fruitful orchards, to the sea, the sky, the 
stars! I had never before thought of her like 
that. She had seemed so much a part of the 
background against which she had moved as 
a girl that I had not been able to separate her 
from it. Even when I had brought her to the 
ranch, I had hoped I might keep her sheathed in 
Juxury. I had not wanted her to share the com- 
mon lot. What had she to do with hardness? 

Yet she had found for herself that which I 
had never found for her—the beauty of age-old 
experience. Ignoring the sordidness, she had 
| discovered the essential. All about her was 

life in its superlative expression, and she had 
interpreted its meaning. 





Even then, I could not quite believe in the 
amazing transformation. For, after all, was 
she not Mimi Le Brun, whose pride had mage 
me dress for dinner, whose humiliation haq 
been complete when our poverty had been re 
vealed to Andy, who had flung back at me my 
dreams? 

So I said. “Would you hate to leave it?” 

“Leave what, Jerry?” 

“The ranch.” 

“Why should we leave it?” 

“T am afraid we can’t afford to stay.” 

I saw the brightness struck from her face as 
if by a blow. “What do you mean?” 

I told her. Of our financial difficulties, 0f 
the mortgages. Of my thought that if we went 
to New York I might make a living by my pen, 
If we sold the ranch we could be—at least, for 
a time—comfortable. 

“Oh, comfortable,” she flung out. “Ts that 
all you think about, Jerry?” 

I flushed. “I want you to have an easier 
life, Mimi.” 

“Like Curlylocks on a cushion—? Well, | 
don’t want it. Jerry, why didn’t you tell me 
all this before?” 

“Because I hoped that I might save you 
from worry. I felt that I had dragged you low 
enough.” 

“Jerry,” her voice was sharp, “don’t!” 

I had no words for that, and a silence fel 
between us. Pierrot was again on Mimis 
shoulder, his tawny plumage matching, in that 
amber light, the tawny flame of her own locks 

At last Mimi said, hardly above a whisper: 
“My marriage to you has not dragged me 
down. It has lifted me up, Jerry.” 

Oh, who could have expected this of the gir 
whom I had loved because of the proud lift of 
her head, her delicate poise, her peacock’s 
feather? Here was a womanliness which seemed 
to enfold me. It was as if my soul was gar 
mented with light. 

Scarcely able to speak for the emotion which 
overwhelmed me, I stammered, ‘Tell me what 
you mean, Mimi.” ; 

“T can’t analyze it. I only—know. Some- 
thing wonderful has waked in me. I first knew 
it when they brought you home to me. I could 
never go back to the old desires, the old 
ambitions.” 

She was kneeling now beside me, “Oh, Jerry, 
if you had died,” she breathed, and hid her face 
against my coat. 

I smoothed her hair. Pierrot fluttered up 
and out into the sunlight. Except for the 
pigeons who cooed among the rafters, we wert 
alone among the golden shadows. 

“Mimi,” I whispered, “I did not die, because 
the good Lord let me live—for this—” 
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ELL, after that, I poured out my heart to 

her. I told her of my aspirations. 0 
my sense of unutterable failure. “I’ve been 
dreamer of dreams. Perhaps even now I am 
dreaming something which can not come (0 
pass.” 

“Nothing can fail if we work—together.” 

It was settled then and there that we should 
stay on the ranch, that some day it should be 
a shining palace. Our faith would build it- 
not in a month or a year, but in the years! 
come. For our immediate needs was a stretch 
of timber-land which we must sacrifice, and 
the crops were good, we might tide over the 
winter. lie 

“But why look forward until the winter: 
Mimi demanded. “We will live each day tothe 
limit.” E* 

So her courage sustained me. Nothitg 
seemed impossible. Nothing was indeed = 
possible with such faith behind it. ; 

In May my grandmother died, and in June 
my father came back to us and brought wi 
him Aunt Mary. The cherry orchards wi 
red with fruit when they arrived, and It 
Aunt Mary: 
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“The cherries match your red cape. You 
vear it often. 
"Fe you know,” she told me, “that toward 
the last my mother liked to have me wear it? 
She said it warmed her.” 

Aunt Mary and my father were not to return 
to the parsonage. The young preacher who 
had taken my father’s place had proved worthy 
of the mantle which was so gladly bequeathed 
tohim. My father was to preach in the school- 
house on the mountain. And he was to help 
with the work on the ranch. Hayes was better, 
but would be employed for the summer at the 
hotel, Dora was staying on with us. Aunt 
Mary took entire charge of the household, and 
Mimi was thus left free to ride with me, to 
work with me, and, as the fall days came, to 
sit by the fire and put infinitesimal stitches 
in yards of fine white muslin. 

So winter came once more, and the snow 
shut us in. And on Christmas morning we 
lighted a candle on a tiny tree in honor of our 
small son—Stephen. 

We named him after my father. I wanted 
him to be like my father. And like his mother. 
What better inheritance could he have than 
that? 

All the little Hayses came down to see the 
tree, and Aunt Mary brought in the baby, 
wrapped in her red cloak. 

And Timothy Hayes said: “He makes me 
think of Snow White and Rose Red. If he had 
a fairy godmother, what gift would you ask 
her to give him?” 

He was very serious about it, so I, too, be- 
came serious, though I felt that all the bells 
of the world should be ringing, with a son like 
that; and Mimi strong, thank God! and happy. 

But I set myself to answer Timothy. ‘The 
greatest gifts are a simple soul and a steadfast 
heart.” 

I could see that Timothy was disappointed. 
He wanted something more spectacular— 
diamonds, perhaps, as big as roc’s eggs! Or 
pearls worth a king’s ransom! 
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T WAS after our son was born that Mimi 

wrote to her mother. They had had little 
correspondence. But now that she had a child 
of her own, my little wife felt there should be 
between herself and her own mother, if pos- 
sible, sympathy and understanding. 

“I want her to know the truth,” she 
said, “that we haven’t any money. She 
has a right to feel hurt that we haven’t 
helped her.” 

An answer came back immediately. Mrs. 
Le Brun was married to a man of large fortune 
whom she had met in Florida. The announce- 
ment came in the same mail. 

“T did not tell you before, Mimi, because you 
seemed to have no interest in my affairs. I 
was much surprised to find that you were not 
rolling in wealth. Everybody here has an idea 
that Jerry has shut you up in a sort of feudal 
castle, and that you dine on gold plate and 
have phalanxes of servants. You had better 
come back to St. Louis and let me make you 
comfortable. I must ‘say, however, that I am 
surprised you did not name the boy after your 
grandfather.” 3 ‘ 

Mimi, folding up the letter, said: “She can’t 

understand, of course. I couldn’t let her do 
things forme. But she means well.” 
BP yoo - speak of what her mother had 
Sid g ne Senator’s name for our boy. I 
I knew that she had hidden away in her heart 
the memory of her grandfather and all he had 
meant to her. Even in the midst of her hap- 
Piness, the hurt was still there. 


I? WAS when the spring came that we began 
eh feel the pressure of the great war. Food 
Wy, ere needed. We tilled and planted. 
go eenrvested. Our crops sold. I had no time 
o fe. Twas down among my men, leading 

Mm, and at the same time learning. Mimi’s 


Peacock Feathers 


hens and ducks went regularly to Denver. And 
the trademark on her boxes of fresh eggs was 
a peacock’s feather! 

We had a pair of peacocks now—the fore- 
runners of the future appendages to our shining 
palace! They trailed their gorgeousness on 
what would some day be our terraces. Mimi 
made a screen of their feathers, set between 
glass, and it winked at our fire with all its 
scintillating eyes. 

So a year passed—two, and our country went 
into the war. More need now for planting, for 
harvesting. Our ranch assumed, all at once, 
a national importance. The patriotism of the 
men who tilled the soil was set side by side 
with that of the men who fought in the 
trenches. 

No time to write! But how I lived! Wresting 
from the rich earth all that it would give. Put- 
ting in potatoes, cabbages, corn—-sowing every 
spare acre in wheat. Aunt Mary dried and 
canned our fruits and vegetables. Mimi 
gathered together groups of the mountain 
women and taught them to conserve. 

As for my father, it was marvellous to see 
him. Strong in body and in spirit, he tramped 
over the hills. He found remote habitations 
and took to them good cheer and the gospel. 
He took also his own idealistic belief that men 
should fight for great causes. And he brought 
in many recruits. 


ANOTHER year of it, and then the JArmi- 
stice. There was time now to take stock of 
ourselves, to find that out of our dynamic ener- 
gies, we had won experience. We could go on 
with security. The future held for us no fears. 
The letters which came now from overseas 
told us that Bernice and Lionel were still stay- 
ing on in Paris. Lionel’s stories were attract- 
ing much attention. It was, indeed, not long 
before he wrote the book which brought him 
fame. Andy had been wounded and had been 
decorated for distinguished service. Olga’s 
husband, although he had a German name, 
had fought on the side of the Allies. 

We had paid Olga what we owed her. She 
had not wanted to take it, but we had insisted. 
Since then we had heard nothing from her. 

In June, following the Armistice, my wife 
and I rode up one day from our morning’s 
work and found Aunt Mary in a flutter. 

“A lady telephoned,” she said. “She and 
her husband are coming to dinner.” 

Dinner meant for us, at that time, our mid- 
day meal. We had, during the war, sacrificed 
some of our formalities and had adopted the 


mountain customs. We often had unexpected | 


guests, so Mimi took the news lightly. 

‘Who is it?” 

Aunt Mary’s eyes danced. She was antici- 
pating the sensation her words would make. 
“Tt is your step-grandmother.” 

“Olga?”?, Mimi’s tone was incredulous. 


“Yes. And Dora has stewed chicken and 
dumplings.” 
I knew Dora’s stewed chicken dinners. 


Served country style. Allon one platter. De- 
licious. Primitive. 

“She’d better add a salad,” Mimi directed, 
then hurried to her room. “I’ve got to dress,” 
she said, over her shoulder. 

I followed her. ‘Don’t dress, my dear.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you are simply stunning as you 
are.” 

“?Tunning,” echoed small Stephen, who had 
accompanied me. 

Stephen had a tawny mane like his mother’s. 
Otherwise he resembled me. 

“You are two of a kind,” Mimi told us, “say- 
ing the same things and standing there with 
your hands in your pockets.” 

Stephen’s pockets were in knickers of orange 
linen which matched his mane. “I like my 
hands in them,” was his somewhat smug re 
sponse, “and I like to say the same things as 
Daddy.” 

Mimi laughed, “Well, run along now, and 
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you and Daddy wash your hands and faces 
I’ve got to fix my hair.” ‘ 

Then, as she reached the door, she said, 4 
wonder why Olga is coming, Jerry?” } 

“Perhaps to show us her husband.” 

“She seems able to annex husbands easily,” 
coolly, “doesn’t she?” , 

She could not even then, you see, be quite 
fair to “the Ogre.” 

When later she joined us in the living-room 
she was glowing with her quick toilette, She 
had put on a fresh silk shirt and wore a tie of 
her favorite blue, but she was still in her riding 
clothes. 

A huge limousine lumbered, presently, y 


the hill. The roads were, at that time, rough 
and the chauffeur’s face wore a look of extreme 
exasperation. As he came at last to a stop be. 


fore our modest domicile, the look of exaspera- 
tion gave way to one of ill-concealed contempt, 


& 
Cc He touched his hat in a perfunctory manner 
and got down to open the door of the car, 
But I was before him, and was saying with 


all my heart, “Olga, how good of you to come!” 
Her florid countenance was set in more 


upon a Foster Ideal Spring. You’ll find mature lines than when I had last seen it, 
120 Sori n but she was beaming as she held out her hand 


increased comfort in its finely tem- P gs py 

pered, sagless, upright spirals—greater of Comfort “Aren’t you surprised, Jerry? And you 
ease in its thorough, body-fitting, spine haven’t met Max?” 

support. There’s a logical reason too. The face of the man beside her was as beam- 


: : ing as her own. There was something very 
The Foster Ideal is all bedspring. It . appealing in their eager friendliness, 


puts buoyant resiliency under every : I am sure that Mimi saw it as I did. For she 
inch of your body while you sleep. put her arms about Olga and kissed her. And 


That’s the secret. Ask your dealer. VRO Olga’s eyes filled suddenly with tears. 
ge “You are a darling,” she said, “to give me 


Write for booklet that tells how , such a welcome.” 
to get a better night’s sleep. : “I’d be a beast,” said Mimi, and meant it, 
oy — ‘ “if I didn’t.” 

FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. : ee Our guests swept into our ugly house and 

js “ : a did not see its ugliness. They saw only its 
St. Louis, Mo. Utica, N. Y. nL hospitality. The air was cool, and chee tap 
a little fire on the hearth. 

The table was very attractive with its gray 
linen squares, its centerpiece of pale marsh 
violets. We stood while my father said grace. 
I can’t tell you how proud I was of him, with 
his pleasant voice, his straight figure, and his 
fine head. 

Olga sat at my right, and as I talked to her 
I was aware that she had, indeed, found hap- 
piness. She had never been quite at ease with 
her Senator husband—with his _ fastidious 
tastes, his aristocratic habits. She had always 
been self-conscious in the society of those with 
whom she had mingled as his wife. She was 
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LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS Across the table she challenged Mim 
Room E-2474 Clifford Lewis, Pres. Washington, D.c. | frankly. ‘So you are really glad you marti 

. him?” 

y And Mimi said lightly: ‘He is priceless, 
/ | Olga. I couldn’t do without him.” 
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ionel. I have always felt you ought to 

a even when I wouldn’t admit it.” ; 

“Of eeeeather had wanted me to have it 

have said so.” 

a9 iid say so.” Some of the pink had faded 

from Olga’s cheeks. “I came across an old 

diary of his the other day. Max hasit. Show 
it to Mimi, Max.” } 

Her husband brought out of his pocket a 
small book bound in black leather. He turned 
the pages until he found a certain date, then 
handed it to my wife. 

She read it, flushed and paled, then read 
aloud what the Senator had written. 

“J ought to change my will. Mimi must 
have her share. Tomorrow I will speak to 
Fie never spoke to me,” Olga explained. 
“Qh, I hope you will believe that. He died the 


next day.” 


E DID believe it. Whatever other faults 

she might have, Olga was not dishonest. 
She had laid the diary away without looking 
into it, and it was only by chance that she had 
got it out again, hoping to find certain memo- 
randa which might relate to other affairs. 

Mimi, holding the little book close, said, 
“Jt isn’t the money which matters so much, 
but the fact that he thought of me.” 

She was finding it very hard to get control 
of herself, and I knew that tears were near the 
surface. So I spoke for her. 

“We are very happy here. I am not sure 
that money could make us happier.” 

“Well, it could make life easier,” said the 
practical Olga. “You know that, Jerry.” 

And then Mimi flung a question at her, 
“Why should life be easy?” 

“Oh, well, everybody knows,” Olga informed 
her with a certain complacency, “that it is 
much nicer that way.” 

She knew it, at any rate. She came ofa stock 
which measured its felicities by feather-beds 
and rocking chairs and huge feasts four times 
a day. And her modern interpretation of the 
things which make people happy was her puffy 
black and gold furniture, her luxurious limou- 
sine, her fat chocolate cakes with her coffee. 

Each to his own ideal! There was Mimi, 
slender as a boy, fit as a fiddle, ready to ride 
with the best of us, her mind meeting keenly 
the problems of the day’s work—her heart 
satisfied! 





“And anyhow,” Olga was saying, “if you | 
don’t want the money for yourself, you will 
want it for the boy.” 

“Stephen! Oh, why should I want it fer 
Stephen?” was Mimi’s impetuous demand. “I 
don’t want him to lean on the thought of an 
inheritance, as Lionel and I leaned. It colored 
everything for us. Some day we were to have 
grandfather’s money; the time between was 
simply to be bridged over as best we could. 
Why, until Jerry was ill, I never knew there 
was anything in me that would count. Iam not 
sure that I can make you understand. Every- 
body liked me »ecause I was good-looking and 
wore pretty clothes. But I had never really 
liked myself.” : 

She was putting it in her whimsical way, 
smiling a little as she said it. But I knew she 
was in dead earnest. She had won her own 
self-respect by achievement. Few women of 
her class ever know the thrill of that feeling. 

Her bright glance surveyed us. “Of course, 
this doesn’t mean that I am going to renounce 
the pomp and vanities of the world. I am 
human, and J know what money will mean to 
us up here. But I am half afraid of it—” 

I knew that she was afraid for Stephen. I 
held out my hand to her. 

Why should we be afraid of anything?” I 
asked her, 

Posy came over and sat on the arm of my 
hair. “Well, I’m not, really. And it will be 
wonderful, won’t it, Jerry, to build our— 
shining palace?” p 
Pte gm leaped to meet hers. The 
te thes par _ had once despaired had come 
by & sd was glad it had not come be- 

y wife was mine, and I was hers, in 
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cost ten times as much! Always $1.00 
a box. Compactes, $1.00. 

So that you may keep your own com- 
plexion at its loveliest with the Armand 
Beauty Aids, we offer you this Week-end 
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Vanishing Cream; a box of Armand 
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value. Clip this coupon and mail it to- 
day. With the Week-end Package comes 
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a booklet of happiness secrets. Ad- 
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1 C6. l On al Dp a way we could never have been had we not 
ie dee. been tested and tried. We had fought shoulder 
“ss << E to shoulder in the battle of life. We would 
ni ed eine « 


reach the heights together. 
8 


HE money which Olga at once made Over to 
us changed, to some extent, our mode gf 
living. We have a long, low house, as enchant. 
ing as the one I pictured when as a boy] 
listened to Uncle Jerry’s glowing eloquence 
We have books and a big car which keep a 
in touch with the outside world. My wif 
wears shimmering silken evening things, anj 
Aunt Mary, for the first time in her life, owns 
a dinner gown—it is like a flame, and she loves 
it. My father preaches in a little church which 
we have built for him on the mountain si¢ 
and its bells call the people from far and wid: 
to worship. 

Yet our days are, as a rule, busy ones. Mini 
and I manage the farm. We have blooded 
stock and pedigreed poultry; our little ducks 
still go down to the water to swim. Ministil] 
coddles her old hens, looks after the lambs, 


ENGLANDER COIL SPRINGS }} | ‘"And‘our small Stephen grows sturij-s 


OR sound, restful sleep that comes with perfect relaxation of mus- lad who belongs to the hills and sky, to the 
F = Ng nerves, ps 4 your beds i PR EANDER Coil forest and streams. He has no thought of hi 
Springs. So softly does this resilient spring yield to the form of the inheritance. He has a thousand things to do, 
body, that to sleep on it is “like sleeping on a pillow.” Sag-proof. As for the rest, we can only pray that God wil 

Guaranteed to give years of service. Uncovered—therefore sanitary. keep him. _ 
Made to fit metal or wood beds. Write for’name of nearest dealer. Our happiest days are those when Mimi and 
Sold by leading Furniture and Department Stores Stephen and I ride up into the mountains~ 
f ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO., 100-E West 32nd St., NewYork, N.Y. Mimi in gray tweed or corduroy, in her hat the 
Illustrated Booklet. Factories: Brooklyn, Chicago, Boston- In Canada: Dominion Bedstead Co., Montreal tip of a peacock’s feather as when I first saw 

SPRINGS — i: : ‘ 
RH Sometimes we ride for days, seeking some 
DIVANS € COTS high clear lake—reaching timberline, breath. 
ing the thin upper air. We have nights under 
| the stars, when, with Stephen asleep, we talk 
of the things my father said to me long year 
before, by a lily-scented pool. 

“No one can be rich, Jerry, with a starved 
soul.” 

We know, Mimi and I, that it is not ou 
money which makes us rich, nor is it, indeed, 
our achievements. It is rather our aspirations, 
and our love of each other and the boy. 

Some day I am going to write the book which 
I have planned. But the time has not yet 
come. Meanwhile, I have penned these simple 
chronicles—of a boy who dreamed, and ofa 
girl who made his dreams come true. 


e , 3 : | THe END 
Arrowhead ) | . 3 Betty Goes to the Beach in 


Ankle-Clinging August 


HOS IERY i ‘ (Continued from page 49) 


. Directions: Provide yourself with a paitot 
For all the Family ; scissors and a rubber band. It is best to paste 

the whole sheet on another sheet and put 
“Miami”—is a chiffon stocking of under a weight to dry before cutting out. Cut 
gossamer sheerness—so fine that it the two slits marked A and B on the lower 
seems made of mist. Yoi will never edge of the doll. From the back of the dol 
cease to wonder at its ability to stand insert one end of the rubber band and slips 
long wear and that it can be bought at bow through each loop to keep it from pulling 
an astonishingly low price. Ask to out. Put your first two fingers through the 
see the fashionable new colors. rubber band at the back of the doll, and they 
will make cunning little legs for Betty to dane 
about with. 

Nore: See the illustration at the top of tht 
page. So that your fingers will appear tol 
Ricumonp Hosiery Mitts, Inc. of the same length, roll one end of the pap 

Established 1896 shoes around and paste on or near the dotteé 
line according to the size of your inges 
When you want to use the legs and base that 
you have cut out, carefully remove the rubber 
band and insert the tabs A and B from the 
back of the doll. Cut the slot near the end 
the base marked with dotted lines. Bend 
hooked end back and around so that you @ 
insert the hook into the slot, and Betty w@ 
stand by herself. Insert the hair ribbon 0 
slot in Betty’s head. 
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on the porch to greet him. 


The Last Adventure 
(Continued from page 57) 
The fact that she’s weak and worthless is 


enough to make you champion her. All right. 
['ll carry her up to the barn and give her some 


aromatic. When she’s able to get onto her 
feet again, a square meal will complete her 
cure.” 


Thus it was that a mongrel came to that 
home of thoroughbred collies. Nobody could 
be found to claim her. So she remained at 
The Place. The Mistress named her “‘Unrdine,’ 
because she had risen from the waters. 

Undine was a meek and gentle and timorous 
creature. Gratefully and cringingly she re 
warded the care lavished on her. For the first 
time in her life she was receiving food instead 
of fright; care instead of kicks. She throve on 
the new treatment. Unobtrusive, gladly con- 
tent to sleep in the barn and to confine her 
wanderings to the stable yard and the vegetable 
garden, she was little trouble to any one. 

The astonishing change from starvation to 
good fare made her into another animal. In 
Jess than a month her scraggy body was round- 
ing out into lines of comparative grace. Health, 
and an occasional brushing from the Mistress, 
gave her coat a certain luster and growth. Al- 
ways she would remain a mongrel. Always 
she would remain cowed and stupid and 
homely. But she was no longer a scarecrow. 


OLF constituted himself her staunch pro- 

tectorandchum. He was strangely human 
in many ways. It is a human trait, for instance, 
to care more for those whom we have helped 
than for those who have helped us. And this 
trait was strong in Wolf. Always he seemed to 
remember he had saved Undine from death, 
and the deed appeared to bind him to her for 
any future services. 

He would forsake his big collie chum, Bobby, 
fora ramble with the homely mongrel who re- 
warded his friendliness with slavish adoration. 
He would fly furiously at any of the other 
thoroughbred collies of The Place that re- 
sented with snarl or grow] the presence of the 
plebeian Undine among them. 

The Mistress and the Master viewed with 
secret amusement this new friendship of their 
little old chum, Wolf. Very dear had Wolf be- 
come to them both, in these past few years. 
At ten, he had the vigor and fire of a three- 
year-old. His compactly powerful body had 
not yet taken on the blur of fat. His big dark 
eyes were still clear and bright. His teeth were 
unyellowed. Only by a few white hairs in his 
black eyelashes and by a slight silvering of the 
muzzle and by an occasional indisposition to 
romp did he show that Time was beginning to 
lay a gently heavy hand on him. Once in a 
great while, into his face would creep, fleetingly, 
the unmistakable and infinitely pathetic expres- 
sion of an old dog. But for the most part he 
showed not an outward sign of age. 

The Indian Summer of his adventurous life 
had set in, 


but imperceptibly. His days were sunnily 


happy at The Place, and now that Laddie and | 


Bruce were gone, he stood first in the affections 
of the woman and the man he worshiped. 

When at last Undine waxed sleek and 
healthy, the Master found a home for her. A 
farmer who lived some two miles from The 
Place, on the far side of the railroad tracks, 
wanted a dog. He came to The Place to price 
a collie puppy. But as such a pup was beyond 
his means, he was induced to accept Undine 
as a gift. 

He and his family quickly grew fond of the 
gentle and timid mongrel. — They made a pet 


of her. Undine’s housing problem seemed 
definitely settled. But Wolf thought other- 
wise. So did Undine. 


_ Aweek after the mongrel had been inducted 
into her new abode, the Master came down- 
stairs and on to the veranda one morning, to 
find Wolf and Undine waiting, side by side, 


For the past two years, winter and summer, 


But it had set in benignly and all | 





Is the lighting equipment of your 
home as attractive as the other fur- 
nishings? Do you know that charm- 
ing modern designs in chandeliers and 
brackets can now be obtained at 
moderate prices and can be installed 


without fuss or muss. 


Let us send you a copy of our bro- 
chure, Distinctive Designs for Home 
Lighting, which will be of interest to 


you whether you are building a new 
home or planning improvements in 


an old one. 


Your name and address on a postcard will 
bring you a copy of this helpful booklet 


by return mail. 


BEARDSLEE 
CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


221 South Jefferson St. 


CHICAGO 


Look for this trademark on 
the lighting equipment you 


buy. 


of QUALITY. 





VAUGHAN RIGID FLAT DRAPERY EXTENSION ROD 
Ingenious and distinctive construction of brackets makes it easy to put up and take dow” rod, 
Cannot sag 
The Vaughan Rod slips into place and stays there 


Rod always in perfect alignment 


It is your guarantee 








Curtain fits close to wall. 
Name on every rod. If 


Single, doubie or triple. Satin finish 


Write for complete information, sending dealer's name. 


( your dealer cannot supply you we will 


E. W. Vaughan, Worcester, Massachusetts 








Stieff Silver 


Is superior 


There is an endearing charm 
about Stieff Silver which 
grows with possession and 
use, 


Compare it with others in 
beauty, and weight and work- 
manship. 


Solid Sterling Silver (925/1000 
fine) and Handwrought in our 
own factory for sale direct 
(not through dealers). 

Write for large book of pho- 
tographic reproductions: Pro- 
gressive Gift Plan; and other 
literature 


Stieff Rose Pattern 


Lemon Fork, wt. .45 oz 
] 


0% 
35 0Z.. 2.7% 


6.00 


THE STIEFF COMPANY 
Makers of Handwrought Silverware 
17 N. Liberty St. 
Factory: 311 W. Redwood Street 


Baltimore, Md. 
Address Dept. M 


Lettuce Fork, wt. 
6 Tea Spoons, wt. 4.35 oz.. 


Stieff 
Rose Pattern 
Olive Spoon 
Wt. .70 oz, 
$1.56 each 


get this Baby 
Perfection Book 


And We Will Give 
You This Handsome 
Nursery Temperature Gauge 





Every mother needs this com- 

plete baby manual which care- 

fully and thoroughly explains 

many things which you must 

know in order to guard your 

baby’s health, This book tells you 

15) | how and what to feed the baby, 

9 how to give proper exercises— 

*) everything about the care of the 

baby. It contains illustrated 

charts and pages for keeping a 

record of your baby’s growth, 
weight, etc. 

This book was prepared and written 
by baby experts for the creators of 
the famous Rock-A-Bye line of nur- 
sery specialties. We will send it to 
you, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00 in 
cash or money order—no checks 

Get a Rock-A-Bye Swing for your 
baby, at your dealer or by mail. 


PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2721 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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Wes ALWays onthe 508, 
tO SAVEAMONE Y 


A 


O NOT confuse the Better Brush Rep- 
resentative with other persons who 
call at your door offering brushes. The 
Better Brush man has but one mission—to 
save you money on high-quality brushes. 
And he’s always on the job. His calls are 

repeated regularly at frequent intervals. 
Better Brushes are made for more than 
Better Brushes a score of uses. All are the finest that 
for less money money and skill can produce. They cost 
you less than other brushes of comparable 

7 ~~ is Pe quality. 
Brush. It sells. for Better Brushes are sold only in the home. 
only $5.45. Other It will pay you to wait for an early visit 
aut eneioe offer from the Better Brush Representative in 
; your community. 


BETTER 
‘ BRUSHES 


Palmer, Massachusetts 





Make your housework a pleasure— 


the Institute will show you how 


If you want more time for your husband, for your children, for your 
clubs; if you want to save on your household expenses; if you want to 
cook delicious dishes, or do your work better in less time and with less 
effort—get these bulletins. They are prepared by the famous Good 
Housekeeping Institute and represent expert investigation. 


pact wag Dressings : 1 Cleaning Methods that Save 
fegetable Main Dishes . . . 5 Labor . eon wren ee, 
Ev ery-day Vegetables . . . 25 © Machine Washing without Boil- 
Pies and Pastries . . . . . P es 
Desserts in Variety . . . . Se St ee 
Jellies, Jams and Pickles . . 25 (0 Canning by Safe Methods . 
Fish and Shellfish Cookery. . 25c¢ 0 Kitchens Planned for Con- 
Kitchen, Laundry and Cleaning venience mS a te 
ee ES Fi . 
my a Fireless Cookery 
[j Oil cloth “Cooking Temper- Be is na pin “ 
ature Chart”. Pee Besucher ° (1) Cooking by Temperature 
ek SS eae } Cloth-Covered Spring Back 
j “Household Devices Tested and Binder to hold above bul- 


Approved” —a 64-page book. 20c letins $1.00 


Check the Bulletins you want and send money order, check er stamps 
for full amount. (Do not send cash.) Write name and address clearly. 
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The Last Adventure 


Wolf had slept at night on an old coat on th 
couch in the Master’s study. Vastly proud wa 
the little collie of his indoor sleeping quarter, 
The study windows stood open all night, in 
warm weather. (A burglar might as safely 
have stepped on a rattlesnake as to have ye. 
tured in through one of those windows with 
Wolf on guard inside.) Occasionally, in the 
early morning, Wolf would jump out through 
an open window for a stroll of the grounds 

Apparently, he had gone out much earlier 
than usual, on this particular morning, or dy 
he had sallied forth during the night. Som. 
how he had found his way to the two-mile 
distant farmhouse across the tracks—wher 
never had he been taken and which he had 
located nobody knew how. His discovery of 
Undine’s new abode was one of the many un. 
explainable things about Wolf. 

Thither had he gone in search of his home. 
sick friend, Undine. He had chewed diligently 
at the rope with which she was tied to her 
kennel-coop, and at last he had severed it 
Then he had escorted her back to The Place. 

Now, with jaws agrin and white feet dancing 
and tail wildly wagging, he greeted the scowl. 
ing Master. Wolf was monstrous proud of his 
nocturnal exploit. At the Master’s mild r. 
proof, he sought to look crestfallen. But the 
attempt was a failure. Unquestionably the 
collie felt a dramatic thrill at his own clever. 
ness in finding and releasing and bringing 
home again the undesired mongrel. 


FTER breakfast, Wolf was shut up in the 
study, to his great indignation. The Mis 
tress and the Master motored over to the fam 
with the unwilling Undine. There the mongrel 
was received with joy by the whole family, who 
had been standing sadly in front of her empty 
kennel, viewing the chewed rope. 

“Better try a chain, next time,” advised the 
Master. ‘“‘Wolf’s teeth are like shears, Be 
sides, he has taught her the trick, now. She'll 
probably gnaw her own rope in two without 
his help. Buy a strong chain, instead. Even 
Wolf can’t bite through that.” 

“T’ll do still better,’ volunteered the farmer. 
“T’ve got a roll of chicken wire left over from 
fencing my hen-yard. I'll build a wire m 
around Undine’s coop. Then she won’t need 
to be tied up, at all. She’ll be more comfort: 
able, anyhow, in a run-yard than tugging ata 
rope. It’ll give her more space to move around 
in.” 

“So that’s settled,” observed the Master as 
they drove homeward. ‘‘We’ve seen the last 
of the unlovely Undine. Poor old Wolf! He'll 
miss her.” ; 

“Tf he misses her,” said the Mistress with 
quiet certainty, ‘‘he’ll find some way to bring 
her back to The Place. I know Wolfie. What 
he wants to do, he does.” ‘ 

“Nonsense!” scoffed the Master in true 
masculine superiority. ‘Wolf is pretty clever. 
But he won’t be able to bite a hole in a chicken 
wire wide enough to let Undine through. No, 
thank goodness, we’ve seen the last of her!” 

The Mistress made no reply. Seldom did 
she argue. Far more seldom was she mistaken 
in one of her conjectures. So it was that she 
felt no surprise at all, next morning, when 
and her husband came out on the veranda be 
fore breakfast, to find Wolf and the humbly 
ingratiating Undine awaiting them on the 
doormat. : 

Wolf’s white forepaws were brown with new 
dirt. It had taken him more than an hour 
dig a tunnel under the wire runway and to 
coax Undine to wriggle out through the hole. 
But at last the escape had been achieved. 
he and she had got clear of the yard before the 
first member of the early-rising farmer's family 
was awake. 

The Master looked foolishly at the two dogs 
and then at his wife. The Mistress was busily 
admonishing Wolf for his share in the prise 
breaking, and she gave no sign that she no 
her husband’s air of ridiculous self -humiliauet 

“Tm afraid,” she said at last, “I’m afral 
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afraid yo 


Ie up his mind to keep on rescuing 
bs mea of the chapter, and leading her 
back here in triumph. I can't blame him for 
doing it. She is so fond of him, and he has 
elected himself her guardian ever since he 
saved her from drowning. I suppose he thinks 
he is rescuing her all over again, each time he 
ee ibe use?” demanded the Master, 
gumly. “I’ve too much work to do to spend 
half an hour every morning taking the measly 
cur back to where she belongs. But you’re 
right about his keeping on trying to get her 
loose. He knows it was a clever stunt. He 
knows we know it. That means he ll_keep 
right on doing it—if he can. That’s Wolf, all 

” 
ae? the three children, over there, hadn’t got 
so fond of her,” said the Mistress, “T’d suggest 
we keep her here. Then Wolf would be happy, 
and so would she.” 

“And when people came here to see the 
collies,” returned the Master, “they’d be sure 
to see her, first of all, and they’d think she was 
typical of all the rest of our dogs. No, thanks. 
Back she goes, the minute breakfast is over. 
If the man had done as I told him _ to, she 
couldn’t have got loose. I'll tell him that 
the next time Undine comes sneaking over 
here, I’ll put a bullet through her foolish head. 
Maybe that’ll induce him to get her a collar 
and a chain.” 

He spoke with truculence. As usual, the 
Mistress read him correctly. 

“You couldn’t be hired to shoot her,” she 
challenged, laughing. ‘‘You know perfectly 
well you couldn’t.” 

“T didn’t say I could,” the Master defended 
himself sulkily. “I said that’s what Id fell 
him. And I shall. Let’s go to breakfast, 
shan’t we? Come along, Wolf.” 

Leaving Undine to wait for him on the mat, 
Wolf followed the two humans into the sunny 
breakfast room. There, as usual, he lay beside 
the Mistress’s chair. There, as usual, he re- 
ceived from her a fragment of buttered toast. 
Thence, presently—timing it to a fraction of a 
second—he went to the other end of the table, 
just as the Master laid down his egg-spoon. 


‘OR years it had been Wolf’s custom to cross 

over to the Master, at that precise moment 
of the morning meal; to receive from him the 
emptied egg cup and to lap therefrom such few 
particles as might still adhere to its sides. 
Never by the wink of an eye did Wolf fail to 
reach the Master’s chair just as the spoon 
was laid down. 

Even when the dog chanced to have been 
lying with his back to the Master he calculated 
the time to perfection, though nobody could | 
figure how he did it. 

Breakfast over, the collie was shut once | 
more, ignominiously, into the study, while the 
Mistress and the Master took Undine to the | 
farmhouse. As a rule, Wolf loved the study. | 
Most of all, he loved the disreputable old 
couch on one corner of which was the ragged | 
tweed coat that was his bed 

But it was one thing to enter the study from 
choice, and quite another thing to be shut in. 
Wherefore, nose between paws, Wolf lay in 
gloomy brooding until his acute ears detected, 
a mile away, the hum of The Place’s car. 
Hundreds of cars passed along that road, every 
day. Yet out of them all, Wolf could dis- 
tinguish the purr of that one motor. 

He got up and trotted to the study door, 
his sulks forgotten. Five minutes later, the 


returning Master opened the door and let him 
out 





“Well, old friend,’ observed the Master, “he 
has promised me to go over to the village, be- 
lore noon, and get a chain for the unspeakable 
Undine. You'll wear your teeth out, before 
you can scissor a chain in two. Best stay at 
ome, It’s none too safe for you to be crossing 
the railroad tracks every time you come and 


go between there and The Place. Just forget 
She isn’t worth remembering. I’m 
“Epo Ve got low tastes, Wolf.” 

€s too wise to get into trouble from 


Indine, 
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Scot lissue 


SAVES 
CONVERSATION 


HE traditional excellence of ScotTissue makes it 

acceptable, without question, in homes that typify 
the best. Its purity, whiteness, soothing softness and 
quick absorbency make it peculiarly adapted to the 
fastidious woman’s requirements. 


Ask for ScotTissue by name. Wrapped in dustproof 
wrapper — 1000 sheets to a roll. Economy as well as 
quality. Free sample upon request. 

Made by the makers of ScotTissue Towels 
LETT 38 CUT 


Muay 
Nee Frty/ 





For sale at all 5c ond R M O N 
10c stores, hardware, 


drug and grocery 


AT HOME 


you can makea substantial amount weekly 
in your spare time writing show cards. No 
eanvassingor soliciting. We instruct you byour 
new simple Directograph System, supply you 
1OF-I5¢ SIZES with work and pay you cash each week. Write 


el ; 
LUE| ¢c today for full particulars and free booklet. 
es Ms CORMICK & co. WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 


eS “ors 


Baltimore Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
138 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 





One Breath Is Death ( 
for Any Fly or Bug! and 304 sie 


Want to hang crepe on every fly and buginthe ‘Q@j box;bigsifter- 
house? Puff El Vampiro into the air, around beds QPF top can, $1.25 
and into crevices. Breathing, as the beggars do, \ Ae 
through a score of pores, they take one whiff of 
E] Vampiro—and die! There’s noneed for poison 
powder or liquid, no danger to child or pet — but 
just a quick, clean death for every insect that 
breathes. The bellows box is YELLOW. At the 
nearest store. 

Kills flies, bed bugs, fleas, roaches, 


moths, mosquitoes, ants, plant and 
animal lice. 





Liquid El Vampiro, Too 


If you prefer a liquid spray 
for flies, there’s Liquid El 
Vampiro—as potent as the 
powder. Nodanger, no 
mess, but a quick death 
to every fly—and mosqui- 
toes, too! 





ALLAIRE, WOODWARD & CO.—World’s Largest Drug Millers—PEORIA, ILL. 





In using advertisements see page 6 153 





The Last Adventure 


trains,” said the Mistress, in the hallway b, 
hind her husband. “Wolf has a who 
respect -for trains. I suppose he got j 
ago, from seeing us nee car hal — 
to a track, and look up and down. Anywa 
that’s just what he does, whenever we're, 
walking and cross a railroad track. He kno, 
more than most people, about avoiding tnig 
and automobiles. He knows more about 
thing, than most people. Don’t you, Wolf 
you queer little dog?” 
Wolf wagged his tail and wiggled affectedy 
at the sound of his name and at the note ¢ 
praise in her voice. Then, falling in at hy 
heels as usual, he followed her and the Mas» 
out onto the porch. 
The day was hot and breathless, the kin 
of day which, in the hill country of northen 
New Jersey, is almost certain to be follows 
by a thunderstorm. On the driveway three 
four young collie puppies were at play, 
Wolf was about to curl himself up at th 
os cS a Mistress’s feet as she sat down to read 
When the lighting was only average (as mail, when he wheeled about, his ear — 
shown in the circle), there was an epidemic by a familiar sound. 
of petty thievery in East Cleveland streets. A big delivery truck was turning in at tk 
1000-candlepower lamps, every 150 feet, have gate, a furlong above, and was starting dom 
made the streets as saic by night as by day. the woodland driveway at carelessly hig 
speed. The collie puppies continued to fri 
about in the drive, heedless of the approaching 


) 
Making streets safe Mike a red-gold flash, Wolf was of en 
randa and springing out among them, Fo 


perhaps the thousandth time in his ten yeas 


of life he was herding thoughtless dogs out of 
for 83 cents harm’s way and to the safety of the drive-sid 

“ fast did the truck approach, today, tht 
The streets of a suburb ought vasipien ont of demaer ‘clone 1s Sa 
to be safe for women and of yeesn, Well dodge] aside fos sili 


: i grinding wheels of the vehicle as its driver put 
children at any hour. Light on all his brakes. Then the collie, as always 


i i cam incing back to the Mistress, to le 
is the best Pp oliceman, as East sonleed tin td bit of swift herding. 


Cleveland and many other “One of these days,” prophesied the Masta 
irately, “Wolf is going to get killed, that way. 


It is the business of suburbs have learned. Has Sometime, he is going to miscalculate the dis 
tance and get hit by a car. He takes chances 


electricity to make ° 

the world easier, your suburb learned it? that get on my nerves.” 

brighter and safer. “No a is ever going to = =, 

The engineers of the ; : ‘ contradicted the Mistress, serenely confident 

General Electric The difference in per capita of her pet’s ability to protect himself. “He's 

Company are experts too wise.” 

in achieving these re- ee ast the old Hse As usual, the samp prophecy was wrong, 

sults.Aletter to ig ting and the new, in East while, as usual, hers was correct. 

Sch tady, N . : 

York, will tA the Cleveland, is only 83 cents a "THAT evening, Wolf was left on the verand 

nearest office in touch 4 while the Mistress and the Master went to! 

with you. year. dinner a few miles away. The collie did not 
consider himself to be on guard. It was fit 
too early in the night for that. Ke 

Wolf wearied of the tedium of waiting f 


the return of the two humans. His though! 
went to Undine and to the encored jolly ad: 
venture of freeing her from captivity. On th 


two former times he had not set forth to th 
farm until long after midnight, when he hw 
chanced to wake from his snooze on the stu) 
couch. But there seemed no good reason, " 
this lonely evening, to postpone his trip to suca 
an hour or to let it break in on his night’s 


VA * He got to his feet in leisurely fashiot, 
0 ag stretched himself fore-and-aft, yawned, # 
started up the driveway at an unhurried tr. 


An Easy Way To Make Money Out into the highroad he trotted, — 


Secsing your lenbits eweet Ci iz Hundreds of men and women are $2.00 | for the farm. He kept to one side of 
and clean is more than a satis- Ma. ; to $5.00 ‘an hour spare time, B thoroughfare, giving room to any and all moto! 
faction; it is decidedly an ’ P full time introducing the famous Guaran The Mist had been right in sayi 
ECONOMY. Subjecting them teed World's Star Hosiery and Un- — a weal : J If B Ww 
regularly to our special washing dorwoar—a complete famil line sold that motors were no menace to Wo ¢ Yul 
end refinishing process puts direct fi mill at amaz low ces. | canny wisdom and long experience he cout) 
longer life into them, and re- You can do ag well. Start right away thread hi th ha jumble of them, wit 
stores their original freshness in your own locality. Profits begin at “es nitindd need , 
eed fesuty. Wo feding; go once. Nocapital required. Nodeliveries | out hurt. lesv 
—nocollectionsto make. Aneasy,pleas- Across the lake bridge he went. Then, ieav 


shrinking. Very moderate ant, table b ¢ 

;. P in ° 3 5 
prices. Ship Parcel Post, or lusiness Of your Own. ing the road, he cut across lots. —_ rf 
roa tracks. ° 


e3 success 
write for further details. perience mile brought him to the rail before . 


AMERICAN BLANKET REFINISHING CO for Write i alwa d just 
: ; ° ys, he slackened speed } 
4223 E. LAKE ST. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Co. reached the rails, and Senco up and dow 
Reference: North Star Woolen Mill Co., Minneapolis i : 
(Established 29 years) the right-of-way. 
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On the stoops of track-side cottages lounged 
several tired workers. To these Wolf gave no 
heed, as he passed on. : : 

Then he was in the farmhouse yard. A light 
or two still burned in the house itself, for ten 
o’clock had not struck. A whimper of eager 
friendliness from somewhere to the rear of the 
ard welcomed the collie. Silent as was his 

ding advance, Undine had heard and 

ted him. 
Wolf trotted to her kennel, and he and she 
touched noses in greeting. Wolf was danc- 
ingly elated at the bit of mischief he had 
Janned. To him it seemed a rare joke to out- 
wit Undine’s new owner by setting her free 
from her clumsy bondage, every night, and 
taking her back to The Place. 

He could read human faces and human 
yoices—yes, and human emotions—with eerie 
skill. And from this power he knew that 
neither the Mistress nor the Master had been 
really angered at his releasing of Undine. He 
knew that it had amused them both, in spite of 
the Master’s grumblings, and that they con- 
sidered it clever. Wherefore, Wolf was minded 
to repeat the exploit as often and as long as it 
should continue to make a hit. Which is not 
only dog nature, but human nature. 


But tonight, on his very first glance at 
the tied mongrel, Wolf saw that his task 
promised new difficulties. For the tie-rope 
was replaced by a rusty length of chain. 

The farmer had saved the cost of a new chain 
by hunting around in the stored rubbish of his 


barn loft until he came upon this ancient string | 


of rust-scored links. . With it he had fastened 

Undine to the kennel. 

Decrepit as was the chain, it was still too 
strong for Undine to break it, by the most 
energetic jerk. Also, it was proof against 
gnawing. Wolf had sense enough to know 
this, without trying. And, according to his 
custom, he wasted no time in vain efforts at 
achieving the impossible. 

Finding the chain unbreakable and unbit- 
able, he nosed at Undine’s neck. Instead of 
buying a collar, the man had made one out of 
rope; slipping a chain-ring through it, by which 
to fasten the dog. 

This knowledge was quite enough for Wolf. 
While Undine stood stock-still, the collie’s 
sharp, white incisor-teeth wrought scientifically 
at the thick rope collar. The rope, though 
stout of appearance, was long past its first 
toughness. The task of severing it was simple. 
In a few minutes the rusting chain clanked 
dully to the ground. Undine frisked out into | 
the yard, collarless and free. 

She was very happy. Not only had her 
adored protector set her at liberty again, but 
she was going back with him to The Place and 
away from this mean abode where she was so 
homesick. Her wonted cringing meekness gave 
place to a coweringly frolicsome mood. | 

Without waiting for Wolf to lead the way, | 
she scampered out of the yard and over the 
fields, heading for The Place and traveling at | 
ashambling gallop. Wolf followed at a trot— 
the deceptively fast and choppy wolf-trot of a 
collie, which eats up the distance almost as 
rapidly as does any other dog’s canter. 
Gradually Undine’s first elated gallop was 
slowing down. Wolf was only a few yards be- 
hind her as the two moved past the group of 
track-side cottages with the handful of workers 
still lounging on the stoops. 

Idly these folk glanced at the dogs as the 
two chanced to cross the bars of light from the 
windows. But—at first—the humans paid no 
attention to the runaways. 

Pad pay was sick-hot. The cottagers’ eyes 
straved with tired interest to the thunder- 
_ piling up from the northwest—the 
om that might break the hot spell, and 

Ose saffron flares of heat-lightning were 
staining the fat black cloud-rack almost 
continuously, 
oan came a more distinct sound than the 
ao + age of far-off thunder, and a clearer 
oe an the cloud-hidden lightning could 
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Illustrating Square Rod Grille Design 


The Final Touch for Fine Homes 


EVERY home—equipped with steam radia- 
tors—needs TRICO Radiator Furniture to 
convert these useful articles into units that 
harmonize with other furniture, and make the 
house comfortable and healthful. 


With TRICO, the dust-stream that soils fine 
draperies and delicate walls will be stopped 
forever. It keeps them clean. The reservoir, 
concealed under top, converts dry, irritating 
heat into moisture-charged atmosphere 


that means freedom from pulmonary dangers. 


Each cover is made to fit and conceal the 
radiator—all metal; strong, and finished to 
match your wood-work, furniture or color 


scheme. 


If you do not know who handles TRICO we will 
ive you name of dealer in your city or near-by. 
‘rite us for descriptive booklet and particulars. 


for BETTER HOMES and BETTER HEALTH 


ART METAL RADIATOR COVER CO. 
2269 Oakdale Avenue + Chicago, Illinois 


TRICO 


RADIATOR 


FURNITURE 












AADDING 48. 


LA Al) de dl ah 


work, hardware. labor. 


Large living room, dining room, 
kitchen, pantry, three bedrooms, 
clothes closets, bath. Semi-open 
staircase and rear porch. Four 
bedroom plan with grade cellar 
entrance at same price. 






Dutch Colonial for wide 
inside lots or narrow cor- 
ner lots. Full ceiling 
: heights entire second floor, 
ive sewing room, columned 

and inset front entrance. 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, 
doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 
with complete instructions and drawings. F it paid to 
your station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many 
styles tochoose from. Write nearest mill today for FREE 
Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 322 


The ALADDIN Co., 


i. 


You canbuyall the mate- | 
rials foracompletehome | 
direct from the manufac- 

turer and save four prof- | 
the lumber, mili- | 


BAY CITY, | 
~MICHIGAN | 
Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. | 


In using advertisements see page 6 


HOT WATER!! 


EVERYWHERE 
* with a 


“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 


HOT WATER HEATER 





| 
























Heart of EY 


Write for FREE BOOKLET 
and more information about this 
wonderful labor saver. 








HOLYOKE HEATER CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
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The Last Adventure 


From around the curve echoed the wari 
whistle note and rumble of the oncom; 
Stroudsburg Express—ten minutes late and 
| making up lost time. The glow of the unsegy 
headlight cast a flicker of diffused radiance 
through the dark. 


The Queen of Hearts, 
She made some tarts, 


A aelicate confection, 
She sai d, “With Calvert Coffe e Undine’s gallop had slowed to a shuffle. Noy 
she became aware of a pestilentially biting 


Served 8 supping behind her _ ear. The flea bit 
Rewihe : Se ep into the tender flesh. Undine 
They'll simply be perfection.’ a 





to rid herself of him. 

Halting, she sat down, and began to scratch 
her left ear vehemently with her left hind. 
claws. : 

Wolf had caught up to her, just as she began 
these scratching operations against the flea 
He, too, had come to a standstill. For he had 
heard the train and had seen its glow. As ever 
he stopped and looked up and down the track. 
The train had not yet appeared around the 
near-by bend. So he crossed the track and 


For your protection, insist on Lord Calvert 
glanced back to see what was delaying Undine, 


Coffee—sold only in tightly sealed con- 


tainers. You and yours will be delighted 
with the rich, fresh flavor and remarkable 
bouquet aroma of Lord Calvert. You will 
also find Lord Calvert economical. 


Get a pound package of Lord Calvert 
Coffee at your grocer’s today. Your 
money back if Lord Calvert fails to please 
you in any respect. Order it today. 


The Levering Coffee Company 
Baltimore, Md. 


We invite inquiries from dealers. 


* LORD CALVERT COFFEE 


Gvery Sip is Delicious” 


Packed in carton or tin. 








There sat the misfortune-breeding mongrd, 
scratching luxuriously at her ear, oblivious ty 
everything but the joy of abating the fle 
She was sitting in the precise center of the 
track, midway between the two humming rails 

Wolf barked a sharp warning. Undine did 
not so much as turn her head at his summons, 
Stupid, her narrow-gauge brain wholly occu- 
pied with the flea, she was oblivious of all else, 


A ROUN D the curve roared the Stroud. 

burg Express. Its headlight hurled a 
blinding white glare along the tracks. The 
loungers on the stoops beheld Undine, scratch- 
ing away, directly in its path. 

Now the flood of dazzling light made her 
look up stupidly from her labors. Directly 
above her towered the bulk of the locomotive, 
She was engulfed in a sea of hideous brilliancy. 
Scared past all powers of motion or of thought, 
she cowered shivering between the rails, 

Then it was that Wolf did what he had been 
training, all his life, to do. The mighty heart 
of old Lad, his sire, ran true to form in this 
wise little son of his. Gaily he whizzed for 
ward, a bark of joyous challenge ripping 
through the thunder of the train. To his 
death he dashed, as to a romp. 

The loungers saw a flash of ruddy-gold and 
white dart into the glare of the track. They 


Be your own decorator 


Do you know how to choose the right furniture? Or retouch the 
old? How to put sunlight into a gloomy room? And stencil furniture 
and fabrics? What accessories to choose? How to make your room 
seem larger? Good Housekeeping’s Studio of Furnishings and 
Decorations has prepared the following bulletins. They are practical, 
generously illustrated, and easily followed: 


saw Wolf snatch Undine by the back, between 
his mighty jaws. They saw him swing her 
bodily into the air. They saw him sling her 
free of the rails. 
It was all done in the flicker of an eyelash- 
almost faster than the human eye could follow § W! 
—there in front of the onrushing locomotive § i 
Undine, screeching in helpless terror, hurtled @ calvis 
through the air and rolled unhurt down the @ due, 
cinder-packed embankment to the safety of J tofor 
the shallow ditch. m  herse 


Furnishings and Decorations Folios 


Sun Parlor 

to Make ; ving 
ing Furniture and Fabrics < yme 

How to Make Lamp Shades. . 

How to Equip the Clothes Closet . 


The Decorative Use of Slip Covers and How to Make Them 


How to Make Rag Rugs . 
How to Paint Furniture . 
Floor Finishes and Coverings 


oors and Windows 


SVU 


Wolf, in practically the same motion, sprang @ {athe 


back with the lightning swiftness of a tiger 
cat. To within the merest hairsbreadth of 
space, he gauged his distance aright. : 
The grinding wheels missed him. So did the 
bulk of the locomotive. A bit of outjutting 
metalwork, at the left of the cow-catcher, 
touched him on the side of the skull. That was 


keep 

on th 
scarce 
ing th 
soft a 
sprear 
Paun’ 


ananananaanaaaanana 


all. : In th 

When the unheeding train had raged past, 7 still ¢ 
leaving dust-eddies and a new blackness in its of ok 
singing wake, the folk from the cottages came odors 


Interior Woodwork and Wall Finishes . . ie ee 
Furnishing and Decorating a 5-Room Home for $2000. 


BWNWKWHKYMKRWKHKKHNMRK wT 
AMMA A 





Parchment Lamp Shades 
Working directions and hot iron patterns for: P 
Rose Candle Shield . - 2 2-2 6 + 2 eee eo © 1c out with flashlights. They found Undine @  stirre 
Noe re w  a rs whining and sniffing above something at the J} the h 
8 iy a Pee eee trackside. = the c 
15c His red-gold coat unruffled, his beautiful yy f 
I5¢ body stretched out lazily as if for slumber, and the fi 
without one disfiguring mark on it, lay Wolf. the I 
Over him whimpered dazedly the mongrel ‘You 
the useless cur for which the hero collie had 9 your 


blithely tossed away his vivid life. ra, 
nig 


Check the Folios and Bulletins you want and send money order, 
check or stamps for full amount. (Do not send cash.) And be sure to 
write your name and address clearly. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West 40th Street 


selves 


“A ND yet,” commented an editorial, @ few “f 
( 


New York days later, when a hundred newspapes 
all over America had told the tale of Wol't  casy | 
shining death, “and yet people speak © at 
temptuously of ‘dying like a dog!’ ” T 
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Lovely Voices 
(Continued from page 28) 


upper Jenny took up a shawl and went 

- ee ered off to bed; his wife nodded 
in her chair. Noiselessly Joe Paun groped his 
way outside; when she spoke, he knew that she 
was sitting on the steps. 

“That you, Joe?” she asked. 

He said nothing; like an old dog he found 
his way to her feet, sat on the lowest step. 

“Pm listening to the stars, Joe,” she told 


~ thought about that. He had never seen 
the stars; he could not quite visualize what- 
ever was hidden by the great blot of night. 
“They're shiny, ain’t they?” he asked, and 
thought of the way the sun flashed on the pan 
when Jenny fed the chickens. 

She was silent a moment; then he felt her 
hand on his shoulder. “Old Joe—yes, yes, 
they shine. But even if you can’t see them, 
you can hear them, Joe.” 

“T hear some crickets. And you.” 

“The stars are up there, Joe—little sparks 
of light. Some of them are almost blue. Some 
are quite pale, and twinkling. There’s one 
that’s red, and one is like a drop of clear water 
inasilver spoon. They are dotted everywhere. 
They are not set regularly; they’re in patterns 
—very beautiful strange patterns. The sky is 
dark behind them, but they make a light. 
Now, listen—and I'll tell you what they’re 
saying.” 

“I’m listenin’.” 

“They are saying: “We are here, so high 
above you, and so far. For millions and mil- 
lions of years we’ve been here. We fade from 
your sight in the day; at night we come again. 
There may be storms that hide us, or a moon 
that makes us pale. But we are here. We see 
you—and we’ve seen others like you. Men, 
and women, and the lives you live—you come, 
you struggle, you pass, but we are here. You 
get your patterns mixed; ours will always be 
the same. We are the stars—look up to us! 
We're always here!’ Can you hear them say- 
ing that, Joe?” : 

“T don’t hear nothin’.” 

“That’s just it, Joe! They are silent—so 
bright, so shining always, back of the storms, 
back even of the moon—so constant, set in 
their places and keeping to them—their silence 
is their voice, Joe. It’s never broken. So we 
can never fail to understand it. It’s only the 
silent voices we can never misunderstand. 
Listen—listen to it, Joe!” 


WHEN the deepest snow of winter came, 
Buell stayed in bed. One of the cows died, 
calving in the night; when the other calf was 
due, Jenny waited in the barn with Joe Paun 
to forestall another disaster. She had wrapped 
herself in some antiquated garment of her 
father’s, and climbed upon a pile of hay, to 
keep her feet warm in it. A lantern was set 
on the floor, the yellow rays from its red eye 
scarcely penetrating the nearer shadows, leav- 
ing the farther corners of the barn in darkness 
soit as a velvet curtain; on the worn boards it 
spread a circle of light that just touched Joe 
Paun’s boots as he waited, stolid, patient. 
In the hay a breath of summer’s fragrance was 
still enmeshed, sweet and sad as a memory 
of old joy; from the stalls came the warm 
odors of animals. Now and again something 
stirred; now and again Jenny got down from 
the hay and carried the lantern back to where 

the cow was. 
th L wisht I could see,” said Joe Paun. It was 
€ irst time he had expressed rebellion against 
be inevitable, predominating fact of his life. 
oar sap oughter be out here. You need 
the esr P,’ ae added—for to him, as to 
bul, things of life and birth were as 
eve commonplace as to the animals them- 

« a a) 
“a ae” she said. ‘This is one of the 

t's kinder cold,” said he. 

at doesn’t matter. Nothing matters. 
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A businesslike preserving outfit 


If the Man of the House likes real home-made cherry pie at 
Christmas time, just tell him that all you ask, please, is a business- 
like equipment of preserving tools. 

You know that the joy of watching the lengthening rows of 
ruby, amber, and garnet jars upon the pantry shelf loses some of 
its thrill when every jar represents work made needlessly hard 
by inefficient equipment. 

Suppose you had this splendid Viko preserving outfit! The roomy 
dishpan for the preliminary stages. The strong, light kettle— which 
acids can’t affect — the choice of experts to insure fine color and 
flavor. The useful tray to put things on. The measuring cup, the 
ladle, the funnel—each designed to do well its appointed task. 
Wouldn’t it be fine! 


You should have Viko Aluminum in your kitchen. It is very 
satisfactory; very economical — both because it lasts so long and 
because its first cost is so reasonable. The name “Viko” is ycur 
assurance of utensils well made of thick, hard metal, by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of aluminum ware. 


You can buy Viko almost everywhere. And a post card will bring 
to your mail box our interesting Miniature Catalog No. A5. 


Dealers—Ask Your Jobber 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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Palisade Sauce 
1 teaspoon Kitchen Bouquet; 4 tea- 
spoon mustard; %4 cup stewed toma- | 
toes, strained; 2% tablespoons butter; 
2 teaspoons Worcestershire sauce; salt } 
and pepper; % teaspoon lemon juice. 
Brown butter in saucepan, add tomato, 
stir well, add other ingredients and serve. 

Generous sample 10c. 

Booklet with aew recipes sent free 


Kitchen Bouquet. Inc., 522 Sth Av. N. Y. C. 






























Residence in Westchester Co., N.Y. , showing 
delightful harmony of roof and side walls 
18-inch green *‘CKEO-DIPT’’ Stained Shin- 
les on roof, side walls are ‘‘Dixie White,’’ 
jong 24-inch**‘CREO-DIPT”’’ Stained Shingles 

id with wide exposure. Arch’t Arthur 
T. Remick, New York City. 
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They Give Character To Small H 

Y YOUR home people judge you—your taste for ero lack of it—your 

character. In it, you may have individuality, color without harshness, pictur- 
esqueness, graceful lines, beauty which will not fade. 
Use “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles on your roofs and side walls. ‘“(CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles are preferred by thousands of home builders, to ordinary shingles, 
painted side walls and manufactured substitutes. They insure against repainting 
or repairs—they will not warp, rot or curl. : 
Selected straight grain cedar shingles, colored by pure earth pigments and linseed oil, 
carried into the fibres of the wood by nature’s preservative—creosote. They are 
nature’s own building material. 


30 color shades of browns, reds, greens, grays, and “Dixie White.” 16, 18 or 24 inch 
lengths, laid with wide or narrow shingle effect. 





For 25 cents we will mail Portfolio of Fifty Homes of all sizes by prominent Reshingle old roofs with 
architects and Sample Color Pad; also description of “CREO-DIPT” thatch “CREO-DIPT” Stained 
roof and true Colonial side walls with long ““CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles Shingles. Lay them 


in “Dixie White.” Address CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc., 1064 Oliver St., over old c'apboards on 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. side walls. 
“CREO-DIPT” stamped 


Sales Offices—Principal Cities. Factories in various parts of the United on a Bundle of Shingles 
States for quick shipments and prompt deliveries in every section, [ndicates Highest 


Leading lumber dealers everywhere carry standard colors in stock. 


“CREO-DIPT 


REG, U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 















Kills Fleas on Pets or in Homes 


Powder (3 Sizes) EAS may be brought into the house by dogs or cats. They may also Liquid (4 Sizes) 
15c, 40c, 75c. come from the Far East in matting or rugs. They are dangerous be- PSc45¢, SSc, 
Except west of “use their bites may spread disease. Get rid of them with Brack Frac. $2.50. Except west 
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: 
when you really know what you have 
do . . . When the voices come clearly,” é' 

“T don’t hear nothin’,”’ Joe Paun said, 
“cept you talkin’.” ! 

“Yes, you do. You hear something inside 
you telling you to stay here, to be here with 
me if I need you.” 

“Yeah.” . 

“And I hear something telling me to stan i 
by old Rosy till she’s safe. Voices like those ‘ 
that have no sound, are the ones we hear mest ; 
clearly, Joe. It’s other things...” . 

“Which?” he asked, after a time. | 

She hesitated. ‘Oh—things that Say one . 

. . { 
thing—things that say another . . ; Anj } 
you don’t know which is saying the Tight J 
thing. Or whether it’s just your own sé } 
talking—about things you—only want—fo ws 
yourself . . .” 2 

He was silent; the thought in that was to $c 
much for him. But he was listening; he heal 
the soft rustle of the hay when she moved h 
heard her breath. Presently she began to tak: to 
he heard the tones of her voice, heard what was 
in them before he caught the meaning of he sh 
words. I 

“Joe, once there was a girl like me... 

She took care of sheep, not cows . . . He N 
name was the same as mine, too—” 

“Jenny,” said he. wo 

“No—Joan. My name is Joan, but they cal Th 
me Jenny. That other Joan—I’m not like her, 
except that I have her name . . . and that] the 
think I, too, hear voices . . .” mo 

“T don’t think much of sheep,” he said. “I T0a 
wouldn’t want to hear I had to look after lan 
sheep.” bla 

plo 

GHE laughed a little, and he knew that she He 
was looking at him there from the hay, wal 
across the lantern’s light. There had been wai 
times in the day, in the sunlight, when he had of t 
|seen her as she laughed at him like that; she and 
always raised her chin a little, seemed to come - 
a little closer to him. Was she doing that nov, . 
there across the dark? tobi 

“But Joan’s voices called her to something B yea 
more than taking care of sheep, Joe,” shesaid won 
“That, first; but afterward, other voices wor 
came.” : T 

“Like what?” he asked. Pau 

“T don’t know. But they spoke in a way she _ 
could understand. She said they were sweet, but, 
and soft and low.” is 

“Yeah,” he said, and nodded into th @ it. 1 
shadows. La 
| “She loved her sheep, and the fields and the = Row- 
| woods. But the voices called her to something that 
| else, and she had to leave them.” It 

“Where'd she go to?” along 
| “She went to war, Joe. She led grat Warn 
| armies.’ sounc 
, “I knew a feller went to the war. He go 3 mom 
| killed.” ip Stille 

“She got killed, too. But before that, she di about 

such great things! She was afraid, like an) off be 
girl, and yet she did what the voices told het Came 
to do, and she saved her country.” On tl 

“T wouldn’t want to get killed.” ooo 

“Neither did she. She wanted to go bic} rig 

to her sheep. But she was killed because of 0 say w 
great things she had done. If you die quick 
because you had done great things—not hte came 
every-day things I wouldn’t be afraid, 4 Tow 
if it were for great things; would your 7 ‘a 

He did not answer, and presently she se jeg 

up the lantern again and went back. He heart an 
her low laugh, her murmured words to the cov re 
and baby calf; she sounded—glad. ak, 

A thaw came, more snow, a lingering = id 

luctant spring. Buell looked out of the win" & fom ' 
and went back to the stove. oie ther ‘i 
“Won't never be dry enough to plow, 4 : pe 
said; and the next day Joe Paun bluse 4 W 
against something dark and heavy 2 the bam, like ; 
something hanging, swaying w hen he Jenn ‘ 
against it, something cold as clay. it did 
ON THE day they buried Buell, Jenny a en 
out to feed the hens. The afternoo® and gre 
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shone on her; Joe Paun could see the sweeping 
motions of her arms, could see how blue her 
dress was and how white her face. 

“Joe,” she said, when she had scattered the 
last of the grain, “Joe Paun, will you stay on 
here? I need you, Joe.” 

“Sure,” he said. 

He heard the little catch of her breath, 
watched her go back to the house. He stood 
listening . . . new voices, somewhere . 
no sound to them, but you could hear what 
they—said . They sounded—nice. She 
needed him, Jenny did. 

Needed him For days he thought 
about that. Hadn’t ever been needed before. 
Jenny needed him . Slowly, very slowly, 
the meaning of that opened another door to 
Joe Paun’s soul. Buell hadn’t been much good. 
Vlace all gone to rack and ruin. The old 
yoman in there, always complaining. Jenny, 
over the tubs, over the stove, sweeping, 
scrubbing, feeding the hens. 

“You don’t have to tend the hens,” he told 
her. “I can see for that. You got enough 
to do.” 

“All right, Joe,” she said. Sounded tired, 
she did. “I’ll leave the outside things to you. 
Icouldn’t get on without you.” 


GHE couldn’t get on without him—and things 
outside were left to him. Sometimes he 
would straighten up from his work . . 
Things outside were left to him. 

His slowly-evolving thought emerged into 
the equivalent of an inspiration. One sunny 
morning he walked determinedly down the 
road. The sky was blue; white clouds drifted 
languorously across it. From the meadow a 
blackbird rippled; from a farther field came a 
plowman’s voice calling to his horse—‘Hep! 
Hep! Ha-aw—get over there!’ Joe Paun 
walked out upon the newly turned earth and 
waited until the horses came back to the end 
of the furrow. The young man left the plow 
and came toward him. 

“Want me, Joe?” 

“Yeah. I was thinkin’—that piece 0’ 
tobacco-land, now. It’s good land. Rich this 
year—all that tobacco to turn under. I was 
wonderin-—Jenny can’t work it. Might be 
worked on shares.”’ 

The sun was on the young man’s face; Joe 
Paun could see a bright look flash across it. 

“Why—yes,” the lad said. “I don’t know 
but it could, Joe.” 

_ “Yeah. You come up and see Jenny about 
it. It’s good land.” 

Later, to Jenny, he said. “Alvin Kemp, 
now—he’s a good farmer. Might let him work 
that tobacco-land on shares.” 

It fell to Joe to drop the little, wilting plants 
along the rows; and to Joe to listen, during the 
warm days, to sounds that were new to him, 
sounds that have been new since the first 
moming. For a time Jenny’s songs were 
stilled; later she crooned a little as she went 
about her work, hummed little airs that broke 
off before they were finished, as though they 
came from dreams and went away in dreams. 
On that warm day in June when they were 
setting the plants, she came to the field with a 
brimming pitcher. Alvin Kemp’s voice was 
shy when he thanked her, and she walked back 
quickly. Later, she would linger when she 
came out; sometimes Joe would have hoed half 
a row before Kemp overtook him. There came 
. t evening, with many others to follow, 
Se ae so Se ecu a 
mink | sometimes he could read 
; 0 their silences than their words said. 
pa mie stillness, a mother-bird stirred 
posko - the old syringa. Joe caught the 
tated the vd ee turned his face 

= Ane there beyond . . . He knew 

48 moonlight; it must be there, where 
ty were; where he was, it was dark . . 





- - was happy. Jenny—things were 
of re in spring and summer, and 
‘ a or Jenny—made him feel warm-like, 


Bh -wpoeery the girl and Alvin Kemp walked 
b Ae toad together; the tobacco grew, lush 
green, with brave pink blossoms that had to 
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| nothing, but he did not look at her. 


Lovely Voices 


be cut away, but the two walked up the roag 
together. No waiting for frost this year: the 
time came when the sturdy stalks were laid 
low, orderly, to wilt in the sun. Jenny stoo4 
watching, her hands behind her. 

“Good harvest,” said Joe, his eyes on he 
face. “Ought to get a good price.” 

She smiled, and the smile brought more color 
to her cheeks. Alvin Kemp straightened up; 
he, too, was looking at Jenny. 


HE tobacco barn was full; the weather was 

good for ripening. At night the plants 
fragrance weighted the air; Joe’s body fet 
heavy and swollen, his ears strained through 
the darkness. Alvin and Jenny were walking: 
after a while he heard their steps on the road 
and a low murmur. They waited, beyond: 
there was silence; then at last a quick breath 
from Tenny, and she ran toward the house, 
Joe Faun stood up in the shadow, and she 
stopped for an instant. 

“Joe—oh, Joe!” she said, her voice quivering, 

He said not a word, and Jenny went in. He 
was outside; his chest ached as though ther 
were a band drawn tight around it. Thing 
were like that; and Jenny . . . Jennys 
hurrying steps—frightened a little, maybe, but 
glad... Jenny . 

In the autumn a stranger came to the place 
and talked with Jenny and her mother. The 
girl called Joe in from the barn. 

“This is Mr. Mackellar,” she told him. “He 
wants to cut over our wood-lot this winter, 
What do you say, Joe?” 

Joe blinked; coming in from the light out- 
side, he could see nothing, but when the man 
spoke he knew that he had met him somewhere 
before. 

“T’ve made a good proposition,” Mackellar 
said, “and you won’t be bothered any. I'l 
stay right on the job myself.” 

“You better ask Alvin about it,” said Joe, 
but Mrs. Buell moved her head impatiently. 

“We’ve had enough of Alvin Kemp,” said 
she. “The wood’s mine. We need the 
money.” 

The man laughed, and Joe listened. “That's 
the way to talk!’ Mackellar said; but some old 
memory stirred in Joe. 

Alvin Kemp protested, when he heard. 
“Jenny—no!”’ he said. “That wood-lot—why, 
it’s good for years. For generations. It would 
be a crime to lumber it off.” 


Jenny pressed her hand to her cheek. “But 


what can I do, Alvin?” she asked. “Oh—it’ 
always that way! You seem to have to di 


things—and you wonder whether they're j 


right. If you could only know—whether what 

you want is right, or what you have to do.” 
Joe Paun had watched the lad all summer. 

he knew the way his face looked, clean ant 


flushing, its eyes earnest and fearless. “I know § 


what I want is right, Jenny!” he heard him 
say; and Jenny replied, but gently. 
“Don’t, Alvin! Not now!” 


When the ground was frozen they brought § 


the saw-mill to the edge of the woods; a shack 


was set up for the helpers, but Mackellar & 
boarded in the house. Soon there was the § 

oe ahee 
sound of axes ringing through the woods, and § 


of great trees crashing. 

“Tt’s wicked,” Alvin Kemp told Joe. “Folks 
oughtn’t to think only cf the present. That 
piece of woods—there’ll be children coming 


after us, men and women, who could wam § 
| themselves for years and years . . . andstil § 


there’d be enough left there for more to come. 
It’s wicked.” - 
Joe Paun thought of that. Children coming 
after. For years and years. He had know 
cold. And there was Jenny . . . Maybe- 


| maybe Jenny’s children . . . 


A mighty pine towered at the edge of the lot; 


Jenny came out into the cold morning to see 


brought down. ; 
“Ton’t seem right,” said Joe. Jenny said 
“Been 3 
long time growin’.” , 
Not until its great bulk shivered and fell did 
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she answer him. “I know, Joe,” she said 
then; there was something helpless, puzzled, in 
her tone. “But I try to think it isn’t only for 
what money it is going to bring in to us. I try 
to think it’s been cut down for something 


ter.” 

“How?” he asked. . . 

“There where it stood, it was only growing 
older and older. Now—perhaps it is going to 
be of use. It’s so tall—it may go to be the 
mast of a ship, Joe—its branches may go into 
houses, help to make homes. I think—I think 
it would not be so bad to be cut down, if it were 
to make people happier, or to carry them safe 
across the seas. I—try to think of that—” _ 

She left him standing there, in his stupid 
way, but he, too, was thinking. Not so 
bad—to be cut down, if it were to make people 
happier . . . Or to carry them safe across the 
seas. . - He didn’t know . . . 

The house was different, with Mackellar in 
it, Jenny did not sing so much, but she 
laughed more. Alvin Kemp came in the 
evenings, then for a time he did not come at all, 
and again came, doggedly as it were, sitting for 
the most part silent, even under Mackellar’s 
prodding. ; ; 

“J haven’t got any show, with him there,” 
he said to Joe, when they met outside. “He 
brings her things. And he’s got a tongue in his 
head. Curse him.” 

“T think I seen him somewheres,” Joe Paun 
said. 
“Then you never saw him up to any good, 
I'llbet you that!” There was a sob in the boy’s 
throat. “And the worst is—he’s rotten, Joe! 
I know he’s rotten! But you can’t tell Jenny 
that!” 

Joe Paun shook his head. No; you couldn’t 
speak of rotten things to Jenny. Slowly he, 
too, came to hate the man, as he hated the 
intermittent sound of the saw-mill as it rattled 
and snarled; its whine as it ate its way through 
the heart of a tree made him think of an animal 
over its kill. He listened for its echo in 
Mackellar’s voice, but that was always 
jubilant, masculine, teasing. And Jenny 
laughed . . . 


NE evening he heard the sound of scuffling, 
then Jenny’s words, ‘No! Don’t you 
dare!” 

He heard Mackellar laugh. Jenny was silent 
at supper, but when Alvin came she talked to 
him more than usual, ignoring the other; and 
on the morrow Alvin brought a sleigh, and 
Jenny, a red scarf flying, drove off with him. 
Joe watched them go; when he turned, 
Mackellar was standing back of him. 

Then Joe remembered. Before, the man’s 
face had been bearded; now it was shaven. 
But the way he stood there, glowering, and the 
look in his eyes, baffled, angry, red with 
thwarting—those were the same. After one of 
those nights of men’s talk at the lumber camp, 
nights when imagination was roused and was 
not fed, Mackellar had looked like that. Yes, 
Joe remembered . . . 

Thereafter Joe Paun listened for something 
more. He fell into the way of hanging about 
the saw-mill; he discovered that for long hours, 
whenever the roads were passable, Mackellar 
Was not there. Once again, as in former years, 
he took to tramping, but now he was not look- 
ing for work. He would not ask; not much 
could he see; daily he must get back to the care 
of the animals and the nightly bringing in of 
wood. But he remembered; sooner or later he 
would find out, make sure. 

The days grew longer. Spring was on its 
way. Sometimes Jenny was kind to Alvin; 
sometimes it was with the other man she 
talked and laughed. Only to Joe Paun was 
she always the same—always there, and even 
in the dark, to his dim senses, shining. Like 
the stars. But she did not sing. Her laughter 
was not song. 

_ One morning, as he was tethering a calf out 
in the sunlight, a swift gray shadow fled across 

S vision, and a flash of blue. He raised his 
face, listened; a short, sweet warble came, then 
Mppled longer. They were back—the blue- 
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Lovely 


birds were back. He knew what the gray flight 
meant, what the flash of blue and the joyous 
song. Spring—and mating-time; life stirring, 
urging to completion, sweet or ruthless. And 
on the air came the sound of the saw-mill, 
whining: then triumphantly whirring . 

He lumbered down the road to the 
Kemp place. Alvin dropped the harness 
he was mending, came to meet him. There 
must have been something in Joe’s face . . 

“What is it, Joe? What’s the matter?” the 
lad asked sharply, across the fence. 


“Nothin’s I—now, you and Jenny— 
now—” 
“Don’t! It’s—over, Joe. She’s going to— 


take him.” 

“Well. But—I knew him, oncet. 
Mackellar.” 

“T know him, too. All I want to. But— 
oh, what’s the use? She’s going to take him. 
She told me so.” The boy folded his arms on 
the fence-top, dropped his forehead upon them. 
* “Well. But I guess maybe she likes you the 

est.” 

“Don’t, I tell you! Yes—she liked me! I 
know she did. But—oh, curse him, curse him! 
He’s not fit to touch her!” 

“Yeah,” said Joe Paun, and walked up 
the road again like a man who had found 
something. 


I knew 


JENNY laughed less, and she did not sing. 

But Mackellar’s voice boomed louder than 
ever. They were taking down the machinery, 
making it ready to haul away when the roads 
should dry. Where it stood there was a great 
pile of saw-dust; the wood-lot was only an 
expanse of stumps and wreckage. 

‘““He’s a fine feller,” Mrs. Buell said one 
evening, when Mackellar had joked through 
supper, and Jenny’s voice had trembled when 
she answered. “He makes a lot o’ money. 
He’s a fine feller.” 

Mackellar had driven away in his car, 
driving madly as always, with a rush. Jenny 
was not in the room, and presently Joe sensed 
that she was out of doors. She spoke to him 
from the porch when he went out. 

“That you, Joe?” 

He went toward her voice. 
asked. 

“No,” she said gently. After a while she 
added, ‘But they’re there, Joe.” 

Presently he asked again, ““You—you hear 
something?” 

He heard her deeply indrawn breath. “Oh, 
Joe—I don’t know what I hear. It’s so hard to 
tell whether it’s what you want, or what you— 
ought to do.” 

He nodded. After she went in, he sat there 
on the step, where her feet had been, listening, 
trying to think, listening. He knew there were 
voices, voices everywhere. If you could only 
be sure, now, what they said. 

The snows melted, lay in pools in the fields, 
turned the streams into torrents. Each day 
Joe followed, when Mackellar drove away; each 
day he traced the car a little farther before he 


“Stars out?” he 


| lost it. At last he discovered the way it always 


went; that back road; that gorge road, as folks 
called it. Only one house up there. He remem- 
bered those evenings at the lumber camp 

But maybe ’twas lumber Mackellar was after. 
He’d find out for sure. 

The hills were steep and slippery; there were 
turns, a long stretch through the gorge with 
the rushing stream almost upon the road in 
places, and betweer. the wooded hills where the 
sun came only at mid-day dusk lay, fragrant of 
pines and sodden leaves; yet even there, where 
he could not see, his determination led him on. 
In the depth of the gorge the road crossed a 
bridge; he did not know that until he had 
blundered into the bank beyond the turn. 
Then, stooping, finding the road again with 
his hands, he went on. The planks of the 
bridge were laid across it loosely; he knew from 
the sound that the stream boiled far below. 
The old structure shook as he groped his way 


Voices 


across; but he hurried, hurried. There was an 
abrupt incline, another mile through the woods 
then a clearing. , 

On the clearing the impartial sun shone 
bright and warm; Joe Paun stood still for g 
moment, panting, blinking at the house, lis 
tening. Mackellar’s car stood in the yard: 
mud-splashed, veered to one side, as though 
it had been driven there at mad speed and 
stopped abruptly. It was a small house, silent 
On the front the shutters were closed. Up. 
stairs, the westering sun touched a soiled lace 
curtain at a window. 

Joe stumbled down the hill again anq 
through the woods. Dark—it was dark, in the 
ravine. He could not see. Again he groped his 
way upon the bridge. The planks rattled; and 
the water said something . Broad, awk- 
ward, stooping forward, his arms _ loosely 
hanging, his head bent, he stood on the bridge 
and listened. 

He had heard. Slowly, laboriously, making 
his way backward after each one, he lifted the 
heavy planks and shoved them off into the 
water. He knew how Mackellar drove, head- 
long, heedless; and there was no other road but 
this. This—that led back to Jenny. 

At last his feet were on the farther bank. 
Sweat was on his forehead and his neck. He 
stooped again, felt of the girders. Loosely set, 
resting on rocks piled up against the bank, yet 
they were broad. He had no way of knowing 
how much a man might see, there in the gorge; 
there might be a chance that even on the 
girders Mackellar could cross. And there 
must be no chance. 

He dropped to his knees, lowered himself 
cautiously backward over the bank, feeling for 
afoothold. Behind him, down, the stream went 
roaring, hurtling; his feet worked into the 
crumbling mud; his hands clutched, found the 
girder. He had all but fallen. Cold fresh sweat 
rolled down into his eyes. He was afraid. It 
was dark, and he was afraid, afraid. Pretty 
far down there. That water—rocks under it, 
maybe; or rocks protruding, waiting, sharp. 
He wouldn’t want to get killed. That girl 
not Jenny, Joan—she got killed. She hadn't 
wanted to, either Wanted to go back— 
to her sheep . 























































OW far was it down there, how far to fall? 

No—he couldn’t do it. Didn’t want to get 

killed. He wound both arms about the girder, 
drew himself up. That was better. 

That girl, now, that Joan—what was it 
Jenny said about her? “She was killed be- 
cause of great things she had done. She- 
saved—” Great things . .. Yes, great... 

It would be a great thing to work thos 
girders loose. Not many could do it. He 
could. Strong, he was. But he wouldn’t want 
to get “T wouldn’t be afraid, if it wer 
for great things” . . . Jenny—like a pretty 
song, like stars That bird that sang on 
the nest, in the dark ... 

His pale eyes stared. Soft and black, every: 
thing was; but you could hear things . . - # 
you listened, you could Dark—dark 
for him, but maybe getting dark for other folks, 
too. For—for Mackellar. He’d be leaving 
that house soon. Jenny .. . : 

Once more his feet felt for support, an 
found it. A ledge out-jutting—that was bettet. 
Wet—pretty slippery; but so long as he held 





























to the girder he would not fall. That roaring 
water down there—it’d be cold .. - . 





the girder jarred. Oh, he was strong. 
could—he could do—great things. 

He put all his force into his task. A cis 
piece there—that was holding it. He thrust an¢ 
tore at it until his muscles trembled; but , 
gave, and he ripped it away. Those rocks on 
which the girder rested—if he could loosen o* 
of those, now. Must hold to something while 
he worked—wouldn’t want to fall, to gt 
killed. If he could use both hands, now. Bu! 
no—must hold on to something . .« - 4 

He tore at the earth until his hand hurt. 
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t the hand to his mouth; salt. No matter. 

ust get that rock away. He grasped the 
girder more tightly, hooked his arm about it; 
he raised a foot, made of his body a fulcrum. 
The rock wrenched out, rolled into the torrent, 
put the girder only settled a bit lower. Still 
the skeleton of the bridge held. ) 

He hung there, panting, listening, afraid. 
His hands groped out, to mud, to stone, to 
rotting wood. That was it—old wood; you 
could break old wood, if you were strong 
enough. He had heard of a man who pulled a 
house down about him; he had forgotten his 
name, but he was strong, that feller. He, Joe 
Paun, was strong, too. 

Again his feet braced themselves on the 
slimy foundation stones. Again his arms were 
wrapped about the girder—both arms, now. 
There was no other way. Backward and for- 
ward, every muscle straining and knotting in 
the effort, jerking, pressing, heaving .. . 
The girder splintered, dropped, crashing. And 
Joe Paun dropped, futilely clutching. 

Time was not; but there was darkness, and a 
roaring in his ears. No voice, but a meaningless 
clamor of sound. Then.to his senses silence. 

The sun rose high before it came like a 
gesture of benediction into the ravine. It fell 
on Joe Paun’s face, and his eyes opened. It 
fell on his crushed body, held in the muddy 
border of the stream by the end of the girder, 

rawling, formless. Joe Paun looked up; 
there was sky far above him, budding trees 
Gradually, half-formed thought re- 
He seemed to have no body. 
That was funny. Couldn’t feel his body, 
couldn’t move his hands. Water—that was 
water he heard, and he was thirsty, very 
thirsty. He could move his head a little. 


between. 
turned to him. 


Water—sun on tne water—water saying 
things, but he couldn’t reach it. He was— 
was—thirsty ... 

The sounds merged, seemed to be inside his 
head; his eyes closed again, and after a while 
opened. What was that? Oh—water. Water 
saying something. Sounded like—calling. 
He turned his head an inch or two; there, in 
the water, shining in the wet, black in the sun— 
there, wreckage. Crumpled up. He remem- 
bered, slowly. That was it, then—that thing 


beyond there, crushed from its fall. Mackellar | 


hadn’t crossed - to jemny.. .. 

Jenny . . . What was it? Oh—yes. You 
couldn’t speak of rotten things to Jenny. Had 
to do—something . Hadn’t got across 

. . Mackellar hadn’t got = 

Those sounds—in his head—like a—like 
a saw-mill. Cutting into wood. Snarling. 
Grown a long time, that tree had. But only 
growing older and older. The mast of a ship, 
now—of a ship—carry people—safe—across 
the sea. Warmth—for children . . . Jenny 
: That boy, now, that Alvin—what’s his 
name?—Alvin . Warmth, for little chil- 
dren to come after . . . 

Russet apples—curling in the wind. No— 
that was hair. Jenny’s hz.i 

Stars . . . always there 
—because they—didn’t speak . . . 

But something—he heard something! There, 
just above him, on the slant of the broken 
girder—birds, two birds. Sun shining on them. 
One of them burst into song. Spring . 

It was like that, in spring. 

Dark again. But you could hear . 
great things . . . if it were for great things 
: Voices . . . Jenny, that was Jenny— 
singing again . . . Jenny— 


could hear 
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(Continued from page 53) 


hadshared her comfortable white house with 
nobody. 

The house? It was like Miss Lavinia. Prim 
and slender and neat. The blinds were freshly 
painted green every season. The floors were 
waxed every week. The furniture of old 
mahogany was cared for tenderly—no piece 
was missing from the gold and white dinner 
set. And behind the house, Miss Lavinia’s 
greatest pride in life, lay the garden. A garden 
that seemed almost out of place, so riotously 
did it grow. A garden that seemed to laugh 
at the neatness of the house, that chuckled 
over the repression of Miss Lavinia. A garden 
that lent its fragrance to the whole of the 
countryside, so prodigal was its blooming! 

Miss Lavinia, in writing the letter to the 
Settlement House, had seen herself walking 
through the dim rooms of her home, holding 
by the hand a gentle little girl with golden hair. 
She had pictured herself tucking a wee form 
into one of the high old four-posters—and her 
love-starved soul had thrilled to the picture. 
But most of ail she had visioned working in 
the garden with a small child helping her 
happily, a city child who had never known 
the blessing of flowers. She had felt that they 
would come close together, she and this little 
strange girl, over the pansy bed! 

The train was drawing in. It had come up 
swiftly out of the lengthening shadows, had 
surprised Miss Lavinia from her reverie. She 
walked—no, ran—past the baggage car. Down 
to the far end of the platform, where the pas- 
Senger car stopped. And waited, with her 
lonely heart in her mouth. 

An elderly woman got off first. It was old 
Mrs. Morgan. Miss Lavinia bowed me- 
chanically under the flickering station lights. 
A tall man, who wore a clerical collar, was 
hext—the quite new minister. For the first 
lime in her life Miss Lavinia avoided the out- 
stretched hand of the church. And then, then 
the conductor was lowering a small figure to 


the platform. And—he had known her all 
of his life—was speaking. 

“‘Here’s comp’ny for you, Lavinia Ellis,” 
he said, “and here’s a note that came with 
him.” 

Miss Lavinia took the note into limp fingers. 
She did not open it. Her bewildered, dis- 
appointed gaze was focused upon the tiny 
form that stood in front of her. A thin little 
boy with great eyes fairly crowding his small 
face. With straight, badly cropped hair and a 
shabby pair of trousers and a torn shirt. A 
little boy who stood up bravely under her 
scrutiny—but whose mouth quivered, almost. 

“But there’s some mistake,” protested Miss 
Lavinia. “It was a girl I wanted!’ And 
realized, even as she spoke, that the train was 
pulling out. 

With trembling fingers she tore open the 
envelope and read the short enclosure. 

“Dear Miss Ellis,’ she read, half aloud. 
“This child came to us, last night, and we 
are hoping that you can take him in, even 
though he isn’t a girl, for the next few months. 
He’s in a rather desperate predicament, for his | 
only living relative—his grandmother—has 
been prostrated by the heat and taken to the | 
hospital. We fear that her recovery is doubt- 
ful. The child, of course, is cast upon the 
world, and we hope that you can see your way 
to keeping him until the situation clarifies. 
If his grandmother dies, we can, of course, 
send him to an asylum If, however, the 
arrangement is too unsatisfactory, you can 
return him to us—”’ and so on. 





Under the station lights Bennie was watch- | 
ing Miss Lavinia as she read the letter. He | 
noticed the tightening of her mouth, the nar- | 
rowing of her eyes. He was suddenly afraid | 
of her. And this country—he was afraid of it, | 
too. It was so big, so strange. Upon leaving | 
the city the train had slipped into a long tunnel. | 
And Bennie had shut his eyes against the 
blackness and horror of it. Somehow he must ! 
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have slept almost immediately, lulled by the 
motion of the car. For he had wakened only 
to the touch of the conductor’s hand upon his 
shoulder. And the window beside him, then 
had been a square of darkness. To Bennie, the 
whole thing was indescribably awful, "He 
longed, achingly, for the room that—though 
airless and mean—was familiar. And then 
Miss Lavinia was speaking. 

“Well,” she said, and her voice—had Bennie 
only realized it—was as worried as his thoughts 
had been, “well, I suppose there’s nothing to 
do but take you home with me. There’s no 
train back tonight! Come along, child—what 
did they say your name was?” 

At the word “back” Bennie felt a ray of hope. 
But he answered soberly. “It’s Bennie,” he 
said. And then, as an afterthought, “Ma’am!” 

And he followed Miss Lavinia to the little 
car that was waiting at the foot of the plat. 
form, and climbed in beside her. 

Under ordinary circumstances the ride jn 
the car would have frightened him. But a 
six-year-old mind can hold only a certain 
amount of fear. Plunging through the dark. 
ness—how he missed the city arc lights!—ina 
strange vehicle with a strange woman was 
terrible. Only one thing—the air, as it rushed 
by him, smelled so sweet! Sweeter than the 
park flower-bed, even, in hyacinth time, He 
was vaguely conscious of the growing fragrance 
of it as the car came to a stop before a 
house that glimmered, ghost-like, through the 
night. 

The woman, with her hand on his am, 
guided him down a path that crunched under 
his feet. And up two steps to a low porch. 
She unlatched a door and, striking a match, 
lit a yellow candle. As the glow of light swept 
across the room she spoke, for the first time 
since they had left the station, to Bennie, 

“You stay here, little boy,” she said, rather 
awkwardly, “until I come back. I must put 
the car away.” 

And she left him. 

Alone, in the softly lighted hall, Bennie 
raised fearful eyes. And, with a sudden wee 
gasp, began to take stock of his surroundings. 
It was—it was pretty! He liked the way the 
candle glow fell across the richly dull ma- 
hogany. He liked the subdued luster of the 
bit of pewter that stood upon the mantle shel, 
the brighter glittering of the brass andirons in 
the fireplace. A low bowl of creamy yellow 
flowers stood upon the table. Bennie tiptoed 
over to them. So close that he could catch 
their shy perfume. But he did not touch them, 
only stood with his hands tightly behind his 
back. It was there that Miss Lavinia found 
him, and he started so guiltily at her voice 
that she wondered what the child had been 
up to. And told herself that he must surely 
go back to the city on the morning train. 

































ND yet, the next morning, it was raining. 
Raining as it does, sometimes, in the sum- 
mertime. Raining torrents. Raining so hard 
that Miss Lavinia, opening her troubled 
eyes upon a wet world, had not the heart 
to transport her small, unwelcome guest 
the station. ; 

“One day won’t do any harm,” she said to 
herself, as she dressed, “unless he scratches the 
furniture, or slides on the floors. And eve 
so—it wouldn’t be Christian to turn out a dog 
in this sort of weather!” 

With a forced smile upon her lips, she west 
to summon Bennie. 

He was still asleep—looking even smaller 
and more pinched, in the gray of the momimg, 
than he had by candle light. Standing ove 
him, Miss Lavinia felt a tug at her heart 
strings. One hand was flung out over his head 
upon the great pillow, in a gesture of surrendtt, 
almost. His tousled hair was not unpretly. 
And his lashes, lying in a fringe upon his hollow 
little cheeks, were long and up-turning. 
Lavinia bent over him, drew back self-co™ 
sciously. She had almost kissed him! A slow 
blush crept up over her face, until it touc 
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the smooth waves of her graying hair. And 
jt was then that Bennie’s eyes sprang open. 
How could Miss Lavinia know that he thought 
her almost pretty, standing there, with the 
rose of youth in her cheeks? 

“P| hurry,” he told her, struggling to a 
sitting posture, a quaintly ridiculous figure in 
the full muslin night-dress—her own night-dress 
—that Miss Lavinia had put upon him the 
evening before. 

“But,” Miss Lavinia’s tone was embar- 
rassed, “but hadn’t I better help you with your 

$9? 
ol Bennie scrambled to the edge of the 
bed, slid over the high side of it. 

“['m six,” he said, and his tone held a note 
of finality as he made for the Windsor rocker 
upon which his few mean garments had been 


disposed. 


MESS Lavinia, taking it as a dismissal, slipped 
from the room. And remembered, as she 
dosed the door after her, that she had planned 
to tie great blue ribbon bows, every morning, 
upon the little girl’s curly hair. . . . 

The rain kept up, all day. Bennie and Miss 
Lavinia, housed together under a common roof, 
might have been of separate worlds. Often 
Miss Lavinia strove to speak of some subject 
interesting to a child and fell back upon middle- 
aged commonplaces. Often Bennie, with 
questions seething in his mind, stood silently in 
the window and watched the rain beating 
down. And between them, like a wall, the 
restraint and strangeness grew. 

“He doesn’t like me,”’ Miss Lavinia told her- 
self, aggrievedly. 

“She wants to send me back,’ Bennie 
whispered in his soul, remembering her words 
upon the station platform. 

And yet, even through the rain, he was re- 
constructing his ideas of country. It was not 
a dark place of parching pavements. It was 
green and lovely. Mountains, in all directions, 
peered at him through a mist of low-hung 
clouds—each one like a pretty lady peeping 
through the meshes of a veil. The lawns, even 
under the downpour, were velvet soft. And 
thegarden. . . . 

Bennie, at his first glimpse of the garden 
through the rain, had caught his breath sharply 
in his throat. He had hated to leave the city, 
because it meant leaving the flower-bed. And 
here—here were hundreds of flower-beds! His 








searching eyes distinguished the colors and the 
differences of the blossoms that grew so gor- 
geously, in such profusion. Even though he 
did not know the names of the various flowers, 
he could see that there were many kinds. He 
asked, suddenly, a question. 

“Arethey real?” he asked abruptly. “Them?” 
And a finger, pointing, flattened itself against 
the glass of the window. 

Miss Lavinia, who had been dusting, straight- 
ened her body. “What did you say, Bennie?” 
she asked pleasantly. 

But Bennie, overcome with shyness, hung 
his head. “Nothin’—” he told her. 

And Miss Lavinia, not understanding, 
thought that he was being sulky. 

20 It went on, through the hours. Bennie, 
silent, with his nose like a white button 
against the window. Miss Lavinia, flitting un- 
easily from kitchen to living-room, and from 
livin-room to bedroom. Only at meal times 
dis they face each other. Only over fresh milk 
and cookies did they have any conversation. 

d then it was stilted. When twilight shut 
out the Talny vistas of the outdoor world, Miss 

vinia breathed a sigh of relief. Soon it 
Would be bedtime! But Bennie, straining his 
yes through the dark, almost wept for the 

otted-out beauty of the flowers. 

vee next morning dawned sunnily. The 

pe € world, freshened and renewed from the 
» Was like a bride who waits, dressed in 

Ty, at an altar. And Bennie, feeling the 
t fingers of a sunbeam stealing across his 

ace, stirred in his sleep and wakened. 

2 ra moment he lay still. And then, all at 
ce, he had remembered. In sudden fright 

Was out of bed; had raced, on bare, eager 


Gossip isn’t all that goes 


over the back fence! 


“T REALLY didn’t discover it,” 
Mrs. Nye is saying. “Mrs. 
Thompson told me.” 


Discovered what? Scandal? 


Not at all. Mrs. Nye has “dis- 
covered ” a wonderful new way to 
use something she has known for 
years—tapioca. 


Maybe, like Mrs. Nye, you’ve 
never used tapioca for anything 
except desserts. Tapioca does 
make delicious desserts—dozens 
of them. But wait until you’ve 
tried escalloped tapioca, or tapi- 
oca casserole stew. You’ve never 
tasted more delicious entrées. 
They fa‘rly make a midday lunch. 
And they’re wonderfully econom- 
ical, because they can be made 
with left-over meat or fish. 


As a filler for clear soups, or in 
cream soups, tapioca adds rich- 
ness and food value. 


Some day, when you want 
dinner to be particularly good, 
try tapioca raisin pie. It’s always 
a favorite with men. 


One important suggestion — 
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eee HK Minute Tapioca Co., 38 Van BurEN STREET, ORANGE, Mass. 
‘ Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 


be sure to get Minute Tapioca. 


Three improvements make 
Minute Tapioca superior to most 
taplocas: 


First, Minute Tapioca reguires 
no soaking. 


Secondly, it cooks in fifteen min- 
utes. These advantages are due to 
special processes at the factory. 

Thirdly, Minute Tapioca is 
prepared by an exclusive process 
in a modern American factory 
under ideally sanitary conditions. 


Send for the new Cook Book 


The new edition of the Minute Tapioca 
Cook Book tells how to serve tapioca in 
more than thirty different ways. It is a 
real cook book—one that you will use 
every day. 

“The Story of Minute Tapioca”—told 
in one section of the cook book—is as 
interesting as fiction. Travel, romance, 
strange seas—all figure in the story of 
what Minute Tapioca is, where it comes 
from, and how it is prepared. 

Your copy of this valuable book will 
be sent free upon request. 

A generous sample of Minute Tapioca 
will also be sent if you will enclose two 
cents in stamps. For convenience, use the 
coupon below. 


Minute Tapioca Company, 38 Van Buren Street. Orange, Mass. 


(Check one or doth of the following squares) 


OO Please send me, free of charge, the new edition of the 
Minute Tapioca Cook Book. 


O 


Name 
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Street— 
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City. 
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Please send me a generous sample of Minute Tapioca. 
I enclose two cents in stamps. 
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FLYTOX fils Flies 
Moths Mosquitoes 


and other Household Lnsects 








EALIZE the comfort and satis- 
faction of a home free of in- 
sects. FLY-TOX will insure sleep 
undisturbed by Flies or Mosquitoes 
when used just before retiring. 


Spray FLY-TOX high inthe room. The 
clean mist-like cloud lingers just long 
enough to do its work. It has a pleasing 
odor. It is harmless to humans and animals. 
It evaporates completely, leaving no stain. 


FLY-TOX is effective in any part of the 
home. Ants, Roaches, Water Bugs, etc., 
are easily banished. Against the Moth and 
Larva (moth§ worm) FLY-TOX is very 
efficient. 


FLY-TOX was developed at The Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research by the Rex 
Fellowship. This, in itself, is an assurance 
of its dependability. 

Your grocer or druggist sells FLY-TOX— 
half pints, 50c; pints, 75c; quarts, $1.25, and 
gallons, $4.00. A trial sprayer is free. 


To obtain the best results use Improved 
FLY-TOX Hand Sprayer. The price is 40c. 











The Rex Company, Kansas City, Missouri 
California Rex Spray Co., Benicia, California 
Wenatchee Rex Spray Co., Wenatchee, Washington 


Payette Valley Rex Spray Co., Payette, Idaho 
Canada Rex Spray Co., Ltd., Brighton, Ontario 
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FLY-TOX is manufactured by— 
The Toledo Rex Spray Company, —_ Toledo, Ohio 
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grandma?” he asked. 












Flowers 


feet, to the window. And relief glowed from 
his eyes. 

The garden! It was still there. It had not 
gone away, as beautiful dreams so often do 
It was still there—radiant in blues and pinks 
and yellows and scarlets. With the musi 
nightie hitched high about his knees, he tan to 
the door of the bedroom and opened it, His 
bare feet made scarcely a patter on the polished 
length of the stair. The back door—it Was 
easily unlatched. And he was out—with his 
toes sinking into the damp grass and the full 
muslin nightgown trailing in the mud and the 
dew. Out among the flowers, with his face 
held high to the sunlight. A pagan littl 
beauty-worshiper, for all his cumbersome dress, 

It was so that Miss Lavinia glimpsed him 
as she peered from her bedroom window. She 
had heard the scamper of feet upon the stair. 
For just a moment, looking down, she was per: 
mitted a glimpse into a naked soul. For just 
a moment she felt that, after all, Bennie might 
stay. And then she was remembering, with 
a wave of concern, his bare little feet. Sum. 
mer colds—and the child looked so fragile, too! 
With her anxious face framed in the neat green 
of the window casing, she called. 

“Bennie,” she called, “Bennie! You must 
come in. Your feet, dear. You'll take cold!” 

To Bennie the voice came from a great dis- 
tance. His being, drunk with the loveliness, 
struggled back to earth. The eyes that he 
raised to the window were blank suddenly, and 
fearful, and stupid. 

“T’ll come in, lady,” he told her—tripping 
on the hem of the nightgown as he started to 
run, “I wasn’t goner touch anything, 
Honest!” 

And again Miss Lavinia did not understand. 
“Not very bright,” she told herself, as she 
turned from the window and went about the 
business of dressing. 






























It WAS while they were at breakfast that 
the postman, wheeling by, left a letter. A 
long letter, from the Settlement House. A 
letter of explanation. It made apologies and 
begged pardons. And it ended with a plea. 
“If you can keep him for a few days,” it 
ended, “just a few days! The grandmotheris 
only lingering on the edge of things. It may 
be a stroke. We’ll know, now, in a short time. 
And as soon as we know definitely, there will 
be some solution to the problem of Bennie. 
We hope that he has made you no trouble!” 
Looking into the little boy’s upturned face 
across the daintiness of the breakfast table, 
Miss Lavinia realized, poignantly, how little 
trouble the child had been. It was remorse, 
of a sort, that made her speak so gently. 
“Why don’t you run into the garden and 
play?” she suggested. And then, “This letter 
was about you.” ; : 
For the second time during his stay with her, 
Bennie asked a question. “Was it—from 




















Miss Lavinia’s voice was gentler even than 
before. “No,” she said, “your grandmother's 
very ill. It was from some one else!” iid 

Still Bennie lingered beside the table. ‘Will 
she get better?” he asked finally. “Grandma 

Miss Lavinia belonged to the generation 
that will not lie. But she spoke very kindly 
“T do not know, Bennie,” she said. “We cat 
only hope for the best. There, child, run out 
doors!” 

And Bennie went, though slowly. : 

The garden, standing in the sunlight, a ; 
waiting. The lady had said to play mt 
garden. Bennie, his small hands held rigid, 
walked somberly down one of the nartov, § 
shell-bordered paths. He saw the moming 
glories tumbling over their lattice. The honey 
suckle; and the rambler roses in scarlet cust 
The larkspur laughed at him like a bit of ’ 
come alive. The tall hollyhocks swayed In F 
direction. But still Bennie walked on s0 “a 
with his eyes upon the path. He could “— 
at the flowers; just knowing they were ’ 
was enough. He wanted, so achingly, to tow 
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them! To finger the soft petals. But she, the 
lady, was probably watching from behind the 
ruffled window curtains. Just as she had 
watched him earlier in the morning. He 
walked stiffly, with his eyes upon the ground. 

Miss Lavinia was watching him. 

“Tf the child is ever going to be natural, he 
will be now,” she told herself almost savagely. 
“There’s not such another garden in this part 
of the country. If he doesn’t act as if he cares 
for it—well, there’s something wrong with him! 
And he’s the sort of child that I couldn’t keep. 
He—he walks like a little stick. He doesn’t 
even look at them. I don’t believe the boy 
has any feelings. He never flinched when I 
spoke of his grandmother—but then, I hardly 
expected such a little fellow to understand. 
It’s the way he acts to my flowers. . . .” 

Bennie, in his wanderings, had come to the 
pansy bed. Even downcast eyes could not 
hold the low-growing little plants away from 
him! The small faces fairly twinkled up from 
the ground, seemed to chuckle almost. Bennie 
paused, and Miss Lavinia, from behind the 
curtains, held her breath. She had pictured 
herself working over the pansy bed with the 
little dream girl, you see! But Bennie paused 
for only a second and then went resolutely on. 
And Miss Lavinia could not guess that his 
finger-nails were biting into the palms of his 





hands as he walked on down the shell-bordered | 


” It was this lack of knowledge that made 
e' 


r voice crisp when she came out of the house, | 
a few moments later, hatted and gloved for | 


a drive. 


“Pm going to the store, Bennie, to buy some | 


” 


things for you,” she said. “If you’ve got to 
stay a week, you must be properly clothed. 
Ican’t see you going about in rags.” 

Bennie answered. There was joy in his 
voice. “A week?” he questioned. 


A week, his heart echoed, with the garden | 
to look at! He had expected to be sent back | 
any moment, had Bennie. But to Miss Lavinia | 


the gladness stood for relief. 


“He'll be happy to leave,” she told herself, as _| 


she tumed away. 
knowledge hurt. “If you get hungry,” she said 
aloud, “I’ve left bread and butter and cake and 
milk on the kitchen table. You’re to help 
yourself !”” 

And “Yes’m,”’ answered Bennie. And 
backed away from her, toward the garden. 


And wondered why the | 


[! WAS after the little car had gone quite out | 


of sight, down the roadway, that Bennie went 
back to the pansy bed. He hurried, now. As 


he went, a tall hollyhock, beaten down by the | 


rain of yesterday, brushed his cheek. It sent 


ashiver of fear through his small body. It was | 
as if the hollyhock were tempting him—as if | 
it were asking to be touched. His hands went | 
to their accustomed position behind him. No, | 


he would not touch the tall, teasing flower! 
Even though the lady had left him alone. 
Even though there was no one to see. The 


blue-coated policeman’s voice came back to | 
him across the space of two years, “Flowers | 
ain’t to pick,” the policeman had said. And | 


little boys who disobeyed policemen were sent 
to the juvenile court. Bennie was bred of the 
dty—and he knew! 

And yet, being alone, he dared raise his 
tyes to the flowers. He dared to sniff, with an 
eager little nose, the fragrance of a blush rose. 
He dared to stand in ecstasy before a clump 
of pearly garden lilies. 


On the way to the | 


pansy bed he paused many times. And when, | 


at last, he reached it, he flung himself down 
upon his worshipful little knees in the path. 
It was a large pansy bed. A very large one. 
The flowers in it were all gay, the gayest 
ings that Bennie had ever seen. Some were 
yellow, and some were purplish blue, and some 
Were a soft, dense black. Some were striped, 


ike tiger kitties, in many a color. Some were | 


orange spotted with brown. And there must 
ve been hundreds of them—hundreds. 
ong so many, would the lady miss—just 
one? Bennie, with his lips quivering, asked 
elf the question. And told himself that 
would. She was so careful. Everything 









SuHinovA 
SHOE POLISHES 
The handy key-opening box. 


Black, Tan, White. Ox - blood 
and Brown. 






SHINOLA Home Set. Genuine 
bristle dauber cleans the shoes 
and applies the polish. The big 
lamb’: wool polisher brings: the 
shine with a few strokes. 


BIXBY’ 


A Success of Years 


Everybody is pleased with Bix- 
by’s JET - OIL Shoe Polishes. 
They clean, dye and shine. 

Easiest to use. Good for shoes. 


For Black, Brown, White, and 
Ox-blood shoes. 
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SHOE POLISHES 





Everybody knows the quality. 
Black, White, Tan, Brown and 
Ox-blood. 
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2-in-1 Shining Kit 
A big, fine quality brush, and 
dauber, of South American horse 
hair, with polishing cloth—com- 
plete—in durable box, 
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at Your 
hoes! 


aA 
Vo. A great executive who 
) Jf is an uncanny judge of 


men, says this: 


“Three things I look at first. Shoes, 
shave, finger-nails. A dull and dusty 
shoe, to me, suggests a dull and dusty 
mind. A slovenly appearance suggests 
slovenly habits all through a man’s or 
woman's nature.” 


Keeping your shoes well shined is 
simply a habit, like brushing your hair 
in the morning. 


Look at your shoes...then you can 
look the world straight in the eye, 
without any apology for your personal 
appearance. 


Buy a Shoe Shining Outfit today— 


and use it! 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
soc to the Shinola Company, Rochester, 
N.Y., for the Shinola Home Set and 
two boxes Shinola Shoe Polish, or 75c 
to the F. F. Dalley Company, Inc., 
Buffalo, N.Y., or $1.10 to Hamilton, 
Can., for the 2-in-1 Shining Kit and 
two boxes 2-in-1 Shoe Polish. 


Polishes for all colors and kinds of shoes—for dry 
shoes—for wet shoes—children’s shoes—men’s shoes 
and women’s shoes. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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FOR SUNBURN 
—nothing better 


After bathing, a long motor ride, 
fishing or hiking, there’s nothing 
better for sunburn than soothing 
“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly. Itkeeps 
out air and assists nature’s healing 
processes. 


For cuts, burns, blisters, bed sores, 

or chafing there’s nothing safer. 

Contains no irritating or harmful 

ingredients. 

CHESEBROUGH MBG. CO. (CONS’D) 
State Street, New York 


Look for the trade-mark Vaseline’ on every 
backage. It is your protection. 


Write for 4 copy of 


new booklet “In- 
‘aire Within” (Pree 


® As a bath substitute 

Mifflin Alkohol refreshes 

and cleanses. Removes 
odors of perspiration. 








COMFORT FOR ALL Sick or well, user or attendant 
, The Perfect Self Help Chair,pat. 
Adjusts to fit anyone. Suitable attachments for ali wants. 
ae only 26 ibs. Strong, attractive. A touch propels 
it. Just right for relaxing, comfort, and also self help, 
ble. Goes close 

4 3 in in. 
Co., White Plains, N. Y. 
Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 


T FOR YOURSELF 
Establishand oper- 
ate a “New System 


Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish every- 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or wo- 
men, fie Candy Booklet Free. Write for ittoday. Don’t put it off! 
W. HILL YER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE, N.J. 
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Flowers 


was put away, always—dishes in rows on 
shelves and spoon: in the sideboard drawer. 
She probably coun.ed her flowers every day. 

He rose from his knees and began to wander 
about the garden, but always his traitor feet 
brought him back to the pansy bed. Always 
he paused before it, longingly. And then, at 
last, he bent over it swiftly. And, almost 
against his own will, plucked a blossom. Not 
one of the larger, finer pansies. A small one, 
with three holes—where a hungry caterpillar 
had breakfasted—in one petal. Surely the 
lady would not mind, much, if he took a torn 
one? It wasn’t as if he’d picked the biggest, 
or the best! 

With the flower in his small fist, with his 
heart beating high in its daring, Bennie faced 
the world. With a pitiful pansy held tight in 
grubby fingers, he turned slowly from the 
garden. The garden didn’t belong to him; 
never would. But no one could dispute his 
right to the flower that he held. Not, at least, 
until Miss Lavinia returned. Then she would 
know. Then she would send him away. Per- 
haps she would call for a policeman. But— 
he cuddled the flower in his hand—it was 
worth it. For he had felt the softness of the 
petals. He had rubbed the flower against his 
face! 

None of these thoughts was worked out 
regularly, in Bennie’s six-year-old mind. They 
came in a jumbled, disconnected way. The 
sunlit world was suddenly a nightmare place. 
Only the flower in his hand was real. He 
pressed it, with a wealth of feeling for such 
a baby, against his trembling mouth. And, 
as he did so, heard Miss Lavinia’s car coming 
up the road. With a quick, instinctive move- 
ment he thrust the flower into the front of his 
shirt, and, with his heart throbbing painfully, 
waited for the car to stop. 

It was with a movement almost girlish that 
Miss Lavinia jumped from the car. Her 
cheeks were prettily pink, her eyes sparkled. 
She had not realized that the buying of boy 
clothes could be so much fun. That boy 
clothes could be so pretty. There was one 
suit—delft blue with a white collar. She could 
almost see Bennie in it. She’d cut his hair, 
evenly, with her gilt-handled scissors, and put 
the just-purchased barefoot sandals on his 
feet. And he’d look a different child. 

“Oh, Bennie, Bennie,” she called. And then, 
“Come here, dear!” 


ENNIE came, laggingly, from around the 

corner of the house. The pansy, lying over 

his heart, was like a white-hot iron that burned 
and burned. ‘Yes, ma’am,” he said. 

Miss Lavinia reached out a slim hand to him. 
“T’ve bought such nice clothes for you, Ben- 
nie,” she said. And, as an afterthought, “Have 
you been a good boy while I was away?” 

It was not a question—just the way an un- 
accustomed grown-up has of making conversa- 
tion. But to Bennie it was terrifying. He 
hung his head and did not speak. And Miss 
Lavinia, puzzled, wondered what he had done. 
But as she stepped into the house she saw that 
it was quite in order—that the floors had not 
been walked upon by small muddy shoes, and 
that the bread and butter in the kitchen was 


| untouched. So she put away her suspicions as 


unworthy. 

“Dear,” she said, “come upstairs with me. 
I can’t wait to get those ugly old things off 
you. And to put the pretty ones on.” 

The average child likes bright, new clothes. 
Perhaps Miss Lavinia had been more reckless 
of her buying because she thought Bennie 
would be pleased—and, in his pleasure, show 
some glimmerings of emotion—with her pur- 
chases. Certainly she was not prepared for 
the change that came over the child’s face, the 
stark fear that looked at her from his eyes. 

“No, no,” he gasped. “I don’t want you 
should change my clothes. I wanter kee 
these on. No—nol” His voice rose to a wail. 

Miss Lavinia’s eyes looked deep into Ben- 


nie’s eyes, then shifted to his ragged little 
shirt. And the child, in his agony, felt that 
her keen gaze could pierce the thin cloth, could 
see the stolen pansy that lay over his heart, 
It was a relief when she spoke, even though 
her voice had become very cold. 

“You are an ungrateful little boy, Bennie” 
she said, and turned from him toward the 
garden. 

After all, the garden bloomed for her alone, 
It understood her. It would keep right op 
blooming long after the child had gone back 
to the city. It had, before this, been the only 
thing that had witnessed her slow tears, that 
had comforted her. Leaving Bennie alone jp 
front of the house, she walked swiftly down 
the shell-bordered path. 

Bennie, watching, wanted to run after her, 
to tell her that he had stolen the pansy, 
But as she drew near the center of the garden 
he only watched; stock still, fascinated. She was 
walking slower, now. Her slim fingers touched, 
here and there, a flower. She was counting 
them. All at once Bennie turned toward the 
open gate, and was running, as fast as his smal] 
legs could carry him, down the country road 
that wound, like a brown ribbon, between the 
clean summer fields. Away, away from the 
white house and the woman who walked in 
the flower garden! 


HE road was long. It stretched all the way 

to the blue of the sky. Bennie, as he ran 
pantingly, wondered whether he would have 
to jump off, when he came to the sky place, 
Or whether he would just have to stop. Per. 
haps, he told himself, he had better leave the 
road and run across the fields. They did not 
pause so suddenly at the spot where the blue 
began. They lost themselves in tree-filled 
places. Crawling under a wire fence, he started 
across the nearest one. A field that was green 
and swaying, like a happy sea. 

His legs were tired, but still he ran. With 
his breath coming in hot little gasps, and his 
mouth dry. The sun—not blazing like the city 
sun, but quite warm enough—beat down upon 
his uncovered little head. And still he ran. 
Until the green woods, that bordered the field, 
reached out friendly arms to him, and gathered 
him close. 

In the shelter of the woods he paused. It 
was so cool and quiet and filled with peace. 
The light fell so softly through the branches— 
just as the light drifted through the stained 
glass windows of the Settlement House chapel. 
Suddenly he realized that he was very tired. 
Panting, he sank down upon a mossy bank 
under a tree. And took the pansy—withered 
now—from inside his shirt. 

He was sorry, so sorry, that he had made 
the lady angry. But he could not let her take 
off his clothes and find, under his shirt, the 
stolen flower. He could not let her doit. Only- 
he was sorry that he had made her angry! 
Two tears welled up in his eyes, trickled slowly 
down his grimy cheeks. The faded pansy m 
his hands—it was not laughing, any more. Its 
brave smile was dimmed. All at once Bennie 
believed that the pansy could understand. 
That the pansy was sorry for him. With the 
broken little flower held tight against his tear- 
stained face, he huddled down against the 
trunk of the tree. And, finally, slept. _, 

It was almost dark when Miss Lavinia 
found him there. A white-faced Miss Lavinia, 
with the mark of tears on her cheeks, 
too. For the afternoon had held unknow® 
terrors that struck at her heart. She had come 
from the garden strengthened and comfort 
and anxious to understand. And had found the 
gate ajar and the child missing. She had 
searched the house, first, from cool, deep cellar 
to mystery-hung attic. And then she 
taken to the road in the little car. 

All up and down the road she had searched, 
asking frantic questions of chance passers-by. 
She had called the thild’s name loudly, and, % 
she searched, she had realized that the little 
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for all his reticence, for all his strange 
silence—meant something to her. Just how 
much she did not know. It was only when, 

ite by chance, she caught a glimpse of a 

ent of cloth hanging from the barbed 
wire of a roadside fence, that she had begun to 
guess. She had climbed out of the car, to dis- 
cover, upon examination, that the bit of cloth 
had been torn from an already ragged shirt of 
a design that she knew. She had followed 
across the field and had entered the wood. 
And had found there a small boy sleeping. 
Withawithered pansy clutched tight in his hand. 

Down on the moss under the tree went Miss 
Lavinia. A passion of tenderness was in 
her face as she gathered the little, quiet body 
close. And her lips were upon the child’s fore- 
head when he waked. 

“Qh, Bennie, Bennie,” she was sobbing— 
and the small boy could feel her tears hot upon 
his face. “Why did you run away? I’ve been 
so frightened, so frightened!” 

It was the word upon her lips that brought 
Bennie to an upright position. So big ladies— 
they could be frightened, too! He hadn’t 
known. Wonderingly he spoke. 

“But—you don’t like me?” he said slowly. 

Miss Lavinia’s arms were tight around him. 


“Why, Bennie, I love you!” she said. And 
knew, as she spoke, that her words were true. | 


And then, like a thunderbolt, Bennie re- 


membered. Remembered why he had run | 


away. And all at once he was crying. Crying 
as he had never before cried in his whole life. 

“But—I picked it, the flower,” he sobbed. 
“Out of the garden. Now you won’t love me. 
I stole it. I picked th’ flower.” 

His hand reached out slowly, to Miss 
Lavinia. In the palm of it lay the shriveled 
pansy with its one caterpillar-eaten petal. 

Miss Lavinia’s eyes brimmed over again at 
the sight of it. ‘But what are flowers for, 
Bennie,” she said softly, and she was near to 
understanding at that moment, “if they aren’t 
to pick? Do you like flowers, dear?” 


But to Bennie had come, at last, realization. | 


Flowers—they were to pick. Little boys could 


pick them. Could touch them softly. Could | 


play among them. He raised his luminous 
gaze to the face that bent over him. A face 
that was younger, prettier, softer than it had 
ever been before. 

“They’re like your eyes,” he said, “the 
flowers. Only they’re not all blue!” 
_ His thin hand crept up—a hesitant, flutter- 
ing thing—to pat Miss Lavinia’s cheek. And 
at the shy touch the woman knew that a garden 
had come to blossom in her own heart. A 
garden in which a child might liveforever. . . . 

It wasn’t much later that they walked back 
to the little car, together, over the fields of 
waving grass, the small boy’s fingers tightly 
held in the slim grasp of the tall lady. As they 
climbed into the front seat, and Miss Lavinia 
tumed the car toward the white house, the 
afterglow—like the light of dreams come true— 
shone across their happy faces. One felt, in 
that light, that there wasn’t any city. That 
there wasn’t any illness, or misunderstanding— 
or death, even. 

As they rounded the last turn in the road, 
the scent of the garden crept out to meet them. 
thad never seemed quite so sweet, before. 
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the fairy way! 


BATH with Fairy Soap is a de- 
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They Always Do 


(Continued from page 39) 


of it. Like a load of stones around my neck. 
All the kick is gone; the thrillisdead. That’s 
what I want—what I need—the thrills and 
the kick of life. Besides—” 

It was too cruel. Though she sat there so 
quietly, he had seen her sit just as quietly the 
night their boy died. That was Elizabeth. 
Why couldn’t she rave at him, rage, denounce 
him, show some feeling, fight back—make it 
easier for him, instead of sitting there like a 
marble statue, reproaching him with that 
white, hurt look? She could show fire enough 
on the screen. His mouth twisted with sudden 
irony as he imagined how she would play this 
scene on the screen. 

“Tt isn’t all my fault,” he flung at her spite- 
fully. ‘We married too young. I was a silly, 
long-legged calf. I still am.” 

“T suppose you mean you wouldn’t have 
married me if you’d looked around a little 
longer,” said Elizabeth. 

“That isn’t what I mean at all. You’re the 
only woman in the world I ever would have 
married. But I don’t want to be married.” He 
shouted it. “That’s the answer. You’ve 
always helped me. I don’t want to be helped. 
I don’t want a superior goddess at home to 
tell me where I make my mistakes. I know 
that’s the meanest thing a man ever said to a 
woman, after all you’ve done for me, but I 
can’t stand living with a woman who is so far 
above me. I know you love me, but I’d like 
some dumb dora that would get down in front 
of my pedestal once in a while. 

“T love you, and I think you’re the best 
woman in the world. But I want to meet a 
few bad ones. I’m sick of being good. I’m 
too sure of you. There’s no suspense left in 
life. What’s the use of living? I can see it all. 
Until I’ve a beard down to my knees and you’re 
white-headed, it’ll go on exactly as it is now. 
It’s horrible.” 

His wife stood up blindly. “All right,” she 
said, and Gary knew that cold and terrible 
anger of old. “All right. You go in search of 
your thrill. Find it. Sink yourself in it like 
these other poor, hysterical fools. See if your 
work improves, as you think it will. I'll give 
you your freedom. I only hope some day you'll 
realize what you’ve done and what you’ve lost. 
And you will!” 

Something cold went through him. There 
had always been Elizabeth. What would he do 
without her? He looked across at her, at the 
beauty and goodness and strength of her. And 


| his own weakness drove him into a rage against 


her. 

For a moment they stared into each other’s 
eyes with a sort of cold, agonized hatred. 
Then Gary Fulton turned swiftly and, bare- 
headed and dizzy, went out into the night. 

Nor could he see the woman who, in a rush 
of pain that would not be borne, ran after him, 
for the heavy oak door barred her way, and 
she lay back against it, too weak, for all her 
strength, to open it and call him back. 


LIZABETH had not slept at all. The 

minutes of the night had crept over her 
body like so many stinging insects. Probably 
Gary would call it habit, but part of herself 
was gone, and in its place was an ache. 

Once or twice she had dozed, to awaken 
because her hand reaching out had found only 
emptiness. And the sudden awakening left her 
heart beating in a mortal fear. The horror was 
upon her before memory named it. She 
dared not let herself sleep for fear of those 
awakenings. 

But she was at the breakfast table, behind 
the big blue and silver bowl of strawberries, 
when Geraldine came down. Geraldine was 
eleven. The last five of those years she had 
spent in Hollywood. 

There were times when Elizabeth did not 
understand her daughter. A lovely child, but a 
child of coolness, and a young wisdom, and a 


quizzical humor that startled Elizabeth a dozen 
times a day. Now she looked at her mother 
once as she slumped into her chair, and gave 
her a second quick stare under knitted brows 

“H-mm,” said Geraldine, “you look ratty. 
Dad been out all night howling on the pave. 
ments?” 

Elizabeth Fulton quivered. ‘“Gerry—wher 
do you pick up such vulgarity?” 

“Vulgarity? That’s not vulgarity. It’s jug 
true. Well, has he?” 

“He’s gone.” 

“Gone?” 

“For good. He’s left us. Oh, Gerry.” 


HEY clung together for a moment, their 

positions strangely reversed. The little girl's 
hands stroked the lovely waves of her mother's 
hair, and she made a crooning noise in the 
throat. She was white-lipped, and there was 
deadly resolution at the corners of her young 
mouth, but she was outwardly unmoved, 

“H-mm,” she said slowly. “TI guess he got 
tired of us, dear. I’ve noticed lately he seemed 
bored most of the time when we were around, 
His golf game has gone off something terrible, 
T’'ll bet he’ll come back. They always do.” 

She went back to her place and began to eat 
strawberries and cream with complete relish. 

“T don’t want him to come back,” said her 
mother quietly. ‘“I didn’t mean to break down 
like that, dear, but you see—your Daddy was 
very good to me, when you were a baby. He 
used to get breakfast lots of mornings, while! 
dressed you. I wasn’t very strong then, and 
we were very poor. I thought you'd fel 
terribly, Gerry.” 

Geraldine helped herself to another plate of 
strawberries and emptied the bowl of powdered 
sugar upon them. “TI do,” she said, with her 
mouth full of the red fruit. “I do. But here's 
the thing. I’m not going to let Dad know I do. 
If he could go off like that and leave me flat~ 
all right. It’s a cinch I’ll choke before I ever 
let him know it made a dent in me.” 

Elizabeth Fulton pushed back the food she 
could not touch. “Do you think that’s the way 
to help Daddy?” she asked gently. “Don’t you 
think if he knew how we missed him, how much 
we love him, it would make him better?” 

An odd look that brought a pang to the 
mother’s heart crossed the plump little face. 
There are some women things born with an 
age-old wisdom which nothing can explain. 
Geraldine Fulton was one of them. 

“Nope,” she said meditatively, “that old 
‘keep the home fires burning’ tune doest't 
seem to be very popular these days. I don't 
think Daddy cares right now whether we love 
him or not. It only makes him sore. I think he 
just wants us to cease existing. And he’s got 
his wish, as far as I’m concerned. I can't 
explain, mother, but I don’t see how we've got 
anything to do with it.” 

She attacked her bacon and eggs with st- 
preme delight. Then she said slowly: “I tel 
you—Mrs. Bowers said a funny thing one day, 
after Edith’s father went off with that solt- 
boiled prune. She doesn’t ever use slang, but 
she said to Edith—she was crying—Ms. 
Bowers I mean, not Edith—anyway, she said, 
‘If you can stand the gaff, they always came 
back’.” She stopped to plaster her buttered 
toast thickly with marmalade. “Edith and! 
didn’t know just what she meant, but ¥ 
figured out the good Dads we know always did 
come back. And the other ones—like Mr 
Peyton—don’t mean a thing. Only you cant 
do anything about it. I’m going to be late® 
school, per usual. I’ll phone Aunt Marian to 
come over. Feels like a funeral.” 

When Marian Fulton came, Elizabeth 
pa trunks. It was characteristic of Ela 

eth that when she had anything disagreeable 
to do, she did it at once. : 

She was very like him, this sister of Gatys 
with the same swift emotions, the same wit 
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, the same delicate perceptions. She saw 
instantly what the thing was by the way 
Blizabeth’s hands folded and patted the rough 
tweed coat she was packing. 

The tearing apart of the last link. The last 
little service. ; 

Marian wanted to say something, but words, 
usually her servants, failed her. 

“Marian,” said Elizabeth Fulton, and she 
went on taking things from their long accus- 
tomed places, “what do you think is the matter 
with him?” ¢ 7 

“Hollywood fever,” said Marian Fulton. 

Elizabeth Fulton looked at her blankly. Her 
mind was not very clear this morning; perhaps 
that was why she failed to understand the 
meaning behind those cryptic words. 

“Hollywood fever,” repeated Marian stub- 
bornly. “Every one gets it—every one but you. 
It’s like malaria in Florida, or sunstroke in 
India, or elephantiasis in the South Seas. I’ve 
had it, and it’s not pretty. 

“He wants a kick. It’s a chronic state with 
real Hollywooders. Oh, I admit it’s not peculiar 
to Hollywood right now by any means. The 
whole world’s got it. But, like everything else, 
we get it in its most intensified form. I’m sur- 
prised Gary has escaped so long.” 

“Ts it—serious?” very quietly. 

“Blizabeth, everything is serious in marriage. 
The least little thing can rub off the perfect 
bloom; the most careless words and actions 
leave scars. Gary always does things to excess. 
My attack was short and sharp. Maybe his 
will be.” 

“Just what, more explicitly,” Elizabeth was 
stuffing away in the trunk, the long blue-gray 
golf stockings Gary always wore, “just what 
is it?” 

“Tt’s the fascination of Hollywood, the con- 
centrated symbol of this age. The pretty, easy, 
scented women. ‘There are too many easy 
women in this place. They’re sort of shopworn, 
but nobody else cares, so why should you? The 
sham good-fellowship. The imitation Bohemia. 
The continual excitement. The terrible over- 
work and the awful idleness. The lack of intel- 
lectual amusements. The easy wit and the 
hectic laughter that follows it. The applause. 
The commonness. All men have a big streak of 
that in them, you know. The lure of ‘the 
gang.” The momentum of parties. The cheap 
kisses, the constant unavoidable contact be- 
tween men and women. The continual frank 
talk about sex, the risqué stories, the shameless 
badinage. 


“()H, Elizabeth, all married men come to the 
_~ place in the road where they hate mar- 
nage, where boredom hits em. The monotony 
drives them off their head for a while. If they 
happen to be poor, or tied to a job, they can’t 
do much but suffer in silence when these spells 
come on. 

“But here—where nothing matters. Where 
4 man’s standing, professional and social, can 
hot be injured so long as he is successful or 
entertaining, where women are so thick you can 
hardly shake them off if you want to—it’s 
different. 

“And, Elizabeth, I don’t want to butt in. 
But there’s only one way to help Gary. Let 
him bump his own nose. Don’t start putting 
mattresses out for him to fall on. You’ve been 
doing that so long Gary thinks he’s a sort of 
ged and nothing can happen to him. 

“Maybe he’ll come back. It all depends on 
whether some woman really gets hold of him. 
There are so many women waiting to take 
advantage of « break like this, ready to be con- 
venlences, and then flattering themselves 
they ve broken up a home. But—Gary’s queer. 

tes more voltage in these live wires than 
men figure sometimes. Maybe he won’t like 
It so well.” 

Elizabeth Fulton went on packing in silence. 
. Marian would have liked to protest, because 
it seemed to her that some one else should be 
Pulte that menial labor. For Mrs. Gary 
ulton bore also another name, a name much 
a and much sung, but which need not be 
old here, because this story has nothing to do 
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N exceptionally fine electric iron, in a lovely lifetime case! A combination abso- 

lutely unique in ironing equipment! A complete ironing set. Isn’t it a wonder 
somebody didn’t think of it sooner, when you’ ve been waiting for just such an outfit, 
and wanting it, for years! 

The Sunbeam—the more efficient iron—to ‘‘do up’’ those chiffons, crepes de 
Chine, Georgettes and all your daintier things so much quicker, easier, better — and 
an indestructible steel case in which to keep it—iron, cord and stand always together 
—in a dirt-and-moisture- proof place. Your whole ironing outfit permanently pro- 
tected, kept dry and safe and clean. Think of the sheer convenience of such a splendid 
combination. Accident-proof, too. Work done, put the iron right back in its fire-proof 
place without waiting for it to cool! 
















A handsomer case you never set eyes on— finished in beautiful Delft Blue enamel, 
trimmed with gleaming bands of nickel-plated steel. No one would suspect it contained 
an electric iron. See the new Sunbeam Set at your dealer’s. You will never tolerate 
‘<just an electric iron’’ around the house again, when you can get this lifetime Sunbeam 
combination at $8.50 complete. 











**You Need One Extra Good Iron” 


The “Domestic” Iron, known everywhere 
as an unsurpassed $5 Iron, is also 
a product of this company 
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Chicago Flexible Shaft Company—-34 Years Making Quality Products—5546 W. Roosevelt Rd.. Chicago, Ill. 
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In making your selection of this most 
important essential in bedroom fur- 
nishings, you will wish to make sure 
of authenticity and ‘‘exclusiveness’’ 
(copyrighted) in design; of solid ma- 
hogany and solid American walnut, 
and of dependable workmanship and 
finish throughout. 


Book FREE 


To help you, we have put into a book 
reproductions of twenty-one beautiful 
designs (made in full and twin bed 
aeian and this book we will send 
FREE and fully postpaid, with near- 
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ceipt of your request—postcard or 
letter. Write for the book to Dept. 208. 
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HAIR CURLERS 


For Long and Short Hair 
Will Make and keep 
your hair wonderfully beautiful 
Caressingly Soft 
Cannot Crack the Hair 
3 SIZES 
Short 25c — Medium 30c — Long 40c 


If not obtainable at your dealer a sample package 
will be sent upon receipt of price and dealer's name 
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THE DINNER PARTY 
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Moore Push-Pins 
Glase Heads—Steel Points 

Thousands of them used when kept handy 
MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 

For Mirrors and Heavy Pictures 


10c pkts. Sold everywhere 


In Canada 15e. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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of every type and in every section of the country are to 
be found on pages 8-21 of this issue. Write us if you 
do not find just such a school as you are seeking. 
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with the things for which that other name 
stood. But even Marian dared not protest in 
the face of the look in Elizabeth Fulton’s eyes. 

“Tt’s rather terrible,” Elizabeth Fulton said 
softly, “this divorce business. It has all the 
misery of death and none of its sanctity. All 
its suffering and none of its decency.” 

“When they’re dead,” said Marian Fulton, 
“at least you know where they are.” 


HE news that Elizabeth had secured her 
divorce came as a shock to Gary. Though 
he had been expecting it for months, it stunned 
him. There was a physical, a fundamental 
quality about the blow, that surprised him. 
He was free, and at first he was only frightened. 
Used to wake up in the big, elaborate hotel room 
and wonder what in the world he was doing 
there. He longed, in a peculiar way, for 
familiar sights and sounds, as a cat returns to 
places it has loved. 

The three women who had made up his life 
for many years had vanished into thin air, 
Marian had gone to live with Elizabeth. And 
Geraldine had returned the new tennis racket 
he sent her with a brief note scrawled in wide 
and emphatic characters: 


“T don’t think you’ve been sporting, and I 
wouldn’t play with your old tennis racket. 
Geraldine Fulton.” 


That had cut. But it did not matter. After 
all, in frankness and truth, what did Geraldine 
and Marian mean to him? Only other forms of 
bondage. Bondage—he was sick to death of it. 
Sick to death. 

Possibly he was an extremely unnatural 
person. Or maybe he was only honest. Any- 
way, it was his life, and if he made a mess of it, 
surely that was his affair. He simply wanted to 
enjoy himself, to have his own way, to be the 
one and only important thing in his world. 

And it was easy enough, in Hollywood, to 
find playmates. Elizabeth had been a fond and 
loving and infinitely wise tyrant, but a tyrant 
nevertheless. He had broken his bonds and 
now, above all, he wanted to know something 
about women. They were a delicious mystery 
to him. Why, Elizabeth was the only woman 
he had ever kissed, ever made love to, in those 
young and idealistic days before marriage. 

And since? Since, he had been too busy with 
his job. Too busy supporting a family, making 
good. Now things had come to him. The lean, 
hard years were behind. He meant to make the 
fat ones pay for them. 

Elizabeth had everything, should always 
have everything. She’d be happier without 
him, once she got used to it. He annoyed her 
with his mental and physical untidiness, his 
lack of system, his interest in strange and un- 
orthodox phenomena. People who had in- 
terested him, people he had a mad desire to 
know all about, only afflicted her with a faint 
nausea. Well,she could goto herconcertsand her 
long-winded, high-brow dinner parties in peace. 

He had been bored with it all for centuries. 
He even hated to go on living in the same house 
all the time. He liked moving about. They 
had fallen into a smooth and safe rut, where 
meals were the main events in life. Now he was 
going out to taste the undiluted joys of life. 

Undoubtedly young Johnny Burke was as 
much to blame as any one for concentrating 
the indefinite longings that had obsessed him. 
When Gary was starting home from the studio 
in the staid elegance and safety of his chauf- 
feured car, there was Johnny in his indecently 
gay red roadster, dashing out of the gate on 
two wheels, bound on heaven alone knew what 
disreputable adventure. 

“Hi, old-timer,” Johnny would yell, with 
that impudent grin of his, “stepping out to- 
night. Stepping out. She’s a lulu.” 

And Gary would go home to Elizabeth’s 
quiet and accustomed kiss and wonder through 
the long, quiet evening what Johnny meant by 
stepping out and who was a lulu. 

On the set the next morning Johnny would 


They Always Do 


tell him in swift little pictures drawn with a few 
vivid strokes. Pictures of danger, intrigue 
suspense, forbidden fruits, laughter, unbroken 
trails, magnificent adventures, new things 
chaos, and the flaming sunsets. : 

Johnny was popular with women. He had an 
audacity. He knew which ones to pet and 
caress. “Kill ’em with kindness,” he called it. 
He knew which ones to keep waiting, and he 
knew where to tread softly. 

What a game it was! It closed in all about 
Gary. The whole studio seemed full of it. He 
was like a man in a gambling hell with his 
pockets full of money and the call of the 
croupier in his ears. The truth of the matter 
was that Gary, at thirty-two, was experiencing 
all the emotions and reactions that should have 
been his at twenty. 

There were many women in Hollywood who 
had cast their eyes upon Gary Fulton. Elinor 
Flagg, with whom he had made two pictures, 
began by laying all her neatest traps for this 
handsome young director with his bright head 
and his hot emotions. And ended by liking him 
very much indeed and by laughing at herself, 

Elinor Flagg, however, was a woman wise in 
her day and generation. She understood and 
marveled that such things could still be. But 
the other girls who had flung themselves at 
him—anxious and willing to pay a price for 
advancement that is more often offered than 
asked in Hollywood—they didn’t understand, 
They simply put it down to the fact that he 
was married to Elizabeth. 

At first, actually, he had been too busy, too 
absorbed. He was making a Cesperate fight 
to get to the top in this new business of his, 
The picture was the thing. To it he gave his 
heart and soul and his mind and eighteen hours 
a day of his body. Actresses were material of 
which pictures were made. He noticed them 
only as they did good work or bad. 

Now things were easier. Money was plenti- 
ful, and success had finally come. Little by 
little the intoxication began to creep over him. 
He was more susceptible to flattery than most 
men, because he had been starved. 

So began Gary’s life of freedom, the life 
which Elizabeth had set him free to enjoy. It 
can, of course, be told only in high-lights. 
It need be told only in high-lights. To Gary, 
the whole world seemed a dim treasure island 
that he had always longed to explore. And at 
last he was starting upon his great voyage of 
adventure. 

He and Johnny Burke took a big house up 
in the hills, a house without neighbors and 
with much space within and without. They 
called it Liberty Hall, and certainly nothing 
was forbidden there, nothing and no one. It 
was more like a roadhouse than a private 
dwelling, and it became in time one of those 
places where everybody stopped, either on 
their way to or from all other places. There are 
several in Hollywood. 


HERE was always a gang about. Strange, 

calm, bold young girls, with their wise eyes 
and their biting wit. They came without em 
barrassment and without intention, and they 
ignored or made love to the men of all kinds 
and descriptions who were always about. 
Poor homeless waifs, most of them, seeking 
pleasure in a world that had denied them 
happiness! 

Strange fish inhabited all corners of the house 
at all hours. 

There was, for instance, one Vincent Allen- 
beck, formerly of His Majesty’s Army, who 
now played “gentleman extra.” He wasnt 
very strong. There was some sort of a plate 
where his spine should have been. Vincent 
dropped in usually about breakfast time 
with that bright and cheery greeting % 
his. He always refused to eat anything—#t 
first. ; 
“No, no, no, no,” he would say brightly, 
“no, indeed, my boy, my boy, no. Couldnt 
think of it, not a bit hungry, really. Couldnt 
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ibly manage even a little bite. Never did 
care for breakfast anyway. Silly meal, what. 
No, don’t urge me.” — 

But Gary always did urge. He knew some- 
thing of what it meant to live on an occa- 
sional extra check for seven-fifty. And if more 
than was necessary of that occasional seven- 
fifty went for things that gave him a rest from 
the bitter pain that never left him, Gary wasn’t 
one to judge. And at last, always, Vincent 
would sit down and eat ravenously and piti- 
fully, to the last crumb of toast. 

Also, there was Flo Beckley. The beaux of 
thirty years ago remembered Flo Beckley, 
leading woman to a score of tragedians and 
the toast of Broadway. Now, toothless, 
waddling, and peroxided, she sat in the big 
chair in the corner of Gary’s living-room and 
cursed fate and drank prodigious quantities of 
Gary’s best liquor. 


GTRAN GE characters, with strange histories, 
washed up on theshoresof the motion picture 
industry. Gary’s mind, like the sponge it was, 
ate them up. They fascinated him almost as 
much as the women. The only trouble was 
that one was never free of them. They were 
always about, and they always wanted some- 
thing, poor devils. They borrowed Gary’s 
money and wore his clothes, read his books 
and drank his liquor. 

It all amused Gary inordinately. At least it 
amused him until suddenly, and unexplainably, 
it began to annoy him. 

Possibly that was because the new picture 
wasn’t going well. It wasn’t going at all well. 
True, there were brilliant inspired flashes, 
tremendous touches. ‘‘Gary Fulton touches,” 
they called them everywhere in the motion 
picture industry. But Gary woke suddenly to | 
the fact that it lacked purpose, continuity, and | 
dramatic value. And that he didn’t have the 
steadying power to bring it through. 

The shock was unpleasant. After all, his 
work was the important thing in life. 

Now, the truth of the matter was that a 
man can not work well on three hours’ sleep a 
night. He can not give from famished brain | 
cells. Gary could not remember when he had | 
had time to think—to get away for those quiet 
moments when a man’s soul must restore it- 
self. He was never alone. 

Besides, he had indigestion. There had been 
a succession of cooks in the big house—of 





racial persuasions varying from French and 
Italian, to Mexican, Chinese, and Filipino. 
And Gary felt international complications in | 
the region of his stomach. The two Japs who | 
ran the house at present were addicted to the | 
use of much grease. Gary loathed grease. He 
had always loathed it. Having it around all 
the time gave him a little sense of nausea that 
was most uninspiring. 

And he usually went to the studio with his 
mind in a state of great confusion, incident to 
his inability to find socks or a clean handker- | 
chief, or a shirt with buttons on it. He hired a 
valet, but it didn’t seem to work. The man 
annoyed him. Mere details, of course, but 
harassing. 

He had never realized that the mere business 
of living could be so complicated. He was a 
slave to all sorts of annoying experiences, a 
slave to the very sordid, every-day actions of 
feeding and clothing the body. It was dis- 
gusting. 

As for women—it was strange how much 
more alluring they had been from a distance. 
How a sort of unattainableness had enhanced 
their charms. A number of them flitted through 
this phase of his existence. That had been part 
of the experience he had craved. Some of them 
Intrigued him, stirred his senses. In the slang | 
of Hollywood, he “played around” a little—and 
Was utterly astonished to find how self-centered 
successful women of the films were. And he 
uncovered a few perverse and unpleasant 
things. He had never realized how women 





could humiliate and ridicule a man. 

He had never known that forbidden fruit 
could leave such a soul-sickness behind. 

And by this time, Gary was weary of sen- 
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“T like this card 
from John” 


“Oh, look, uncle; it says you are his dest friend!” 

“He has been my best friend since I was your age, 
Lucy—and he knew your mother, too. He took her to 
her first party.” 

“It’s a friendship card, uncle.” 

“Yes, thank heavens, he has real sentiment, too! I 
would call all of his cards to me ‘friendship’ cards— 
because he is such a fine friend. Seems to me I’ve had 
a card from him from every quarter of the earth. 

“There isn’t a finer relationship in the world than 
that of being a friend—and John knows how to be one!” 

People are realizing more keenly each day the value 
of keeping friends. Friendship is a definite asset—one 
to be cultivated—and Greeting Cards are invaluable 
means of keeping the interest and affection of friends. 
So don’t forget to send your friends a card on Friend- 
ship Day—August 3d. 

There is a Greeting Card for every occasion. You 
will find the best selections carried by established 





dealers everywhere. 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeting Cards 


THE GREETING CARD ASSOCIATION 
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Don’t You Want 
to join the 


Rainbow Club? 


All girls and women 
who wish to make 
money are eligible. 


Miss Elizabeth Schneider of Ohio 
Successful Rainbow Club Worker. 
"THOUGH Miss Schneider 

is a busy girl in High 
School, every unoccupied 
hour has its money-value 
and she makes many extra 
dollars in her spare mo- 
ments, through the Club. 


You, too, may use our 
adaptable money-making 
plan. It will not take you 
too long from home nor 
interfere with your regular 
duties. Even if you have 
never earned a dollar nor 
had any business training 
you will be able to work with 
the Club and earn money 
from the very beginning. 


If you have need for more 
money this is a message for 
YOU. Let our Club help 
you to obtain the money 
you need. 


Just fill in and mail the coupon today to get 
details of the Rainbow Club plan. 


Helen Willard, Director, Rainbow Club. 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me information about 
your Rainbow Club plan for earning 
money in spare time. 


August 1924 Good Housekeeping 





They Always Do 


sations, and it took a great deal to give him a 
kick. Mentally, he was putting tabasco sauce 
on his food. His senses were so jaded, his mind 
so messily surfeited, that it was harder to find a 
thrill than it had ever been in his life. 

Only he didn’t seem to be able to stop. He 
was the center of a vortex. The habits of 
selfishness had grown. The indulgence of self 
had tied him tight with a thousand cords. How 
could he get out of it? How could he get rid of 
all these people that hung about his neck? 
Life had become a fever. A nervous frenzy. 
He suddenly hated it all—hated it. His spirit 
was like a candle trying to burn brightly in a 
fierce wind. Whenever he tried to break away, 
it seemed to him that his feet went deeper and 
deeper into the quicksand. 

This time, he had learned in deadly earnest 
the meaning of bondage. 


ERALDINE Fulton swung her golf bag 
over her shoulder. “I’m going home,” she 
said. “I say, Ede, is your mother around?” 

Her chum, Edith Bowers, nodded _indif- 
ferently. “I guess so. Shout across the hall 
into her room,” 

Mrs. Bowers, who was a small, gracious 
woman with eyes that held amazing lights and 
amazing knowledge, was at her writing desk in 
the big bow window. Geraldine stood in the 
doorway, waiting for her to look up. Secretly 
she cherished a tremendous crush on Mary 
Bowers. 

When the woman at the desk finished her 
writing and glanced up, Geraldine said, “I say, 
Mrs. Bowers, I saw mother’s invitation to 
that supper you’re giving for Mr. Mills.” 

“Yes, dear?” 

“Ts it a big row?” 

“Rather. About fifty. Mr. Mills is rather 
important just now, you know.” 

“T say, Mrs. Bowers, d’you suppose you 
could ask Dad?” 

Mrs. Bowers gave her a swift, appraising 
glance. The cool, unfathomable young eyes 
met hers steadily. Mrs. Bowers gave an 
emphatic little nod. 

“T’ll ask him,” she said. 


HE HAD gone to the party because he felt 
it was a duty. It was well, especially since 
his divorce from Elizabeth, that he should be 
seen at such sacred functions as Mrs. Dewitt 
Bowers’ supper for James H. Mills. As a 
matter of fact, the invitation had surprised 
him greatly, for he had cut himself free from 
such dignified associations with a ruthless 
pride. He knew people called him a fool. 

He was late. The butler showed him into the 
deep, hillside gardens, overshadowed by giant 
mulberry trees, and all abloom now with 
spring buds and wistaria and honeysuckle and 
little freesias in fragrant borders along the 
brick paths. 

Gary Fulton went down the walk, with his 
bright head above his black dinner coat held 
with a peculiar defiance and hauteur. If he 
must pay the piper, he would do it to his own 
music! But there were deep lines in his face 
that had not been there the last time he walked 
in Mary Bowers’ garden. And the streak of 
gray had dimmed more than he knew the 
brightness that had been so much a part of him. 

There were little groups of people about the 
gay tables. Gary had come up to them and 
greeted his hostess, before, looking across the 
lighted candles on the tables, he saw Elizabeth. 

She was all in white, except for a great 
scarlet flower where the lacy draperies were 
caught about her waist. Her little shoes, too, 
were red, and there was a band of scarlet edged 
with gold in her dark hair. She was laughing 
quietly, but her whole face was alight, and she 
made a sweeping gesture with her hand that 
held two or three dark red roses. 

The roses made him start. He had never 
thought of sending red roses to Elizabeth, yet 
they were exactly the thing that belonged to 
her. There were three or four men seated about 


her, and in the midst of them she held that 
dignified and perfect loveliness. 

Ah, there was nothing shopworn about 
Elizabeth. The rare bloom of untarnished 
womanhood still glowed; the added depths of 
sence No wonder they flocked about 

er. 

No treacherous quicksands of shifting emo. 
tions there, but a pleasant and open country 
No man there dared to fling a careless am 
about those lovely bare shoulders or touch one 
of the long, slender hands where—and his 
heart stopped when he saw it—where the old- 
fashioned gold band of her marraige still shone. 
Was not that worth the sacrifice of many lesser 
things—that knowledge? The giving up of 
many cheap women? 

Their eyes met, and it seemed to Gary 
Fulton that his brain was on fire. His breath 
would not come, yet he must die if it did not. 
His heart was beating so that it shook him as 
a terrier shakes a rat. 

Time stood still then, until at last—some- 
how, by some unheard-of audacity—he had 
taken her away out of the circle of light into 
the walled darkness of the garden. She turned 
and stood with her head up and her hand with 
the red roses over her heart. He could not 
speak, but he held out his arms to her forlornly. 

She came slowly and laid her hand upon his, 
looking deeply into his eyes. And at the touch 
of her hand he went suddenly mad and drew 
her to him and kissed her eyes and lips over and 
over. She lay very still, unresisting, silent, 

When he let her go, she said: ‘“You’re not 
married to me now, Gary. You must never do 
that again.” 

“Will you.be?” he cried. ‘Will you marry me 
again? Will you take me back, Betsy? Oh, for 
God’s sake, take me back, Betsy. I’m not fit 
to touch you, but I can’t stand this. Nobody, 
ever—anywhere—but you.” 

“You want to marry me and go back into 
bondage? Think well.” 

“Bondage?” said the man who had been her 
husband. “Betsy, I never knew the meaning 
of bondage until I was free. It only means 
slavery to all sorts of passions and vices and 
desires. Slavery to a thousand masters instead 
of one. It means chasing a phantom water 
sprite through the burning deserts and never, 
never catching it. It means going deeper and 
deeper into the mire in search of something 
that doesn’t exist. It means a hopeless craving 
for new sensations to bury the dead bodies of 
the old. It means living in a mad maze, to keep 
from seeing yourself. It’s a lie—a lie. 

“Bondage? That’s bondage. Perhaps there 
isn’t any real freedom in this world. Perhaps 
there wasn’t meant to be, Betsy. But if thereis, 
it’s in decency and in right obligations and in 
accepting the price of happiness and paying it. 
And there’s no bondage like the bondage of 
sin and self.” 

“And the—thrills, Gary, that you went 
seeking?” ; 

“Betsy,” said Gary, and for the first time his 
eyes held a shadow of that quizzical twinkle 
she had once loved, “hide your eyes, because 
woman shouldn’t listen to this except from her 
own husband. If I ever get a bigger thrill than 
I did when you looked at me out there on the 
lawn, it’d kill me. Sweetheart, sweetheart. 


HEY had reached the head of the stairs 

when a door opened. In it stood Geraldine 
in an orange and green bathrobe. Without 
warning, after her first quick stare, she broke 
into a deep passion of weeping. 

And when they went to her, she flung on 
arm about her mother’s neck and one about 
her father’s, and holding them close she cried 
as though her heart would break, as neither of 
them had ever seen her cry. ‘ 

“Dearest, don’t cry,” said Elizabeth. “Dont 
cry. Daddy’s come back.” 

“They—always do,” said Geraldine betwee? 
her sobs. “I’m not crying about that. I'm 
crying because he—went away.” 
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Fig. 4, working eyelet; Fig. 5, gather- 
ing fulness on lower edge of dart; 
Fig. 6, dart closed and seam bound 


Dressmaking Lesson 
(Continued from page 66) 


side of the chemise on the line indicated 
on the pattern, and sew it with a running 
stitch and fine thread. Turn to the wrong side 
of the garment, trim the edge away, and whip 
it to the row of sewing, as described in the 
June Dressmaking Lesson. The lace medal- 
lions may be sewed on in the same way. 

In making the nightgown, French seams or 
stitched fells should be used. The lace edging 
and medallions may be applied as on the 
chemise. The two eyelets, through which the 
ribbon is passed in the front of the gown, 
should be cut and the edges worked with an 
over-hand stitch, as shown in Fig. 4. The 
lower edge of the gown should have a two or 
three-inch hem, put in preferably by hand. 

In making the vest and step-in drawers, use 
either narrow French seams or stitched fells. 
The appliqué flowers may be cut from the 
pattern given, or designs may be developed 
according to individual liking. The detail 
of the corner design illustrated is shown in 
Fig. 1, and the following method is suggested 
for a harmonizing color scheme: the flowers 
to match or harmonize with the trimming 
bands, the leaves and stem of green, and the 
center of the flowers of yellow-orange in either 
outline or running stitch. The method of ap- 
plying the flowers is as follows: after cutting 
the pieces according to the pattern or some 
other idea, the edges of the flowers and stem 
should be turned in and basted or pressed. The 
leaves, which are cut in a triangular shape, 
should be made in the manner illustrated in 
Fig. 3, “a” representing the first fold, “b” the 
second, and “c” showing the gathering at. the 
base of the leaf. The appliqué pieces may 
next be pinned or basted to the garment, and 
the edges slip-stitched to it (Fig. 2). The cen- 
ter of the flowers may be worked in last. 

_ Making the slip: If a hem is to be used to 
finish the top, allowance must be made for this, 
as the pattern is cut for the addition of lace. 
Allowance would also need to be made at the 
bottom of the pattern for a deep hem, if the 
garment is to be made shadow-proof. Gather 
the fulness at the dart into the plain part, 
making the seam on the wrong side (Fig. 5). 
Baste the tucks at the top of the front. Baste 
the under-arm seams (right side out), pin up 
the hem, pin the straps in place and try the 
slip on. French seams should be used, if the 
slip is to be worn with sheer garments, other- 
wise use stitched fells. The darts should be 
bound with a narrow, bias strip of the material 
of which the gown is made (Fig. 6). 
baa is used as a decoration, it should 
sewed to the top, as on the nightgown and 
chemise. When a hem is used at the top, hem- 
stitching may be added to finish. 


A Favorite Ware for Canning 





Look for the blue 
oval label. 


“Come Into My Kitch- 
en’’—a_ booklet on 
kitchen management 
by the famous culinary 
expert, Mrs. Christine 
Frederick, will be 
sent free on request. 
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Meets All Requirements — 
Easy to Clean! Safe! Sanitary! 


Just imagine your kitchen equipped with these clean, glisten- 
ing white pieces of Vollrath enameled ware, ready for canning. 
How much easier the task would be. What a delight to work 
with such beautiful ware. What satisfaction in knowing that 
safe, sanitary utensils are being used. 

Fruits and vegetables contain many different acids. But none 
of them acts on the smooth, hard, non-porous surface of 
Vollrath Ware. Each utensil has three coats of pure enamel 
of the highest grade. Safe for canning and all cooking. 


Vollrath protection goes still further. This ware has no 
seams, crevices or sharp corners to harbor germs. No rivet 
heads or other projections to prevent quick, thorough clean- 
ing. As easy to wash as a plate or saucer. 


Vollrath Ware includes many original creations—graceful 
shapes, practical designs that save labor. Among Vollrath 
pieces used in canning are the preserving kettle, colander, 
skimmer, fruit funnel, solid ladle, spoon and oblong pan. 
These beautiful white pieces will prove a valuable addition to 
your kitchen equipment and will help you carry out the 
idea of the modern hygienic kitchen, all in white. 


Vollrath Ware is sold at hardware and 
department stores throughout the 
United States. Write us for booklet. 


THE VOLLRATH CO.,pept. A, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Established 1874 
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The Beauty Prize 


say if we look her over, then—beginning ’way 
up on Deck A and working down?” 

It was half-past four when they started 
working down—pausing about ten minutes 
for tea and cake in the palm room—but it was 
nearly six before they reached sea level again. 

“T’ve had one of the most delightful after- 
noons I can remember,” said Master Robert 
when they parted. 

Dot’s mind divided into two parts—one 
part thinking, “I wonder if he tells all the 
girls that,’ and the other part pondering if 
she ought to tell him that she had had a 
delightful time, too. She compromised on the 
latter question by telling him without words; 
and when she returned to Number 333, first 
making sure that the door was locked and 
then knocking three times, she was no longer 
humming inside; she was singing! 

“Oh, Ethel!” she said, giving her twin a 
pent-up hug that would have made Mr. Freud 
thoughtful. “I’ve got the dandiest seat at the 
table, and the nicest man to look after us. 
Wait till I tell you about it!” 

It took some telling—both Dot and Ethel 
(and especially Dot) having the gift of telling 
a story well, embellished with gestures and 
the occasional change of a voice; and when 
it was over, Ethel was almost as breathless 
as her sister. 

“But suppose I meet him some time when 
I’m out,” said Ethel, “and don’t know him.” 

“You'll know him!” scoffed Dot. ‘“He’s 
just the- handsomest thing—there’s nobody 
like him on the ship. And suppose you do 
meet him. He’ll think it’s me, and he’ll come 
right up to you. And anyhow, you'll meet 
him at the table.” 

This didn’t sound so dangerous to Ethel as 
it may sound to you. All her life she had been 
intermittenly mistaken for Dot, even as Dot 
had been mistaken for her; and both had long 
since reached the point where they didn’t even 
bother to correct the error. Dot often started 
things, and Ethel finished them; and when a 
stranger came to Ethel and called her Dorothy, 
Ethel had learned how to enjoy these conversa- 
tions more than if they had really been meant 
for her. 

“Well,” she said at last, “now I must tell you 
what’s been happening here. Mr. Gill, the 
steward, has been in—a little Englishman with 
a blond mustache. He took the steamer 
ticket and straightened the room, and I finally 
let Miss Waters bring me a pot of tea and a 
plate of toast.” 

“We're started, all right,” said Dot sig- 
nificantly. 


[XN THE hall outside a bugle sounded—two 
or three lines of resonant melody. 

“That’s the warning bugle to dress for din- 
ner,” said Dot. “Mr. Schuyler told me they 
always blow one.” 

The twins looked at each other, and both 
of them asked the same question at the same 
moment. “Who’s going?” 

“You go this time, and then we'll take 
turns,” said Ethel. “I’ve had all that tea and 
toast. And anyhow, you’ve met him, and I 
think for the first time it would be easier for 
you than me.” 

So Dot, nothing loath, began to dress for 
dinner, putting on the Paisley silk. It takes 
time to put on a dress like that with all its 
accessories, even with a twin to help you; and 
the second bugle had blown nearly five minutes 
before Dot was ready to go down. 

“You do look sweet!” said Ethel. 
have a good time—but be careful!” 

“You bet!” said Dot. 

She slipped out into the alley and had just 
reached the corridor when the door of Num- 
ber 335 opened, and out came Mrs. Durgan 
Guilford of Lenox, with her two unfavored 
daughters—those two, you may remember, who 
had all they could do to keep their noses look- 
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ing charming. Dot only saw them with the 
tail of her eye, but that was enough to tell her 
that they were all stripped for dinner. 

“T guess she got her trunk,” thought Dot. 

Going down the stairway to the dining-room, 
she became aware that the vibration of the ship 
had stopped, the throbbing of its engines 
temporarily stilled. 

“Why have we stopped?” asked the man in 
front. 

“We're dropping the pilot,” replied his 
companion. 

Dot started humming to herself again, ’way 
down deep, careless of the three figures that 
were following her down the stairs—following 
her as though they might have been that fate- 
ful trio who spin and clip the threads of human 
destiny. 


: VIII 
At THE entrance of the dining-room, Mrs. 
Guilford stopped to speak to the head- 
waiter—a stout, dignified-looking man with a 
ruddy complexion and a drooping yellow mus- 
tache. 

“You are Mr. Hessler, the head steward?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Then I wish to complain to you about the 
location of my table. As I told your assistant, 
and as I wish to repeat to you now for the last 
time—” 

That was as much as Dot caught. Mr. 
Noble had seen her as she stepped across the 
threshold into the dining-room, and hurrying 
forward, he took her in charge and led her to 
her table. 

The other three were already there, Bob 
Schuyler and his brother in evening clothes, 
and Bob’s sister-in-law in white lace and black 
silk. Dot liked Bob’s brother, who was one of 
those fortunate men who rejoice in the name of 
Peter. He was tall, fair, and inclined to be 
bald. He also had the knack of looking smil- 
ingly knowing. 

Mrs. Schuyler was nearly as tall as her 
husband, had a deep voice which broke when 
she laughed, and a saucy nose. In addition 
to these favorable items she had unusually 
bright blue eyes, and one of those charmingly 
generous mouths which seem to be made for 
cheerful utterances and good-natured cracks 
at everybody’s failings, including their owner’s 
own. 

“Oh, she’s nice, too,” thought Dot. 
lucky I am!” 

While she was being introduced to Mrs. 
Schuyler, you might have thought that Dot 
would have had eyes for nothing else, but trust 
any girl to know what’s going on at a time like 
that! She knew, for instance, that Master 
Bob was looking proudly at her—a look which 
he presently transferred to his brother Peter, 
as though he were saying: “Well, old horse, 
what do you think of me now for a picker? 
Isn’t she all that I said she was? And then a 
few more?” 

Dot sat down, and somehow she just seemed 
to fit at that table. 

“My brother tells me that this is your first 
voyage,”’ said Peter. 

“Yes,” said Dot. “I’ve never even been in 
a row-boat before—so you can imagine!” 

“You’re lucky,” said Peter, unconsciously 
echoing Bob’s remark. ‘“There’s nothing like 
the first time.” 

“T’m not so sure,” said Mrs. Schuyler in her 
deep voice. “It occurs to me that there are 
some things which are done better with prac- 
tise. The first time I rode a horse, for instance, 
I nearly broke my nose. The first time—” 

It was Mrs. Guilford who interrupted her, 
sweeping to the table as though she would carry 
all before her, the head steward watching her 
from the doorway as though he had been met 
but not conquered. She stopped at the 
Schuylers’ table, and her daughters took up 
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their positions, one on each side but slightly 
behind their mother—as two rather large lambs 
will sometimes stand on each side of the bell- 
wether of the flock. 

“Lo, Peter. ’Lo, Bob. Nelsie, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Guilford, and paid no attention 
whatever to Dot. ‘That stupid head waiter! 
I tried to get a table next to yours—even spoke 
to the fool about it, the moment I got on 
the ship. But they all seemed to be taken 
already. They’ve put us over in the woods 
somewhere. We should, of course, have had a 
table for six.” 

yee (ee eee 
smilingly knowing. 

Mr. Noble passed, red-headed and curly, 
and Dot thought that he looked smilingly 
knowing, too. 

“Perhaps it’s catching,” she murmured to 
her first spoonful of soup, and was very careful 
to make no noise, because she could feel that 
Mrs. Guilford was staring down inquiringly at 
the top of her head. 

“Oh, by the way,” said Peter, “I must intro- 
duce you. Mrs. Guilford—Miss Pennington— 
The Miss Guilfords. Miss Pennington is 
traveling alone, and we have been fortunate 
enough to have her placed at our table.” 

The next moment Dot was being looked at 
for the first time in her life through a pair of 
lorgnettes, Mrs. Guilford’s expression denoting 
that she didn’t know where the fortune lay, and 
didn’t think much of girls who traveled alone. 

“A dining-room connection, as it were,” she 
said. 

“Oh, I hope it will be more than that,” said 
the suavely smiling Peter. 

Dot loved him for those words; and feeling 
support behind her, she gave one of her most 
pleasant glances to Mrs. Guilford and her two 
attentive daughters. 

“See you after dinner,” said Mrs. Guilford, 
evidently preparing to march. 

“Rather!” 

The elder Miss Guilford then spoke for the 
first time. ‘Going to the dance, Bob?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, Marjorie. At least, I expect to.” 

“Lovely! I'll see you there, then.” 

Dot couldn’t have sworn to it, but as Mar- 
jorie Guilford moved away, it looked for one 
fleet moment as though she trailed her fingers 
over Bob’s hand which was resting on the back 
of his chair. 

“They seem to know each other awfully 
well,” she told herself with a heavy little 
feeling inside. 

“And that’s that,” said Peter, sitting down 
and beaming around the table. ‘‘Now for the 
fish!”” 


OF COURSE there was nothing funny in 

this, but you ought to have heard the 
tinkling laugh which apparently issued of its 
own accord from Miss Dorothy Pennington! 
She felt so ashamed of herself. 

It was a wonderful dinner, and Dot enjoyed 
every detail of it—the lights, the decora- 
tions, the flowers, the entrance of the captain, 
the throbbing of the ship. And more than that 
she liked the merry chatter, now and then 
relieved by a deeper note, which passed around 
their table. But most of all, she enjoyed the 
confidential asides of Master Robert Schuyler, 
especially when she felt that Mrs. Guilford and 
the two Miss Guilfords were watching from 
their exile “over in the woods.” 

“You are going to the dance?” he asked once, 
when the orchestra was playing “The Blue 
Danube.” 

“T didn’t know there was one.” 

“You bet there is. At nine o’clock, the pr 
gram says. What do you say if we take ast 
after dinner, and then get up to the ballroom 
in time to lead the grand march—if there's 
going to be one?” 

Dot’s heart was dancing already, but then 
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m Fruit to Jam %] 
in ] minutes 


Simply bring your fruit and sugar to a boil, 
boil one minute and add CERTO. Then skim 
and pour—and everything is done. No failures 
-—no long boiling—no worry. 


A Pure Fruit Product 


Certo never fails to make 
perfect jam or jelly because it 
is pure fruit pectin—the jelli- 
fying substance present in 
some fruits and in varying 
amounts—now extracted, re- 
fined and concentrated for con- 
venient use in every home. 
Certo contains no gelatine or 
preservative. 


One Minute’s Boiling 


Remember how good the 
kitchen used to smell when 
jam or jelly was being made 
by the old, boiling-down meth- 
od? Experts say that was the 
delicate flavor and juice being 
boiled away. With Crrto’s 
one-minute boiling period all 
the flavor, juice and color are 
now preserved. 


Makes One-Half More 


With the same amount of 
fruit, CERTO’s one minute boil- 
ing period makes one-half 
more jam or jelly than the old 
long-boiling method. The ex- 
tra sugar is used simply to re- 
duce cost and improve flavor 
by making jam and jelly from 
the juice and flavor that used 
to be boiled away, 


Over 5,000,000 women used CERTO last 


‘*You can’t 
be certain 
without 
Certo’”’ 


paid for 35 cents. 


901-C Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Douglas-Pectin Corporation 


Sole Makers of 
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year. Get a bottle from your grocer with 
. recipe book attached and try it with any 
available fruit. You'll want to make a lot 
more. CERTO and recipe book sent post- 


The Quick and 
Easy Way to Make 
Peach Jam 


Peel, remove pits and 
crush well 3 Ibs. peaches. 
Measure 4 level cups (2 
Ibs.) crushed fruit into 
large kettle. Add 71, level 
cups (2 Ibs.) sugar and mix 
well. Use hottest fire and 
stir constantly before and 
while boiling. Boil hard 
1 minute. Remove from 
fire and stir in 1 bottle 
(scant cup) Certo. Skim 
and pour quickly. 
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she thought of Ethel keeping lonely vigil in 
Number 333—and the dance stopped short. 

“T shall have to go to my stateroom after 
dinner—I have a lot of letters I ought to write,” 
she vaguely explained, “but I may get up to 
the ballroom later—and if you have any time 
to spare—” 

Which was a feminine dab, pure and simple, 
and Dot could no more help it than she could 
help having long eyelashes and a dimple in her 
chin. 

“You bet I'll have time to spare!” said Bob. 

“Do you know them well—the Guilfords?” 
she innocently continued. 

“Pretty well. We have a cottage next to 
their place in Lenox. Nice girls when you get 
to know them.” 

And then the conversation became general, 
and altogether they had such an interesting 
time that Dot was more than sorry when 
dinner was over, and she had to leave Master 
Robert at the head of the dining-room stairs. 

Ethel was waiting, bright-eyed and eager. 
If she had possibly been a bit qualmish before, 
she had evidently decided to be that way no 
longer, but at least to be as cheerful as Dot, 
if for no better reason than that borrowing 
trouble was never yet known to pay. 

“Oh, Ethel!’ whispered Dot. “Never in all 
my life! Wait till I get this shoe off, and then 
you’re going to hear something!” 


THEL heard it with crescending interest. 
Dot had to tell her everything, of course, 
because if she kept anything back, it might 
be referred to some time when it was Ethel’s 
turn out, and danger lay that way. So Dot 
left out nothing, and what a hero she uncon- 
sciously made of Robert Schuyler—the way 
he looked, the way he talked, even the way 
he said “Pardon?” 

“Do you think he likes Miss Guilford?” 
asked Ethel, getting down to essentials without 
any loss of time. 

“Some, I guess. Or she wouldn’t have 
touched his hand. Girls don’t do things like 
that unless—” She broke off there. ‘We'll 
have to watch,” she said. “We'll soon find 
out.” 

For the last minute Dot had been talking 
more slowly, and now she was silent for a few 
moments, evidently going through some inward 
struggle. 

“Ethel, dear,” she finally said, “wouldn’t 
you like to go and dance with him to-night 
instead of me? It wouldn’t take long to change 
dresses, and I think you really ought to see him 
soon, don’t you?” 

Ethel thought it over, Dot watching her lips 
as closely as a kitten might watch a mouse hole. 

‘‘No, dear,” said Ethel at last. ‘You go on 
with it to-night, and I’ll start in at breakfast 
in the morning. Then you'll have lunch and 
the afternoon. And I’ll have dinner and dance 
with him tomorrow night. That is, of course, 
if he wants to dance.” 

Dot kissed her, outwardly happy and glad, 
but in her mind were echoing the words, “T’ll 
have dinner and dance with him tomorrow 
night,” and for the first time that she could 
remember, the leaden-footed Imp of Jealousy 
came to life inside her—drew heavy feet across 
her heart—and slowly disappeared. 

Dot didn’t return to her room that night till 
after eleven. Ethel was in bed reading, an 
apple-blossom kimono around her shoulders, a 
boudoir cap to match it on her head. And 
when you hear that this cap was cut in the 
Dutch style, and that Ethel’s hair was in two 
long plaits which had been brought forward 
over her shoulders, you will begin to get some 
slight idea of the picture she made under the 

rosy glow of the reading lamp at the head of 
her berth. 

She unlocked the door for her sister, and Dot 
tiptoed in with exaggerated quiet. Ethel 
snuggled back into bed again, but certainly 
not to read. Instead she raised herself upon 
her ar} and looked at her twin with that 
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round-eyed smile of expectancy which says 
“Well?” For preliminary answer, Dot sud- 
denly leaned down and pressed her cheek 
against her sister’s. 

“Oh, Ethel!” she said. “I wouldn’t have 
missed this—not for all the world!” 

“Tell me!” 

“Wait till I get my shoes off.” 

This didn’t take long, and Dot sat down by 
the berth, only to jump up and give herself a 
critical look in the mirror. Apparently she 
wasn’t alarmed at what she saw, for when she 
returned to Ethel’s side, she didn’t seem 
displeased. 

“The only thing that I don’t like,” she began, 
‘is to think how lonely you’ve been. If it 
hadn’t been for that, I do believe it would have 
been the most perfect evening I ever spent— 
except, of course, when you’ve been with me,” 
she hastily added. 

In a moment Ethel was all reassurance. 

“But I haven’t been lonely, dear. First 
Miss Waters came in and brought me some 
chicken sandwiches and a glass of milk. And 
then Mr. Gill came in and brought me some 
fruit. I told Mr.’Gill that one of my bags 
hadn’t come, and he sent for the baggage 
master. So then the baggage master came, 
and he said the bag had probably reached the 
dock in New York too late to get on the ship, 
but that he would send a wireless about it; 
and about an hour later he came again, and 
said he had got an answer, and the bag was on 
the dock in New York, and would be forwarded 
to meet the ship in Southampton. So you 
see, I’ve had lots of company and haven’t 
been lonely at all. But now about you. 
Did you have a good time, really? Were the 
Guilford girls there? Did you dance with Mr. 
Schuyler?” 

“Did I dance with him!’ repeated Dot 
richly, answering the last question first. “T’ll 
say I did! When I first went up to the ball- 
room, Mrs. Guilford and the two girls had him. 
They had him fastened down—nailed down!— 
sitting on a sofa in a corner of the room, Mrs. 
Guilford on one side of him and the two girls 
on the other. But the moment he saw me, he 
smiled and waved, and then he said something 
to the Guilfords and came right over and spoke 
to me.” 

Dot checked herself in the middle of a 
breath, and looked pleasantly reminiscent. 

“What did he say?” asked Ethel. 

“He said ‘Hello!’’”’? She paused as though 
undecided, and then more firmly continued: 
“He said, ‘Hello, I’ve been. watching for the 
last half-hour. You look like a rose in the 
wilderness—’ ”’ 

“But Dorothy, dear,” said Ethel, definitely 
closing the book she had been reading, ‘he 
met you only a few hours ago, and now to start 
paying compliments like that—so soon—” 

“Pooh, that’s nothing,” said Dot. ‘People 
don’t act any more like they did in the old- 
fashioned novels. They work faster now.” 

“Do they honestly, Dot?” 


“WOU bet they do! ‘You look like a rose in 

the wilderness,’ he said. ‘And—and if you 
dance only half as good as you look, I wouldn’t 
change places to-night with the Prince of 
Wales.’ ” 

“Dot!” breathed Ethel. 

“Oh, Bob Schuyler’s there, believe me. He 
doesn’t just walk up to you, and raise his eye- 
brows, and wonder what he’s going to do 
tomorrow while he’s dancing. He keeps say- 
ing things, and doing things, that make you 
feel—you know—happy, and tthrilly, and 
wondering all the time what’s coming next.” 

“T don’t wonder that Marjorie Guilford’s 
crazy over him.” 

“Ts she?” 

“Is she! Oooooh! He danced with me a 
lot more than he danced with her. And, oh, 
Ethel, you ought to have seen the Guilfords 
every time we danced past the corner where 
they were sitting! First of all, there was the 








Old Tartar, sitting in the middle—looking like 
this—” 

Dot picked up a pair of scissors from the 
washstand shelf, and opening these to a sem- 
blance of lorgnettes, she lifted them to her eyes 
and gazed through them with such a smelly 
expression that Ethel settled herself a little 
more comfortably to see the show, and laughed 
at her twin’s behavior. 

“And on each side of her,” continued Dot, 
“sat the two girls—the dear girls—pretending 
not to notice me.” She assumed a blandly 
bilious look then, and directed it first to the 
right, and then to the left. “And when I saw 
that they weren’t noticing me, every time | 
passed them I gave Bob a dreamy look—you 
know—and although, of course, I wasn’t notic- 
ing the girls any more than they were noticing 
me, every: time I looked at Bob like that, I 
could see them wince—just as scroojy—!” 

She showed then how they winced—showed 
so well that Ethel winced in sympathy. 

“Did he say anything more like ‘a rose in the 
wilderness’?”” asked Ethel then, when Dot 
relapsed into dreamy silence. 

“Oh, lots of things. . . .” 

There was another pause, and again it was 
Ethel who broke it. ‘What else did he say— 
like that?” she asked. 


BEFORE she answered, Dot looked vaguely 
troubled—the look which you sometimes 
see upon a driver who has been bowling care- 
lessly along a concrete highway and suddenly 
finds himself upon a bumpy road—the look 
which you might conceivably see upon a young 
swimmer who has walked far out and finds that 
the tide is rising faster than she had thought. 
“Well,” she hesitated, “once I looked at him 
and—and he said that when I smiled—oh, 
Ethel, it sounds so funny to tell-—!” 

“Yes, I know,” said Ethel, who had been 
breathlessly listening to every word, “but if 
you don’t tell me, he may say something to me 
tomorrow that I won’t be able to understand. 
And if that begins to happen—!” 

“W-e-ll,” said Dot, looking as though the 
road was growing bumpier and the water get- 
ting deeper every moment, “he said that when 
I smiled at him in a certain way—” 

“Which way?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—‘a certain way,’ he said 
He said that when I smiled at him in a certain 
way, it made his heart beat faster. And then 
he said, ‘How do you account for that?’ ” 

“Oh, Dot! What did you tell him?” 

“T told him his heart must be weak,” said 
Dot in a muffled voice. 

“What did he say to that?” 

“He said that I had practically ruined it al- 
ready. There,and that’s everything,” she rather 
hastily added. “There’s nothing more to tell.” 

In the morning, waking early, Dot had a 
good idea, turning it over in her mind again 
and again before she broached it to Ethel. 

“Listen; dear,” she said, “after you’ve had 
your breakfast in the dining-room, how do you 
think it would be if you went up on B deck; 
and after I’ve had my breakfast in the room 
here, I could go out on E deck? That leaves 
two-decks in between us in case of accidents. 
And even if anybody noticed you ’way up 02 
the top deck, and then came down and noticed 
me on E deck, they’d only think that you had 
come down, too. They would never dream 
that there were two of us, any more than we 
would dream that there were two of them.” 

“That’s what I call a good idea,” said Ethel 
after she had thought it over. “It’s the only 
thing that’s been worrying me—you having to 
stay in the room here all morning. Besides, tt 
would soon look strange to the stewardess— 
always to find Miss Pennington in her room. 

They dressed alike, but Ethel spent more 
time on her hair than Dot. . 

“You are fussy this morning,” said Dot as 
the breakfast bugle blew. 

“Yes,” said Ethel, “I’m going to meet 4 
young gentleman this morning, and I want to 
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The reading of this 
page will teach you 
the care of your 
gums and may pre- 
vent your tooth- 
brush from ever 
“showing pink.” 


Soft food robs the 
gums of stimulation, 


Do we kill our teeth 


and gums by kindness? 


S THE TROUBLE with our teeth 

and gums that we are too kind to 
them? Yes, if you think it is kind- 
ness to save them from work. 

But it really isn’t kindness. To 
remain firm and healthy, gums need 
stimulation and a good rousing circu- 
lation of the blood within their walls. 

Given that, you can laugh at pyor- 
rhea. You can be free of all those 
tooth troubles which have their ori- 
gin in flabby and congested gums. 


How soft food causes 
“pink toothbrush” 


Most of the trouble starts with the 
food we eat. It is soft; it does not 
stimulate the gums as it should. 
Often we eat too quickly, again de- 
priving gums of stimulation. Our 
gums grow soft and flabby. “ Pink 
toothbrush” appears—the forerun- 
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ner of those troubles of the gums 
which are increasing at such an 
alarming rate. 

With this condition to face, it is 
not remarkable that people are com- 
ing to understand that ordinary 


How Ipana helps the 


For this reason, thousands of prac- 
titioners now use Ipana in their 
practice. In fact, to professional rec- 
ommendations the first success of 
Ipana can be traced. 


Many dentists, in the treatment 
of soft and tender gums, recom- 
mend a massage of the gums with 
Ipana qfter the ordinary brushing 
with Ipana. For Ipana contains 
ziratol, a valuable hemostatic and 
antiseptic, used throughout the 
country by the profession, to allay 
the bleeding of the wound after 


A trial tube, enough to last 
you for ten days, will 


Hasty eating cheats 
the gums of exercise. 


methods of cleaning or scouring are 
inadequate. Properly to care for your 
teeth, you must also care for your 
gums. You need a preparation that 
stimulates the gums as well as one 
that cleans your teeth. 


health of your gums 


extraction. Because of its presence, 
Ipana has a definite virtue in the 
healing of bleeding or tender gums, 
and in keeping healthy gums hard 
and firm. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums are tender, if they have 
a tendency to bleed, go to the drug 
store today and buy your first tube of 
Ipana. Before you have finished using 
it, you cannot fail to note the improve- 
ment. And you will be delighted with 
its fine, grit-free consistency, its deli- 
cious flavor and its clean taste. 

















sent gladly if you will for- 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. F 8 4 
42 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 
00 Kindly send me a trial tube of Ipana Toorn ' 
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The two big sources of 
fuel waste are over- 
heating and under- 
heating, which are 
bound to result when 
drafts and dampers are 
regulated by hand. 
Automatic heat control 
eliminates this waste. 








* 
The AfMINNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


maintains a steady fire 
and an even, healthful 
temperature. It auto- 
matically closes drafts 
| and dampers when desired 
| temperature is reached, opens 
| them automatically when the 
| temperature falls below the 
| pointindicated on the thermo- 
| stat. Prevents fire from dying 
too low or burning too fast. 
Recordsovera periodof3$years 
show a saving of to }4 in fuel. 





Quickly installed in any home 
on any heating plant. New, ii- 
lustrated booklet, ‘* How to Oper- 
ate the Home Heating Plant,’’ 
gives many simple rules for 
saving "ruck and fully explains 
the advantages of automatic 
temperature control. ‘ce— 
write for it today. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
Established 1 
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continue the good impression which you 
seemed to make on him last night.” 

“Remember that I’m going to have lunch 
with him!” said Dot quickly. 

“T sha’n’t forget, dear.” She put the finish- 
ing touches on. “Do I look all right?” 

Dot looked for a moment as though she were 
about to say something short, but, evidently 
relenting, she suddenly threw her arms around 
her sister instead. 

“Be a good girl now!” she whispered as 
Ethel unlocked the door. 

“T’ll try to be,” Ethel mysteriously whispered 
back. 

“And remember! 
everything!” 

Ethel didn’t answer that, but made her way 
down to the dining-room with a growing sense 
of excitement. The sea was rising, and she had 
to be careful on the stairs. Dot had explained 
the position of the table, but to Ethel’s relief, 
Mr. Noble took her in tow; and a few moments 
later they had stopped at a table where an 
olive-complexioned young man gallantly arose. 

“Good morning, Miss Pennington,” said he. 

“Good morning, Mr. Schuyler,” said Ethel, 
and demurely seated herself in the chair which 
Mr. Noble was holding out for her. 


You’ll have to tell me 


IX 


ME. ROBERT SCHUYLER looked across 

the table at Miss Ethel Pennington, and 
naturally Ethel had to look back at him. ‘“He’s 
nice,” she thought. “It probably wasn’t hard 
for Dot to like him.” And then, as she caught 
admiration in his eye, a rather curious reflec- 
tion passed through her mind. ‘Perhaps, if I 
had met him first,” she thought, “it might have 
been me instead of Dot. . .” Which was un- 
grammatical enough for any one, but you can 
probably catch her meaning. 

“You’re a wonder; do you mind if I say so?” 
asked Bob, after Ethel had given her order. 

“Now this is meant for Dot,” thought Ethel. 
“T mustn’t take it for myself.” But aloud she 
only said,“Why?”—though in no forbidding 
manner. 

“Because you look as charming at breakfast 
this morning as you did at dinner last night. 
There aren’t many girls like that.” 

At least Ethel could take half of that to herself, 
if she wished. “How you must have noticed 
them!” she said, bending over her grapefruit, 
“Noticed them?” he asked. “You bet I’ve 
noticed them! Aren’t they the most important 
thing in every man’s life?” 

That made Ethel thoughtful for a moment. 
“T shall have to think of that,” she said, “when 
I have more time.” 

For the present, you see, there was too much 
else to occupy her mind—the breakfast, for 
instance; the Daily Radio News which Mr. 


surrounding tables; but, above all, Mr. Robert 
Schuyler who was certainly doing his best every 
second of the time to keep her mind from 
dwelling on other things. 

“What do you say to a game of shuffle- 
board?” he asked, when breakfast was through. 

“Tf you think you can teach me—” said 
Ethel. 

They went up on B deck, and he taught her 
as girls are generally taught at such times; her 
poor shots greeted with “Good try! Bully!” 
and her good shots met with a wisely smiling, 
“TI thought you couldn’t play this game!” 
Ethel enjoyed every minute of it, but she 
enjoyed it more when the Guilford girls dis- 
covered them and started promenading around 
the deck. She knew them at once from Dot’s 
description, and even if Dot hadn’t described 
them in racy detail, she would have known 
them just as well from the way they acted. 

For one thing, they always had a laugh and 
a cheerful remark as they came around—a 
laugh which sounded hollow, and a cheerful 
remark that didn’t fill the laugh. Then again, 
their noses had a pinched appearance, especially 
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Noble brought her; the other cruisers at the’ 









when their eyes chanced to fall on Ethel. By 
they always approached happily and marched 
happily past. “Doing our Daily Dozen 
ha-ha!”’ said the older one once. 

The sea, still rising, began to play tricks with 
the ship. “Feel that?” it seemed to say, giving 
her side a vigorous slap. The Princess bowed— 
a lady always—and then shook herself with 
dignified roll that made shuffle-board precarioy: 

“What do you say if we walk instead?” gai 
Bob. “It’s a shame to go in.” 

So they started around the deck, and when 
they reached the windward side, it blew « 
hard that Ethel was glad to take Bob’s am 
and heads down, shoulders forward, they 
fought the wind together. ; 

Over the rail were the mighty seas, and above 
the seas a sky which Turner would have yearned 
to paint. With marvels of nature like these to 
see, one might have thought that Master 
Schuyler would have had eyes for nothing else: 
but instead he seemed to prefer to look at the 
girl by his side, as though sky and sea were 
nothing in his young life. And indeed she was 
well worth looking at. The wind had whipped 
a flower garden full of colors to her cheeks—a 
garden framed with tendrils of flying hair, and 
embellished with two smiling pools of dark blue 
mystery. Bob looked, and the more he looked, 
the more he wished to look—looked until he 
could almost smell the flowers and see his own 
reflection in the smiling pools of mystery. 

“Do you know,” he said once, after they had 
fought the windward side again, “I was hours 
going to sleep last night.” 

“Why?” asked Ethel, as innocent as you 
please. 

“Oh, I was thinking of—some one,” this 
accompanied by a glance which more than 
made up for those that Ethel had received 
from the Guilford girls. 

“You don’t look sleepy,”’ she told him. 

“Sleepy when I’m with you?” he asked. 
“T—guess—not!” 

Ethel liked that, and not only this, but she 
had found that she liked to be walking with 
this young man, liked the way he looked at her, 
liked the things he said to her. 

“Tf I were an artist,” he said, “I'd like to try 
to paint your picture—just the way you look 
now—” 

“I wonder why -now of all times?” Ethel 
asked herself, and vaguely perceiving the 
answer, she felt disturbed, knowing that she 
would have to tell Dot what he was saying, and 
wondering whether her sister would guess the 
answer, too. 

“T’ll have to stop him,” thought Ethel, “or 
Dot won’t like it.” 

Whereupon she grew slightly reserved, al- 
most imperceptibly putting on the brakes, and 
marveling to find how surely she could make 
the young man by her side respond to her 
moods. Another line arose to her mind—prob- 
ably a line from one of those old-fashioned 
novels of which Dot had spoken with such 
scorn, “‘The power that women have.” 

“Yes,” she continued, “I do believe they 
have it, too—only, of course, they have to be 
careful how they use it—and only on the right 
man.” 



























































HE couldn’t resist the temptation of trying 

this power again before she left Bob. 

“This has been a wonderful morning to me, 
she said once, letting him gaze for a momett 
in the smiling pools of mystery. _ 

“Me, too,” he whispered. “Times, I have 
to pinch myself to make sure I’m not dreaming, 
or haven’t fallen into the sea, or something 
You look like an angel—or at least the wa) 
they ought to look—and if this old ship 1s"! 
Heaven—” 

“Mr. Schuyler!” said Ethel, drawing ae 















her reserve again, even while she smiled. 
think it’s time to go in now, don’t your” 
The ship’s bells were striking eight—which 
to say, it was twelve o’clock—when Ethel wet! 
down to her stateroom, dreamy-eyed, happy, 
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house-fly. This walking pestilence crawls over your 
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Destroy him in an effective way—with Flyosan! 
Spray a room with Flyosan and in a few minutes 
every fly in it will be dead. This pleasant aromatic 
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reflective, and wondering whether she really 
ought to tell Dot what Mr. Schuyler had said 
about Heaven and the angels. 

“Of course, he thought I was Dot,” she told 
herself, “but she may not think of that. And 
if she likes him as much as she seemed to, last 
night, she might even wonder if I were trying 
to steal him away from her, and I’d never, 
never, never try to do a thing like that!” 

Number 333 was empty when Ethel reached 
it. Evidently the stewardess had been in and 
had straightened it for the day; and Ethel was 
still looking around, making sure that every- 
thing was in order and that no tell-tale evidence 
was in sight, when the door opened and in came 
Dot. She aidn’t come in as Ethel had come 
in—quiet and dreamy-eyed. Rather, she burst 
in, and Ethel needed only one glance to see 
that Dot had exciting news to tell. 

“Ethel!” she gasped, throwing her hat on 
the desk with a dramatic air. ‘Who do you 
suppose is on this ship?” 

Something told Ethel that disaster was near, 
but for the moment she could do nothing but 
stare at her twin. 

“You never could guess!”’ said Dot, and with 
a gesture that seemed to clear the room of all 
other possibilities, she breathlessly announced, 
“Aunt Phoebe!” 

“No!” said Ethel. 

“Yes!” said Dot, and again they stared at 
each other, consternation and wonder on both 
their faces. 

“Dot,” pleaded Ethel at last. “You must— 
you must be mistaken. Did you—did you 
speak to her?” 

“No, I didn’t speak to her.” 

“Oh, well, then.” 

“Oh, well, then—nothing!” exclaimed Dot 
with spirit. “I tell you I saw her just as 
plainly as I see you now! I was down on F 
deck, strolling along and watching tke sailors 
squee-jee the decks; and all at once I saw her, 
standing near a doorway and looking out over 
the sea—dolled up to beat the band even if she 
did look a bit seasick—and all her ribbons 
flying. Well! You can imagine how I felt! 
I just stood there, frozen in my tracks, and 
goggled at her. I was just getting my breath 


back when she turned and went in. First, I 
thought I’d come up and tell you. Then I 
thought, ‘No, you might not be in.’ I might 


have stood there half a minute wondering what 
I’d better do, and then I hurried over to the 
doorway where she had disappeared, but I 
couldn’t find her. There are two long alleys, 
and a cross alley, and a flight of stairs just as 
soon as you get in the doorway, and she may 
have one of those cabins that are ’way down in 
the cellar—you know—the six-hundred-dollar 
ones that they showed on the plan.” 


FoR the third time they stared at each other, 
till a particularly heavy roll of the Princess 
made them both find seats. 

“But why should she come and never say a 
word to us?” asked Ethel as soon as she could 
speak. 

“That’s what I want to know,” said Dot, 
getting up. “And that’s what I’m going to 
find out, too!” 

“Her name isn’t on the Souvenir List of 
Passengers.” 

“Tknowitisn’t. But I found out yesterday 
that there’s a Supplementary List, and I’m 
going to the purser’s office right now and get 
one!” 

She opened the door and disappeared, leaving 
Ethel alone with her thoughts—with sur- 
mises in which she could find no satisfaction— 
with questions to which she could find no 
answers. She was relieved when Dot returned 
with the Supplementary List—even when her 
twin borrowed again from the drama in pre- 
senting it. 

“There!” she said. “Read that!” 

Ethel read, “Miss Phoebe Jewell, Milford.” 

“Dot!” she gasped. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” said Dot. “I asked the 








purser for her room number, and he said it was 
704—'way down in the bottom of the ship 
just as I told you.” ; 

Ethel thought it over for a few moments 
and then she arose and put on her hat, ; 

“What are you going to do?” asked Dot, 

“T’m going down to see her.” 

“No, let me go. There are times when 
you’re too quiet. You let me go, and I'll find 
out why she came like this and never said a 
word to us about it! There’s something funny 
about this, Ethel! You mark my words!” 

“No, Pll go,” said Ethel. “You’re supposed 
to be in New York. I’m the one to go,” 

“Toh!” said Dot. “She never could tel] ys 
apart.” ; 

Nevertheless Ethel went, and was soon to 
find more than she had bargained for. Down 
stairs, and down again, and through long cor- 
ridors she went, getting lost more than once 
and having to be directed by stewards, But 
presently the numbers on the stateroom doors 
began to grow warm—720—718—716— 

“T can’t be far away now,” thought Ethel, 
and suddenly coming to a corner of the cor- 
ridor, she caught sight of two figures in a cross- 
alley that was none too brilliantly lighted— 
the figures of a man and a woman. 

Of the latter there could be no manner of 
doubt—elderly, plump, coquettish, beribboned 
to the nines, there was only one woman in the 
world who could look like that, and that was 
Aunt Phoebe. But for the man, Ethel was 
totally unprepared. As she approached he 
moved away, with one last whisper to Aunt 
Phoebe, and the light shining on him for a 
moment before he disappeared, Ethel saw the 
unmistakable tall figure, the unmistakably 
shrewd features, of Mr. Smith, the detective, 


X 


“ AUNT PHOEBE!” 

There was veiled reproach in Ethel’s 
voice—veiled reproach, as well as astonish- 
ment—but if the elder woman noticed it, at 
least she made no sign. 

“Ethel, my dear!” 

They kissed, Aunt Phoebe’s lips tremulous, 
already working with emotion. 

“How on earth did you get here?” asked 
Ethel. 

As though the words were a signal, Aunt 
Phoebe burst into tears—tears so contrite, and 
yet so surprising, that for the moment Ethel 
forgot Mr. Smith, forgot her astonishment, for- 
got everything else but the simple fact that her 
aunt was weeping and needed comforting. 

“T know it must seem awful to you,” she 
sobbed at last, “but—but I have always longed 
to make this trip—Jerusalem—Pompeii— 
places like that which I’ve always wanted to 
see. And then when I began reading about 
them in the books you left lying around—I got 
so excited. . . And when I saw it was sk 
hundred dollars and up—and I had nearly a 
thousand saved. . . And I thought to myself, 
‘This thousand, if I’m sick for a while o 
couldn’t do anything, it would soon go, and 
then I’d have nothing. But if I took the 
cruise, at least I’d have something no ome 
could ever take away from me.’ And—and 
there’s always a chance of meeting such mlct 
people on these trips, Ethel—retired ministers 
traveling alone, rich widowers, people like that, 
my dear. And more than anything else, ! 
think I hated to be separated from yo 
altogether. And with Dot in New York— | 

It was probably this last reason which melted 
Ethel more than any other. So Aunt Phoebe 
suspected nothing. 

“And it isn’t as though I were going to bothe! 
you, Ethel,” the latter tearfully continued. 
have already made a little circle of friends. 
There are four of us in my stateroom—love) 
ladies, and one of them very clever. You'! 
have to meet them. Oh, dear, what was 
going to say? Oh, yes, the main point Is this: 
I’m here if you need me, but I want you t0# 
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What woman would not 
choose this beautiful Kohler 
sink ?—for its roomy double 
drainboards; its unbroken 
expanse of sanitary white en- 
amel, as easy to clean as a 
saucer; its height, adjustable 
(with or without legs) to Aer 
height? 

Here, really, is a wonderful 
sink;a wonderful work-saver 
and strain-saver. A little 
large, perhaps, for a kitchen- 
ette? No matter, there are 
other Kohler sinks, and one 
of them was built to fit your 
kitchen. 


Kohler kitchen sinks are 
just as fine in every way as 


Every kitchen deserves a good sink 


the Kohler fixtures that you 
find in the best appointed 
bathrooms. There is only 
one Kohler quality, and that 
is marked for your protec- 
tion by the name “Kohler,” 
unobtrusively fused into the 
snow-white, durable enamel 
—pride-mark of a firm half 
a century old. 


Kohler Ware is not more 
expensive than any other 
ware that you would care to 
consider. It is sold every- 
where by the best class 
of plumbing dealers. The 
Kohler booklet, which we 
will gladly send, will tell you 
more about this good ware. 


KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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Is Your Boy 
Learning Now? 


A few months ago, President 
Coolidge said this to a group of 
boys who called to see him: “The 
boy is father of the man. Re- 
member that when you grow up 
you will be about the same kind 
of a man as you are a boy. **** 
I have two boys of my own and 
I tell them there are only two 
things necessary for boys—work 
hard and behave themselves. 
You will find when you grow up 
that the things you learn now 
will be the things you must know 
then.”’ 


The members of our Junior 
Leaders’ Business League are 
learning the important principles 
of business now—while they are 
boys. And at the same time they 
are earning their own spending 
money and other splendid re- 
wards besides. There is an open- 
ing in the League for your boy 
and we'll help him make good. 
Just send his name and address to 


HEADQUARTERS, 


International Magazine Company, Inc., 





Teach Your Child at Home 


by famous Calvert School methods 
from Kindergarten to High School. 


Calvert School, established over 25 years ago to specialize 
in the téaching of children, conducts a great day school 
in Baltimore and is successfully teaching thousands of 
pupils scattered over the entire face of the globe. It 
furnishes all books, materiais, lessons, and guides and 
supervises the work. 
Vv. M. HILLYER—Head Master 
Author of ‘Child Training’’ 
“A Child’s History of the World,” ete. 


Write for information to: 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
1 W. Chase Street Baltimore, Md. 


The Baby’ Bathinette 


Portable Folding-Tub and Dressing- 
Combined at Cost of One 7 eed 

Mother can sit or stand at the Bathinette 

and dress baby in comfort and safety. Gtncsind onl 

dangerous lifting is done away with. 

When bathing is finished, one arm holds baby whi 

Mother’s other hand — Taises canvas 1 Ba men 
table to position. Soft and 
comfortable, with cretonne 
pockets for toilet neces- 
sities. 





Folds compactly. Strong 
frame, special soft rubber- 
ized-fabric tub, nickel-plat- 
ed fittings, nothing to rust, 
very durable. For sale by 
all good department and 
furniture stores, or sent 
direct. Write for descriptive 
folder No. 13 and prices. 


\ E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
430 Central Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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| Aunt Phoebe, staring at her. 
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right on and have your own good time, as 
though I weren’t on the ship at all.” 

There was something artless in this—artless 
and slightly muddled, as there was in nearly 
everything that Aunt Phoebe did, and yet for 
all that, it seemed to Ethel that the older 
woman was looking at her through narrowed 
eyes. This look recalled Mr. Smith to Ethel’s 
mind, although she had thought of him before 
when Aunt Phoebe spoke of meeting such nice 
people. 

“That man who was talking to you when I 


| came along,” said Ethel, “what is he doing 


here?” 

“J don’t know, I’m sure, my dear,” said 
“What is he 
doing here?” 

Ethel lowered her voice. “He’s the man 
who wanted Dad’s picture,” she whispered. 

“Well, he didn’t get it, did he?” said Aunt 
Phoebe brightly. ‘Fancy his being on this 
ship—if it is him, of course. It’s so long since 
I saw him—and then only the once—” 

“What was he talking about?” asked Ethel. 

“Talking about?” 

“Yes; when I came along you were talking 
together—whispering.” 

“Whispering? Oh, no, my dear! Now let 
me see. . . Oh, yes. . . My poor muddled 
head! He asked me if I happened to know 
where the deck chairs were rented and—just 
between ourselves, my dear, it did strike me 


| that he wished to make my acquaintance more 
than he wished for a deck chair—he-he!—but 


then you know the way men are—or at least 
you will know by the time you get to be as old 
! But now you must come in and 


as I am—! 
see my stateroom. The other ladies are in 


| there now, waiting for the luncheon bugle, and 


Junior Leaders’ Business League | I would just love you to meet them. 


THEL didn’t think much of that. At least, 
she had lived long enough to know that 
three elderly ladies are three mines of gossip, 
and no girl likes to be gossiped about any more 
than she can help. 
“Have you told them anything?” she asked. 
“Told them anything, my dear?” repeated 


| Aunt Phoebe vaguely. 


“Yes!” said Ethel, with just the least touch 
of impatience in her voice. ‘‘About my winning 
the prize!” 

“No, my dear; I haven’t. I nearly did, a 
time or two, but then I thought it might sound, 
well, a little bit common, you know, as though 


| you couldn’t afford to take such a cruise in any 


other way.” 

“T’m glad you didn’t tell them,” said Ethel, 
whose mind had been going out to a very dis- 
tinct source of danger where three elderly 
gossips were concerned, “‘and there’s one thing 
more that I wish you’d never tell them—nor 
anybody else—and that is, that I’m a twin.” 

“No, I haven’t told them that, either,” said 
Aunt Phoebe, thoughtfully. “In fact, they 
talk so much themselves that so far I haven’t 
done much but listen.” 

“Of course, I don’t mind being a twin a bit,” 
said Ethel, “I wouldn’t be anything else for 
anything. But to other people, somehow, it— 
it always seems such a joke. That’s it—such 
a joke! And I don’t want anybody to start 
joking me on this ship, either about that or 
anything else. So please—please don’t ever 
tell anybody that I’m a twin.” 

“T understand, dear, and I'll not tell.” 

“There!” said Ethel. “And now that’s set- 
tled, we’ll go and see your stateroom.” 

It was a small room, ingeniously fitted with 
four berths, two uppers and two lowers. 
Against one of the walls was a double wash- 


| stand, and hanging from every conceivable 
| point overhead was an inverted forest of 


dresses and coats, each suspended from a coat 


| hanger and swaying with the motion of the 
| ship like spiritless figures that had hung them- 
| selves among the boughs and no longer cared 


what happened. This in itself was interesting 
enough to Ethel, but it wasn’t half so intriguing 


as the three elderly ladies who were sitt 
around the room wherever there was an open. 
ing in the woods. 

“This is my niece,” announced Aunt Ph 
not without a certain tone of pride in her voice, 
“Miss Ethel Pennington—Miss Betts—” 

A grim old lady with a large nose ang 
spectacles that made her eyes look like bj 
blue marbles bowed from her seat. For alll her 
grimness she was beginning to look sligh 
seasick—an indisposition which had evidently 
kept her in her cabin that morning. 

‘Mrs. Parker,” continued Aunt Phoebe. 

A pleasant-faced old lady, also apparently 
somewhat squeamish, put out her hand. “A 
friend of yours?” she asked Aunt Phoebe, 

“My niece!” exclaimed Aunt Phoebe. 

“Her niece!” shouted the others, one in Mrs, 
Parker’s right ear, the other in her left. 

“Oh, her niece,” said Mrs. Parker. “You 
must excuse me, my dear,” she said to Ethel, 
“T’m just a little mite deaf this morning—these 
drafts, you know—but I’m pleased to meet 
you, just the same.” 

“And this,” said Aunt Phoebe, completing 
the introductions, “is Miss Stafford.” 

Miss Stafford was a _ suspicious-looking 
woman of about fifty, with a trick of tightening 
her lips in such a manner as to suggest a nut- 
cracker with her nose and chin. 

“Sit down, my dear,” said Aunt Phoebe, and 
as Ethel proceeded to take possession of the 
nearest chair, her aunt quickly added: “No, 
no;not there. That’s Miss Betts’s chair. You 
sit on mine, and I’ll sit on the berth.” 

It was evident from the looks of the others 
that a strict understanding already existed 
regarding the occupancy of the respective 
chairs, and if you had been there to watch 
then, you might have suspected that a slight 
crisis had been safely bridged when every one 
took the proper seat. 

“Have you made the trip before, Miss 
Benson?” asked Mrs. Parker. 

“Miss Pennington!” they all shouted to her. 

“No,” said Ethel, “this is my first cruise.” 

“Miss Betts made it last year,” said Mr. 
Parker. ‘She tells us all about it.” 


VEN though slightly pale, Miss Betts’s face 
took upon itself an air of sourish ascend- 
ency; and again if you had been there, you 
might have thought from the expressions of the 
others that they weren’t so thankful as they 
might have been for the presence of one who 
could tell them all about it. 

“Have you met the captain yet?” continued 
Mrs. Parker, who, like most deaf people, liked 
to chat with a stranger. 

“Not yet!” exclaimed Ethel. 

“So have I. A lovely man, isn’t he!” 

“T don’t know so much about that,” said 
Miss Stafford suspiciously, “the way he’s 
always letting himself be run after by that 
woman with the drop ear-rings. ‘There’s some- 
ing ghoulish about that woman, to my mind!” 

Mrs. Parker didn’t catch this, but from the 
glances of the others she seemed to sense that 
gossip was going on. ; 

‘Who’s carrying on with who?” she plain- 
tively asked. 

“Sh!” said Miss Betts, and whispering loudly 
into the deaf woman’s ear, she added, “There 
are some things, you know, that we cant 
shout!” : 

“No,” said Mrs. Parker, regretfully. “! 
suppose not.” 

The Princess gave an extra lurch then. The 
forest swayed and made them all Jook 
thoughtful for a few moments. : 

The luncheon warning bugle blew, and think- 
ing of Dot impatiently, anxiously, waiting ® 
Number 333, Ethel hesitated and then arost. 

“Y’m afraid I must go now,” she said, “but 
I’m awfully glad to have met you all.” , 

“Come again, my dear.” “Come agail 
“We’re always glad to see young faces —the 
last from Mrs. Parker. 

Aunt Phoebe accompanied Ethel to the foot 
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2,000,000 American homes 


A wonderful story of the flavor, wholesomeness, convenience and 
economy which has made it such a remarkable world-wide success 


\ ’ YHOLE wheat and bran—these 
two make Postum. 4//i wheat, 
skillfully roasted, and sweetened 

a trifle. It is the appetizing goodness of 

wheat—best-liked of foods!—which has 

made Postum the favorite drink in 


2,000,000 American homes. 


Test it in the cup! Deep brown, steam- 
ing hot! Watch the rich cream toning the 
brown to a warm gold. Taste it! Mellow, 
smooth, fragrant, filled with flavor—the 
flavor possessed by Postum alone! 


From the first, Postum appealed to the 
wholesomeness which is the basis of Ameri- 
can character. A drink which gives much, 
and which robs you of nothing. A drink 
without a trace of a drug in it. 


Its widespread use in America has con- 
tributed to the longer lives and greater 
freedom from disease which the people of 
this generation enjoy. It has had a part 
in creating the more thoughtful attitude 
toward health, and the wider under- 
standing of the simple laws of health. 
For twenty-five years Postum has cham- 
pioned saner living—has fought the battle 
for physical fitness—and these causes 
have gained ground. 


In Postum is every quality a mealtime 
drink should have! Warmth to encourage 
the blood and digestive juices in their 
work! Flavor which appeals, and makes 
the meal taste better! And the supreme 
quality of perfect healthfulness—abundant 
good cheer without drug stimulation— 


for every member of the family, every 
meal of the day! 

Millions of people have decided to free 
themselves from the taut nerves, sleep- 
less hours, upset digestions and sallow 
complexions so often associated with the 
taking of caffein. They have decided that 
good health is worth having, and are will- 
ing to take this one easy step toward its 
possession! 

Suppose you take the same easy step. 
You have many years yet to live, we hope, 
and they should be filled with the useful- 
ness and happiness which spring ffom 
good health. 

Change to Postum for thirty days. If 
you are not well pleased with the results 
of this thirty-day test, you can easily 
change back again. But thirty days seem 
a small time to invest in the interest of 
health, considering the years which are 
yet ahead of you. 


Carrie Blanchard, nationally famous 
food demonstrator, has made more Postum 
than anyone else in the world—and made 
it better. She wants to start you on your 
thirty-day test with her own directions. 
If you don’t like Postum made in the 
Carrie Blanchard way, you will be differ- 
ent than most of the people who try it. 

In addition, Carrie Blanchard wants to 
give you a weck’s supply of Postum, to 
start you on your thirty-day test. Enough 
Postum for every meal for a week, without 
cost to you. 


a ee ee ere Name 


Contenience and women Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum is made in the 
A the ; =f oiling water. There’s no easier drink in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the 
—e 01 ) is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. Either form costs less than 

ther hot drinks ... For hot summer days, both children and grown-ups find 1cED PosTUM 


delicious, made with either milk or water. 


Read what Carrie Blanchard says— 
and send your name to her for your first 
week’s supply of Postum! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to try Postum 
for thirty days. I want to 
2. start you out on your test by 
? giving you a week’s supply of 
Postum, and my own di- 

rections for making it. 


“Tt seems to me that it would be a wise 
plan for mothers, particularly, to think of 
this test in connection with the health of 
their families. 


“Now that it’s so warm, you'll un- 
doubtedly be interested in iced Postum— 
a wonderful drink—and I'll see that you 
get my directions for making this too. 


“Will you send me your name and ad- 
dress? Tell me which kind you prefer— 
Instant Postum or Postum Cereal (the 
kind you boil). I’ll see that you get the 
first week’s supply right away.” 


TEAR THIS OUT— 


PostuM CEREAL CO., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week’s supply of 
INSTANT Postum .. .O) Check which 
PoSTUM CEREAL ...[J you prefer 


Street... 


City State 





In Canada address 
CANADIAN PosTuUM CEREAL Co., Ltd., 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ont. G.H. 8-24 


: 
- 
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In using advertisements see page 6 
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“Mum’’ 
is the word! 


No girl can be popular unless 
she protects herself against the 
unpleasant odor of perspiration. 

“Mum” is the word! “Mum” 
prevents the odor of perspiration 
and other body odors. It is also 
used with the sanitary pack—it is 
so safe. “Mum” is 25c and soc 


everywhere. 
SPECIAL OFFER 

In order to introduce to you another toilet essen- 
tial we make this Special Offer: 25¢ ‘‘Mum’’; 25¢ 
**Amoray’’—the Powder Perfume Talc so rich in 
rare and costly perfume that its fragrance lasts all day. 
50c worth for goc postpaid. Or we will send you 
the items separately. 

Please give your dealer’s name and address. 
*& Mum Mfg. Co. 
1116 Chestnut Street 

Philadelphia 









IRON.RUST SOAP 


OU, TOO, must have frequent 
use for GARTSIDE’S IRON RUST 
SOAP. Removes any stain that or- 
dinary soap will not—iron rust, 
fruit, ink, iodine and many others— 
usually at one application. 

An efficient straw hat bleach. 

An essentialinevery home. Be sure 
to have a tube of this thirty-year tested 
soap handy. 

Sold in drug, department, grocery 

and hardware stores throughout 

the U.S. and Canada. 

Send 30cin stamps for trial packageto 
Gartside’s Iron Rust Soap Co. 
A-677 Preston St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





















’ 
Woman’s Field for Independence 
Big demand for good candy. Quickly 
learned. Make big money at home or 
in shop. Many graduates in business. 
Complete Courses, resident or_corre- 
spondence. Write Elinor G. Hanna, 
Principal, for booklet D-8. 
THE CANDY INSTITUTE 
60 West 50th St. New York 
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| though—yes, as though she hated me. 
I never meant to tell anybody, but it’s out at 





of the companionway that led to the decks 
above. 

“Now remember,” whispered Ethel, “you’re 
not to say a word in there—or anywhere else— 
about my being a twin.” 

“T won’t forget, my dear.” 

“And don’t you let them pump it out of you!” 

“No, no; I’ll be careful. I can be very clever 
when I try—even your father used to say so— 
now and then. Have you written home yet?” 

“Not yet. There’s plenty of time.” 

“Yes, I know. Remember me to Dorothy 
when you write. I shall send her a letter 
myself from Madeira; you must give me her 
New York address. And whatever you do, my 
dear, don’t put yourself out on my account. 
Have your own good time in your own young 
way. You see I’m not a bit lonely down 
here.” 

“Tl say you’re not!’ thought Ethel, rather 
irreverently, as she went up the stairs. And 
thinking them over as she upward climbed, 
she continued, “I hope I’ll never get suspicious 
like those old ladies down there”; and yet a 
few moments later, still upward climbing, “I 
wonder what Mr. Smith was saying to Aunt 
Phoebe,” she uneasily asked herself. “And I 
wonder what, in the name of goodness, he’s 
doing on this ship!” 


XI 


pot AND Ethel had it over in Number 333, 
while Dot was dressing for lunch. 

“Ethel, I’m going to tell you something,” 
said Dot, turning around from the mirror with 
the powder box in her hand. “I don’t trust 
Aunt Phoebe—altogether, and I’m sure that 
Dad didn’t, either.” 

“Not trust her, Dot?” asked Ethel, opening 
her eyes. 

“No; not altogether. When I was little, I 
sometimes used to catch her looking at me as 
There! 


last. And I’ve seen her looking at you the 
same way. If she could, I almost think she 
would have done something to hurt us—but 
lately, of course, the poor old muddle-headed 
thing. . . Imagine her being here—but then 
isn’t that like her, though?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind Aunt Phoebe,” said Ethel. 


“But what do you think of Mr. Smith? He’s 
the one that I can’t understand.” 
Again Dot turned from the mirror. “I won- 


der if he’s after Aunt Phoebe!” she exclaimed. 

“Why on earth would he be after Aunt 
Phoebe?” 

“Ah, that’s it,” said Dot wisely. ‘Men are 
awfully funny when it comes to that. And Mr. 
Smith’s quit: old. And you know the way 
Aunt Phoebe flew her ribbons for him when he 
first came around. I wouldn’t be a bit sur- 
prised if he wormed it out of her that she was 
coming, and then decided to come along, too. 
What else would he be here for?” 

“You don’t suppose the key has anything to 
do with it, do you?” asked Ethel uncertainly. 

“Doesn’t seem so. Did Aunt Phoebe know 
anything about it when you showed it to her, 
that time?” 

“No.” 

“There! That shows again that Dad didn’t 
trust her much. And doesn’t it seem to you 
that if Mr. Smith knew anything about it, he 
would have come and asked us long ago? And 
anyhow, you’re sure there was nothing valu- 
able in the safe-deposit box, aren’t you?” asked 
Dot, back at the mirror again and making up 
for lost time. 

“No. Just the things I told you. Old bills 
and fire insurance policies. I was never so 
disappointed in my life.” 

The second bugle blew at the head of the 
stairs that led to the dining-room. 

“Well,” said Dot, briskly kicking off her 
shoes and starting to change her stockings, 
“I’m not cheering any because I know they’re 
both on board, but I’m not going to let it spoil 


The Beauty Prize 









my trip, either. And now you must tell m 
wat i Schuyler said to you this mor} 
and where he took you, and what he di 

all about it.” “a 

Ethel wasn’t sorry that time onl 
her to make an abridged recital, baal abe 
she never so wisely, Dot looked up 
when it came to the picture that Bob would 
have liked to paint. 

“Of course, he thought it was you,” Ethel 
quickly explained, “and of course it must haye 
been you that he was thinking about when he 
said that he hadn’t been able to go to sleep for 
hours last night.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Dot, but darkly added 
“It’s your turn to have him to-night, though.” 

It was just as well that a knock sounded on 
the door at that moment and Dot, being the 
nearest, was obliged to disappear behind the 
curtains that hung in front of the berth, a 
favoring lurch of the ship making her di 
pearance distinctively emphatic. Me Ga 
appeared when Ethel unlocked the door, 

“I don’t know whether you ’eard the bugle, 
Miss,” he said. “I was wondering if you was 
sick.” 

“‘No—not yet, at least, thank you, Mr. Gill,” 
said Ethel. ‘But I may not go to lunch for 




















all that. So if you would like to bring me 
some sandwiches and tea in about ten 
minutes—” 





“Right-o, Miss. In about ten minutes,” 

Dot came out as soon as he had gone, and 
was up at the mirror like a flash making sure 
that her hair hadn’t been ruffled in retirement, 

“There!” she said after a few final pats, look- 
ing at her reflection as though it weren't 
altogether displeasing even to such a brisk 
little critic as herself, “‘T’ll run along now before 
Mr. Gill comes with the sandwiches, and I'll 
be back about six. And you take a tip from 
me, Ethel,” she said, as though in answer to 
her twin’s sober expression, “don’t you start 
worrying about Aunt Phoebe and Mr. Smith. 
And whatever you do, don’t get seasick. I was 
wondering this morning when I saw some of 
the others—if we both get sick together and 
couldn’t leave our room, what on earth would 
happen to us then—!” 


XII 


FORTUNATELY both Dot and Ethel proved 

to be good sailors, though both had doubt- 
ful quarters of an hour occasionally, especially 
one night when the Princess pitched and rolled 
together. Mrs. Guilford was sick, and 9 
were her daughters—confined to their room 
and hardly caring whether the ship sank ot 
floated. When they recovered, on the fifth 
day at sea, and began to take an interest In 
life again, their perceptions were soon quick- 
ened by the discovery that Bob Schuyler had 
definitely broken any slight thread that the 
elder Miss Guilford might have been trying to 
fasten to him, and that a quickly growing bond, 
invisible but unmistakable, was drawing 
more and more tightly to the side of the 
ubiquitous Miss Pennington. 

Mrs. Guilford didn’t regard it seriously at 
first. “She has been taking advantage of out 
absence,” her manner seemed to indicate, “and 
Robert has been amusing himself with trifles 
as young men will. But now that we are up 
and around again—Mrs. Durgan Guilford 0 
Lenox and her two daughters—he will come 
his senses again, and things will be vast 
different hereafter.” ‘ 

There didn’t seem to be any difference 
Robert, though—not even when Mrs. Guilfo 
commandeered him to escort them to the tra 
lectures, or to take the girls for a walk 00 
deck—not even when she sent him to be 
stateroom for a wrap, and then sent the elde 
Miss Guilford after them to help him find 
Seeing that he was still slipping despite thest 
simple methods, Mrs. Guilford grew subtle am 
brought up the first of her heavy artillery, 
cleverly masked. 
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Amazing! 
New method cleans without rags, 
powder, brushes or acid 











BRILLO 


HOUSEHOLD CLEANSER 





Atlast a new ##e ofcleaner for pots, 
pans, stoves, mirrors, woodwork, 
etc. Saves your hands and clothes; 
saves your time and money. 

10c package (see above) lasts for 
weeks. Combines neat scouring 
pads with soap cake of amazing 
polishing power. Even a child can 
get instant results with the Brillo 





















Method. 
=) J | 
RILLO 
LOANS LAE LIGA THING 
Where to Buy You never saw a guar- 
Brillo antee like this before 






We will give absolutely 
free a new aluminum 
utensil for any old one 
Brillo fails to clean. No 
utensil has ever been 
found which Brillo failed 
to clean. 


BRILLO is now sold at 
Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress and McCrory 
stores; leading depart- 
ment hardware, grocery 

and grocerychain stores; 

and all 10 & 25c stores. 

BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Brooklyn, New York 

10c enclosed. Send generous introductory package of Brillo. 
8-GH-37 
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Health 


4 pamphlets by Dr. Wiley 







The Director of Good Housekeeping’s 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health prepared these pamphlets out 
of many years experience. 


O Artificial Foods for Infants 
0 The Feeding of Older Children 
0 Constipation 


0 Reducing and 
Weight 











Increasing the 








Sent postpaid for 5c each and a 
stamped addressed envelope. Check 
those you want—and include your 
name and address with remittance. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 
Woodward Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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‘*Home-Making, as a Profession’’ 


A 100-pp. illus. handbook—-FREE. Home-Study Domestic 
Science Courses, fitting for well-paid positions and home 
efficiency. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 870 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“That girl at your table,” she said to Peter’s 
wife, “I think she has the seven-year itch in 
her feet. In and out of her cabin continually. 
Running around the ship all morning and 
evening. You see her everywhere. And then 
in the ballroom every night.” 

She turned to Peter—Peter with his priceless 
knack of looking smilingly knowing. 

“Aren’t you afraid,” she asked, “that Bob 
may possibly become involved in something 
which wouldn’t be exactly creditable to him? 
Perhaps a word or two from you, Peter—” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t be alarmed—” 

“T’m not alarmed. I’m only thinking of the 
boy’s future welfare.” 

She left them largely, looking dignified with- 
out and feeling cracky within. That was the 
night when she practically accused Miss Waters 
of stealing her daughter’s silk stockings, two 
pairs being unaccounted for somewhere, and 
Miss Waters’ head being the first that she 
could reach. When the stewardess went into 
Number 333 to turn down the bed, she was 
crying—a Startled Fawn in tears. Ethel 
soothed her, and finally Miss Waters ceased 
to sob. 

“But, oh, to think that I should be called a 
thief,” she sighed. ‘“‘ ‘Light work,’ they told 
me, ‘and a chance to see the world.’ And all I 
get is hard work—and hard words. You’d 
almost think I wasn’t human, the way they 
carry on. And I wish you could see some of 
their rooms, Miss Pennington, when they go 
down to dinner. Powder, powder everywhere— 
as though they had stood under a shower-bath 
of it. And all their things lying ’round on the 
floor, as though they had been thrown down off 
the hooks and stirred around with the pudding 
stick, just to make me work!” 

Ethel gave her a consoling pat, and the Star- 
tled Fawn’s eyes filled with tears again. ‘Oh, 
Miss Pennington, if they were only all like you, 
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wouldn’t everything be nice! 


‘OR that matter, it wasn’t all roses for the 

twins. Every so often they had a narrow 
escape. One noon, as Ethel was leaving her 
room to go down to lunch, she met Mr. Gill 
outside the door carrying a carafe of water. 

“Just bringing you in some fresh water, 
Miss,” he said, his hand upon the knob. 

Dot was inside. One swing of the door 
would have spoiled everything. 

“Oh, Mr. Gill,” said Ethel, thinking desper- 
ately, “you’re the very man I have been 
looking for.” 

“Yes, Miss?” 

“Yes,” she nodded, taking the water from 
him. “I want you to go—I want you to go 
up on Deck B, and ask the steward there—if— 
if he found a little red book by the side of Miss 
Pennington’s chair this morning.” 

“A little red book—Deck B—Yes, Miss; I'll 
be back in two shakes.” 

Another time, Miss Waters: was in Number 
333 talking to Ethel—telling her the latest 
developments about the missing stockings— 
and Dot opened the door and was about to 
breeze in when she caught herself on the very 
edge of time. If Miss Waters’ back hadn’t 
chanced to be turned toward the door, nothing 
could have saved them. 

Their closest escape, though, was when Dot 
went to the purser’s office to get a landing 
ticket for Madeira. The purser’s office was 
down two decks and along a corridor; and when 
you reached it, you found a double apart- 
ment—the outside room being furnished like 
an office, with a high partition that had an 
opening in it like a ticket seller’s window. It 
was through this window that the passengers 
transacted their business, stooping a little if 
they wished to see the purser, and discovering 
him to be one of those thin, spare men with a 
nose that always looked cold. He stood on the 
other side of the window, a counter in front of 
him, and a pile of landing tickets on this 
counter to his right. Dot entered, filled out 
an application blank, and passed it through the 
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window. The purser glanced at it, checked 
Miss Pennington’s name off the printed 
senger list, and handed Dot a landing ticker 
This done, he returned to the inside room 
where he had an electrical heater, and huddled 
himself over it as though to warm his nose— 
a crafty man, as men with long, cold noses 
generally are. 

“Mmm,” thought Dot, “while nobody's 
looking, I'll just reach in and get another 
ticket for Ethel.” 

She reached in, not realizing that the purser 
had a mirror in the inside room, through which 
he could watch the window and see if any of 
the public was there. Looking through this 
mirror now, you can imagine his astonishment 
and indignation at seeing a human hand 
stretching through the little window and 
exploring the counter to the right of the 
opening. 

“Eh, there!” he shouted, jumping to his feet, 
“What do you think you’re doing?” 


D°: startled by his cry, snatched her hand 

away, but in doing this, she upset a bottle 
of ink which poured itself over the back of her 
wrist and stained her fingers a greenish black. 
Fortunately she made her escape from the 
office without being recognized by the purser, 
taking a silk scarf from around her shoulders, 
and hiding the tell-tale hand as well as she 
could. Luckily again, the corridor was not 
deserted, other cruisers making their way be- 
tween their staterooms and the stairways, or 
pursuing such other business. as they might 
have in their minds. Among these latier was 
Mrs. Guilford, going to get her landing ticket. 
She gave Dot a frigid look as she passed her, 
looking back over her shoulder as she did so 
to see if Bob Schuyler was anywhere in view. 
The next moment the hurrying purser bumped 
into her, and very nearly knocked her off her 
feet. 

“T beg your par-don, Madam,” he said, in- 
stinctively knowing that the chase was lost. 

“That’s all very well,” said Mrs. Guilford 
severely, as soon as she had caught her breath, 
“but at least you might look where you are 
going when you start to run around the ship 
like that. You are the purser, are you not?” 

“Yes, Madam.” 

“Then you may give me my landing card. 
Mrs. Durgan Guilford and two daughters. Of 
Lenox.” 

She followed him into his office, and to excuse 
himself for running into her, he started to tell 
her why she had found him in such haste. 

“A funny thing just happened here—” he 
began. 

It was a story that would have been dear to 
any woman’s heart, and it was especially so to 
Mrs. Guilford, because he hadn’t gone far with 
it when she was putting two and two together. 

“Did you have a girl in here just before it 
happened?” she hopefully asked, remembering 
how she had seen Dot hurrying along the 
corridor. 

“Yes, I did—a very pleasant young lady. 
Miss—Miss—” . 

“Miss Pennington?” suggested Mrs. Guil- 
ford, frowning at his description. : a 

“Ves; that’s the name. I remember it now. 

“My dear man,” said Mrs. Guilford with 
touch of contempt in her voice, “it’s.as plain 
as the nose on your face. Where do you keep 
your money?” : 

“In the drawer here—some of it.” 

“That's what she was after, then, and the 
ink has marked her. It will be hours before 
she can get it off. All you have to do now's 
to send for her. I happen to know her state- 
room—Number 333.” : 

The purser, eethaceively knowing that the 
scent was warm again, sent a steward or 
Mr. McMurray, the staff-captain, and as soon 
as Mr. McMurray had heard the story—he an 
Mrs. Guilford and purser in the latter's 0 
behind the counter—he sent for the master 


at-arms. 











Home-canned Tomatoes, Firm “enough for Salads 


OME-CANNED Tomatoes, firm enough 

for salads— how interesting! Usually, 
canned tomatoes are just a pulpy mess, with 
little of the firmness, color and flavor of the 
fresh vegetable. 


The picture of the big jar will give you an idea 
of the appearance of tomatoes canned by the 
Lorain Oven Method. . But, neither pictures nor 
words can describe the fresh-tasting delicious- 
ness of tomatoes canned by this new method—a 
process so simple that a child can 
understand it. 


Thousands upon thousands of happy 
housewives who own Lorain-equip- 
ped Gas Ranges now do all their 
canning in the oven—quickly, easily, 
cheaply, and with’ unsurpassed 
results. 


If you owned a gas range equipped 
with a Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
this is the way you’d can tomatoes: 
First, you’d scald them to loosen skins. Then 
you'd dip them quickly into cold water, and 


peel. Next, you’d pack them whole in steril- 
ized jars, or, if too large, you’d halve or 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
St. Louis, Mo. 


829 Chouteau Avenue 


Look for the RED WHEEL 


WHEN Gas 
able, oil is the most 


sactefactory cooking -fuel 
J with Lorain High 
Speed t Sparel ox ce Be a Whole Meal while you’re miles 
directly against the cooking- 


LORAIN. 


ts not avail- 


quarter them. No water is used. A teaspoonful of salt is 
put into every quart jar, half that amount in every pint 
jar. Then the scalded rubber is placed on the filled jar, 
and the cover loosely adjusted. 
The filled jars are then put into the lighted oven, the Lorain 
Oven Heat Regulator set at 250 degrees, and the door closed. 
Quart jars are left in the oven one hour, pint jars forty 
minutes. After putting the jars in the oven you'd set the 
alarm clock. Then you’d go out of the kitchen for other 
work or recreation. When the clock signalled you’d return, 
remove jars from oven, tighten the lids, and your canning 
would be done. The several steps are illustrated at the left 
in their order from top to bottom. 
Fruits and tomatoes canned by the Lorain Oven 
Method keep indefinitely, and have 
a firmness, color and flavor that are 
found only in things that come fresh 


from the garden. 


Wherever gas is used you'll find 
agents who'll gladly explain and 
demonstrate the marvelous achieve- 
ments of Lorain-equipped Gas 
Ranges—oven canning, cooking 


away, and baking without ever a 
failure. 


Fill-in and mail the coupon below 
and we'll send to you, free, a 
chart that explains in detail how 
to can by this new and wonder- 
ful process. 


These famous Gas Stoves are equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator: 
DANGLER—Dangler Stove Company Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


DIRECT ACTI 


ON—National Stove Company Div., Lorain, Ohio 
NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove Company Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove Company Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Company Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark & Company Div., Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free copy of your Lorain 
Oven Canning Chart. 


We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner 


k Stoves for use where gas is not available; but the Lorain 


Regulator cannot be used on these. 


Name —_ 
a 
City __ 


State - 


In using advertisements see page 6 19! 



















































































DELICACY 


Now while crabapples are plentiful, 
is the time to put them up. How good 
they’ll taste when Old Man Winter 
reigns and appetites crave the flavor- 
ful freshness of summer fruits. 
Home-made jellies 
are better and 
cheaper. 

The Everedy Jelly 
Bag and Stand is 
complete and easy- 
to-operate preserv- 

ing outfit. It is 
strongly made 
throughout and 
wonderfully dur- 
able. Bag has an 
extra large mouth 

‘and holding-capac- 
with stand and ity and fits any size 
two bags—$l1. kettle or crock. 

A FULLY GUARANTEED CAPPER 


The Everedy Bottle Capper 
seals airtight without break- 
age. Over a half million al- 
ready sold. 

Buy outfits, extra caps 
and bags, at hardware, de- 
partment and housefurnish- 
ing stores. or order from us 
and pay the postman. 
25¢ extraim Canada and thefar West. 

The Everedy Company 
Frederick Maryland 


* 
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KITCHEN CREAM SEPARATOR 


In 15 seconds, Skimit puts all of gets the 
the pure cream from your milk Seeccounde 
bottle into the pitcher, and no milk i 
mixed with it. Simply place Skimit 
in bottle and cream flows imme- 
diately. 

Saves buying cream. Send $1.00. Your 
money back if not delighted. Order 
this today. Agents and dealers write for 
our special offer. 














SKIMIT MFG. CO. a ox It starts 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Wise ae Pe 


Automatic Rapid Electric 


i TRELESS COOKE 


Cooks with electricity but has the advantages of fireless cooker con- 
struction and its cost is less than a good oil stove. 
— 


New Invention 
Applied to Fireless Cooker 
Economical in Fuel Use 
Bakes, roasts, broils, boils, stews, fries, toasts 
Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No special wiring 
Write for FREE Home Science Coo! 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer anc 

direct factory prices 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 96 
Alliance, Ohio. Georgetown, Ont. 


* Handy Cleaner Brush 


(PATENTED) 

The brush that REALLY CLEANS 

Arustproof steel wire brush that cleans 
wood, metal and household utensils as 
nothing else will. 

Ask your dealer or send 20 cents. 
WORCESTER BRUSH AND SCRAPER CO. 

457 Park Ave.. Worcester, Mass. 



















‘ Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 hand-engraved, including 
in two sets of envelopes, $13.50, 
or 100 Imitation Engraved, 
$5.00. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 
G. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1082 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Suspicions having been aroused against 
Miss Pennington,” said Mr. McMurray, using 
his burr judiciously, “I think she should be 

| called, if only in justice to herself.” And turn- 
| ing to the master-at-arms, he added, ‘Fetch 
er.” 

“Room 333,” said Mrs. Guilford eagerly. 

The master-at-arms was soon back with a 
frightened-looking girl, a silk sweater draped 
over her right hand and arm. 

“Oh, what a pretty sweater, Miss Penning- 
ton!” exclaimed Mrs. Guilford. “Do let me 
see it!’ 

Miss Pennington’s answer was to hold the 
sweater more closely to her, more frightened 
than before. ‘Does some one wish to see me?” 
she asked. ‘“This—this gentleman said I was 
wanted here.” 

Mr. McMurray took charge of the proceed- 
ings. “Yes, Miss Pennington,” he said pleas- 
antly. ‘We can not find the application blank 
which you made out for landing in Madeira. 
Please give her another one, Mr. Purser, and 
a penful of ink, and we’ll have this whole 
matter settled in less than a minute.” 

The purser placed a card upon the counter 
and held out his own pen. 

“Just fill the blanks, please,” said Mr. 
McMurray. 

Mrs. Guilford could keep silent no longer. 
Her voice was of honey and acid—her air 
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that of imminent triumph. “Lay down 
sweater, Miss Pennington,” she said. “Vou 
can’t very well write, you know, with your 
hand muffled up like that!” 

In a breathless silence, Miss Pennington laid 
aside her sweater and uncovered a hand 3 
white and pink as the inside of a shell, without 
a spot, without a suspicion of ink-stain on jt 
Both the purser and Mr. McMurray looked 
accusingly at Mrs. Guilford, who turned ad 
shade of red—the color of mortification—the 
tint of those who feel subconsciously that they 
have been beaten in battle and can’t for the 
life of them see how it came about. 

“Pardon me,” she said, starting for the door 
“T will call for my card later.” 

The master-at-arms opened the door for her, 
both the purser and Mr. McMurray turning to 
see her go. If they had been watching Ethel 
instead—as Ethel was watching them—they 
might have seen one of her hands stealing over 
to the pile of landing tickets, and then to the 
pocket of her blouse. 

“There!” she thought. 
those!” 

As a matter of fact she had earned more than 
those. She had earned the enmity of a woman 
who had just stalked off feeling that some one 
had made a complete fool of her; and in the 
various degrees of ill-nature there are few 
enmities more dangerous than that. 


“T think I’ve earned 


(To be continued) 


Furnishings and Decorations 


(Continued from page 41) 


across the top of the trim at the extreme 
outer edge of the side trim, allowing a 4-inch 
| return on each side, so that there may be no 
| break between the edge of the curtain and 
the wall; the length to be to the lower edge 
of the apron (the trim directly beneath the 
sill). In the more formal room the draw cur- 
tain and overdrapery may be carried to within 
1 inch from the floor. The usual fifty percent 
fulness should be allowed, though this may 
be cut down somewhat. Curtains should 
never be skimped. The draw curtains may be 
finished with a 14-inch hem along the front 
and lower edge, unless bound with self or con- 
trasting material, and a weighted tape run in 
the lower hem to prevent uneven hanging. 
|The top should be finished with a 3-inch 
heading, arranged in even equidistant plaits, 
to allow for the sewing of wire rings in back of 
each group of plaits, through which the draw 
cord will pass. Particular care should be taken 
that the plaits nearest the edge of the curtain 
are measured in at least 1 to 2 inches, else the 
curtain will curl back and not hang straight. 
With the overdrapery, measure from the 
extreme outside edge across the top of the trim 
for the width and from the topmost edge of 
the trim to 1 inch from the floor for length, 
allowing 2 inches for the hem. These curtains 
| may be shortened, if preferred, and measured 
to the lower edge of the apron. If they are to 
be lined, 1 inch should be allowed to turn in 
at the sides and bottom. However. as the 
| lined curtain is rather complicated, and really 
| needs the expert hand of the professional, it is 
better for the amateur not to attempt this. 
| Overdraperies may be finished at the top with 
ithe 3-inch French heading, similar to the 
draw curtain, or may be made without plaits, 
with heavy rings merely sewed at the edge. 
The valance, to be used with either draw 
curtain or overdrapery, should be measured 
from the extreme outside edge of the trim at 
the top of the window. The width should be 
equal to the total width of the curtain, that 
the line on the outside of the casement may 
|not be broken. Allow a 4-inch return at each 
|end to tack around the valance board. The 
depth of the valance should be approximately 
one-sixth the height of the curtain length, 
which in most instances is 12 to 15 inches. 





The purpose of the valance being to finish 
the curtain and add to the decorative value, 
without excluding the light, one should depend 
somewhat upon her own judgment as to 
the proper length. In making the valance, a 
tape is stitched to the back at the very top, 
so that it may be tacked to the valance board, 
or a simpler way, which makes it easier to 
take off when having laundered or dry cleaned, 
is to sew on dressmaker’s tape with snaps, 
attaching the tape with the sockets to the board. 
The soft-hanging gathered or plaited valanceis 
the most satisfactory to handle. The novice 
will find it difficult to achieve pleasing or accu- 
rate results with the shaped or flat stiff valance. 

When double-hung sash curtains are used— 
the so-called “Dutch” curtains—measure the 
top sash curtain from the top of the trim to 
the bottom of the meeting raii, and the lower 
curtain from the top of the meeting rail to 
just clear of the sill. In other words, the top 
sash curtain, when finished, should overhang 
the rod of the lower curtain. These curtains 
should hang inside the trim. 

Window shades are of three kinds—the 
practical shade of cloth, the Austrian shade of 
crinkled cloth or pongee, which draws up and 
down in soft folds, and the decorative shade of 
figured glazed chintz, made as plain or fanciful 
as one chooses. The woman who is clever 
with a brush can stencil or paint flower designs 
on ordinary shade material, for decorative 
shades for sun-porch, bedroom or bathroom. 

Unbleached muslin, sometimes known 4 
domestic, can be used to make a shade like 
that at the bottom of page 40, which recom 
mends itself for its novelty and low cot 
The bottom edge of the shade is scallo 
and finished with a 2-inch unbleached fring 
A border and a conventional design can ? 
achieved by tracing the design on the musi? 
and filling it in with loose loops of coarse sol 
cotton thread, the color of the fringe. MF 
loops are then cut or shaved off, giving them 
the appearance of chenille or candle wicking. 
A cord and tassel is attached to the woode! 


stick, which is run through a casing, just _ 
the design. The approximate cost ye e 
is a 


shade, if 36-inch material is used, | 
over one dollar and if the old roller is u , 
it will cost even less. 
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shows you how ice is saved 
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It identifies 
genuine Alaska 
Insulated Refrig- 


OOK through the small, round 

window in the upper left- 
hand corner of the Alaska Refrig- 
erator. There you will see the 
actual pebbled cork insulation 
which keeps heat from stealing 
in and wasting ice. A wonderful 
insulating material it is—the 
most efficient that forty years of 
our refrigerator building have dis- 
closed. 


Before you buy any refrigerator, 
look for this Cork-Wall Window 
which reveals the famous Alaska 
insulation. It is a visible assur- 
ance of the kind of insulation used 
in the Alaska refrigerator wall— 


visible proof of the unusual ice 
economy of the Alaska. 


It is but one of many Alaska fea- 
tures that you will like. Another 
is its full-ice-sweep circulation, that 
carries the air over a great ice area 
and fills the food chambers with a 
current of crisp, dry air. 

These and other desirable Alaska 
improvements any dealer will be 
happy to show you. He will also 
suggest the right size for your 
needs, at a price that meets your 
requirements. If you donot know 
him, write for his name and a free 
copy of the Alaska book. Address 
Dept. B. 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan 


LAS K 


Cork-Insulated Refrigerator 


To Dealers: 

yet supplying the demand for 
these better-built, ice-conserving 
refrigerators in your commu- 


If you are not 


nity, write us for complete in- 
formation 
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1A Thing of Beauly 


Made in many styles and colorings with glass, marble and 


SODEMANN HEAT &POWERCO. 
2314 Morgan St. St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE BOOK ON REQUEST 


NAME 
I anette nnepicnane 
CITY STATE 


Too Young to Walk 
Yet Busy as a Bee 


You can just hear him crow as he 

ropells himself around the room. 
Pie's just one of thousands of 
babies who take their “daily con- 
stitutional” upon the safe, sane 
and strength-building GO-BI-BI. 
At your department store or order 
direcc. 


» THE CROSLEY MFG. CO. 


GO-BI-BI DEPT. 2-8 
Station “A” Cincinnati, O. 


%* Brown Daisy Wax Treated 
Triangle Dust Mop 


Made to clean under low furniture, pad- 
ded with cloth so it will not mar or 
scratch. ‘‘No OIL or Grease to Soil.’’ 
White Mop is made with Untreated Yarn. 
Both Mops fitted with our Patented Ad- 
justable Handles. Folder of other Mops 
and Duster upon request. Mention dealer. 
BROWN DAISY MOP CO. 
56A Sanford St. Mattapan, Mass 


Maternity 


WV Az22Ntr apparel with no ma- 
ternity look. Newest style bnok, 
dresses. coats. corsets, underwear, 
Patented features provide ample expan- 
sion. Clever designing conceals condi- 
tion. This Book sent FREE. Write today. 


dd. mi 
ONt ssescer rns sn. New York. 


No. 38 $1.50 
White $1.25 





A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog G2. 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
101 Park Avenue New York City 
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Filling the Picnic Basket 


(Continued from page 76) 


easy to carve thin slices of meat from a hot 
roast. If you are to have tongue sandwiches, 
cook the smoked tongue until tender, and let 
it cool in its liquor. Then remove and chill 
in the refrigerator. The thick end of the 
tongue is apt to be more juicy than the tapering 
end. Place the tongue for carving with the 
skin side out, and cut thin, slanting slices 
widthwise of the tongue. If you have selected 
a cooked ham, let it cool in its liquor after 
cooking until tender, then remove and _thor- 
oughly chill.: Place the ham for carving so 
the knuckle bone is resting on the platter. 
Cut thin neat slices widthwise of the meat, 
clean and straight to the bone, then turn the 
knife and run it along the bone to loosen the 
slices. Chicken as a favorite picnic meat may 
be roasted, steamed, or boiled until tender as 
preferred. When thoroughly chilled, it may 
be carved. The most uniform slices of white 
meat are cut lengthwise from either side of the 
breast bone after the drum-sticks and wings 
have been removed. The dark meat on the 
thigh bones and drum-sticks can be sliced off 
with a very sharp knife in neat, even slices. 
If the sliced meat is to be served at the picnic 
lunch accompanied by potato chips, sand- 
wiches, etc., divide it into individual portions 
and wrap each portion attractively in wax 
paper. In wrapping sandwiches, whether they 
are of the meat variety or some other, you 
will find that small wooden skewers of the 
toothpick style secure the ends of the wax 
paper wrappings very neatly. If you are 
including more than one variety of sandwich 
in your picnic basket meal, you can wrap 
one|sandwich of each variety in the same 


wrapping to facilitate distributing at the ph 

No picnic is quite complete without 4 
refreshing salad. There are paraffin cups 
do very nicely for holding individual 
However, it is also possible in most log 
to purchase from the drug store half 
covered, paraffin-coated boxes which” 
druggist use in delivering small amounts: 
cream. The salads can be tucked snugly inj 
boxes, then covered and easily carried as 
as easily served. Perhaps you have a ny 
of one-half-pound candy boxes on hand, | 
both the box and its cover with paraffin g 
and arrange the salad in it. If your candy 
are of the one pound size, they may be 
with sufficient salad for two, and when g 
half of the salad can be placed in the g 

There are some picnickers who object § 
somewhat uncomfortable position in 4 
one usually eats a picnic lunch. If the h 
provides an individual tray for each pig 
he may gather the various courses on hig 
and select some comfortable nook in 
enjoy his repast. 

Often the housewife is asked to ca 
or pie as her share of the picnic meal, 
indeed puzzled to know just how top 
so that it will reach its destination y 
injury to the delicate frosting or the food 
A frosted cake can be slipped back ing 
pan into which it was baked, and with¢ 
wrapping carried quite safely. We also 
of an aluminum-covered container 
for storing and carrying a cake, pie, 
having two firm handles on top by whi 
grasp the container. This is partig 
adapted for picnic use. 3 


The Economy and Beauty of Hooked Ruy 


(Continued from page 42) 


is too frail to be used in combination with 
woolen or cotton fabrics. 

While there is a certain charming irregularity 
about hand-made designs, it is necessary to 
arrange the patterns symmetrically and with 
a pleasing distribution of lights and shades. 
Hooked, or “pulled” rugs, as they are some- 
times called, are made by drawing loops of 
material through burlap following a pattern 
marked in with ordinary chalk or charcoal. 

In drawing the design for the rug at the 
bottom of page 42 our housewife artist no 
doubt drew the center circle around a nice, 
generous pie-plate, and then formed the thir- 
teen scallops at the edge by turning a tea-cup 
upside down and drawing around it. Atanyrate, 
such a'procedure will produce similar results. 
A five-pointed star can be drawn on heavy 
wrapping paper, cut out, and pinned into place 
neatly before tracing its design on the burlap. 

The floral decoration of a spray of three 
roses and foliage is a combination of free-hand 
drawing and the mechanical expedient of 
using a small bowl to form the trio of circles 
that are the basis of the rose. By drawing the 
circles lightly around the little bowl, there is a 
uniformity of size not always obtainable by 
the untrained hand. The next step lies in 
indicating the heart of the rose and forming 
the petals by a few strokes of the crayon or 
charcoal. These, together with the foliage 
and buds, are outlined and the details worked 
out later when the hooking is done. 

The border design is cut from an oblong 
piece of old newspaper, notched at the edges 
to indicate a leaf, and the veins drawn in free 
hand. But one pattern is necessary, the 
border effect being obtained by turning the 
pattern to fit the four corners. 

Small hooked rugs are made on wooden 
frames consisting of four pieces of soft wood 
about two inches wide by one-half inch thick. 
These are fastened together at the corners 
with ordinary iron clamps such as may be 
purchased at any hardware store. A narrow 
strip of canvas or bed-ticking is securely 


fastened to the inside of this frame withs 
smooth-headed tacks. The burlap found 
of the rug is basted on to this cloth. Forla 
rugs, however, a quilting frame is prefer 
because the rug is fastened to the frame@ 
ends only. a 

The process of successfully hooking am 
a matter of practise. The material, ci 
torn into half-inch wide strips, is held a4 
left hand under the rug and the hook pil 
down on a line with the pattern, drawiij 
the loops evenly and securely. a 

To make the rug shown at the bo 
page 42, outline a row of loops arow 
center circle and then fill in the star, 
from the outside edge of the design 
the inside. Next the little scallops af 
be outlined with light material and thei 
filled in, working always toward the ¢ 
This same process applies in ma 
flowers and foliage. After the center m 
are completed, hook in the corners or Bal 
and last fill in the background. 

In the rug with the tulip design we ii 
application of the paper pattern for Ui 
dallion and its center motif, while the 
and stems have been drawn in by freé 
The little lightly outlined scrolls in the 
were made by applying a cut-out paper pa 
to the four corners, and the outside 8 
was measured off at the sides and ends 
the family yardstick, the width of the 
being about five inches. a 

This rug has a soft blue field with old 
center, the medallion outlined in Frenci™ 
The tulips are made from bits of old red i 
faded by many washings, no doubt} 
border is of a light chocolate browmg 
edgings of black and rose. a 

The process of hooking this “clipped 
was the same as that employed in maka 
larger rug with one exception. The loop A 
drawn up to a height of almost an MG% 
then clipped off, leaving a soft, fluffy s@ 
that allows the stitches to merge thems 
one into the other. ; 


Bat 


a 








